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Labor Month in Review 


The May Review 


For many empirical problems in labor 
economics, it would be useful to have 
data about individuals and data about 
the establishments in which they work. 
In general, however, data about 
individuals have come from household 
surveys, data about establishments have 
come from establishment surveys and 
common ground between the two has 
been hard to find. Richard L. Clayton 
and Jay A. Mousa outline progress 
toward linking establishment reports 
and individual wage histories in the 
unemployment insurance system’s 
management information. The other 
reports in this volume are samples of the 
interesting work that can be accom- 
plished with such wage record data. 

Jeff Hadland uses data from the 
Alaska unemployment insurance 
system plus other administrative data 
sources, including the Alaska 
Permanent Fund Dividend application 
form, to study the extent of inter- and 
intra-State migration among Alaskan 
youth and their participation in post- 
secondary education. 

Mustapha Hammida uses Minnesota 
wage records data to report on the 
connection between job mobility and 
wages. He finds that much mobility is 
among relatively low-wage jobs and 
that longer job tenure is associated with 
better paid jobs. 

Robert Bowles examines North 
Carolina’s recent high-tech employment 
growth and its impact on wages. For 
many individual workers, he finds, 
“obtaining a job at a high-tech 
manufacturing company entails a 
substantial wage increase.” 

Rich Gordon, Mark Schaff, and Greg 
Shaw demonstrate an application of 
Ohio’s wage records data to follow up 
on rehabilitation services under Title IV 
of the Workforce Investment Act of 
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1998. By consulting wage records, 
analysts have been able to document the 
impact of rehabilitation services on job 
retention rates and earnings. 


Mothers’ labor force 
participation 


The labor force participation rate for 
mothers of infants fell by 2.4 percentage 
points to 53.7 percent in 2003. This rate 
has fallen almost every year since 1998, 
when it was 57.9 percent. 

For married mothers with infants, the 
participation rate continued its 
downward trend, falling by 1.8 
percentage points in 2003 to 52.9 
percent. The participation rate for 
unmarried mothers with infants fell by 
4.7 percentage points to 56.2 percent. 

“Infants” refers to children younger 
than 1 year old. “Unmarried mothers” 
includes never-married, divorced, 
separated, and widowed mothers. More 
information can be found in “Employ- 
ment Characteristics of Families in 
2003,” news release USDL 04~-719. 


Women’s working hours 


Women’s average hours at work in 
nonagricultural industries totaled 35.9 
hours in 2003, while the workweek for 
men averaged 41.6 hours. Although 
women still worked shorter weeks, 
women have increased their workweek 
by almost 2 hours over the past 27 
years, while men increased their 
workweek by less than a quarter of an 
hour. As aresult, women’s workweeks 
are now 86.3 percent as long as men’s 
are, compared with 82.3 percent a 
quarter century ago. See BLS Report 973, 
Women in the Labor Force: A Databook. 
(Data for 2003 are from Employment & 
Earnings, January 2004.) 


Employees’ health 
insurance payments 


On average, employees in private 
industry paid 18 percent of the medical 
care premium for single coverage and 
30 percent of the premium for family 
coverage. Union workers paid 12 
percent of the medical premiums for 
single coverage, while their nonunion 
counterparts paid 19 percent. The share 
of premiums for family coverage also 
was higher for nonunion workers: 31 
percent versus 19 percent. 

The employee share of family 
coverage premiums was higher for 
workers in service-producing industries 
than for those in goods-producing 
industries. This share was also higher 
for workers in small establishments 
(those with fewer than 100 employees). 
Learn more in “National Compensation 
Survey: Employee Benefits in Private 
Industry in the United States, March 
2003,” Summary 04-02. 


international unit labor 
costs 


In terms of U.S. dollars, Taiwan had the 
largest unit labor cost decline in 2002. 
The United States and Canada were the 
only other economies with declines in 
unit labor costs. Because of the dollar’s 
depreciation, the unit labor costs of all 
European countries and of Korea 
increased more when expressed in U.S. 
dollars than in national currencies. In 
Sweden, a krona-denominated 4.1- 
percent decline changed to a 2.0-percent 
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cost increase in dollar terms when 


exchange rates were taken into account. 
Additional information is available in 
“International Comparisons of 
Manufacturing Productivity and Unit 
Labor Cost Trends, Revised Data for 
2002,” news release USDL 04-488. 0 
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Measuring Labor Dynamics 


Measuring labor dynamics: the next 
generation in labor market information 


The Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages (QcEw) 
provides the core of BLS business statistics; 

now, new data linkages between the QCEW 

and unemployment insurance wage records 

enable economists to better understand the complex job dynamics 
taking place in the national and local economy 


searchers have begun to explore the po- 

tential for using existing sources of in- 
formation to address both longstanding and 
emerging issues in national and local labor markets. 
One of the main sources of information for these 
analysts is the Unemployment Insurance (UI) 
program’s administrative records, which provide 
information about employers and employees. 

This issue of the Monthly Labor Review profiles 
the wide range of uses being made of microdata 
flowing from the UI system. The articles illustrate 
the innovative research and the relatively untapped 
potential for harnessing these administrative rec- 
ords that, together with sophisticated matching 
techniques, can develop new products and in- 
sights. 

This article presents an overview of the data, 
their source, and their current and potential uses. 
The articles that follow were chosen because they 
provide a broad profile of many applications already 
instituted at local levels in a growing number of States. 
Many States beyond those mentioned in the articles 
are using these data sets in research projects. 


| n recent years, a growing number of re- 


New challenges and data gaps 


The forces of globalization, technological change, 
and changes in the labor force are more important 
than ever. Relevant, timely, detailed information is 
needed to capture the impact of these forces and to 
understand the inherent dynamic qualities of the 
current labor market. 


The existing array of Federal and State survey- 

based data series provides key economic information 
on a timely basis, but does not fully portray the 
dynamic nature of today’s job market. The chief 
difficulties are that the various series do not provide 
adequate detail, often are not available longitudinally, 
and cannot illuminate crosscutting issues. Also, 
surveys are expensive and frequently are limited in 
industrial and geographic detail. The development 
of new approaches that take advantage of existing, 
already-collected administrative data is a response to 
the challenge of dealing with these problems. 
At both State and national levels, an increasing 
number of economists have begun to harness a 
range of existing administrative data sets to fill gaps 
in the data and to provide important information to 
improve decisionmaking. One of these efforts is 
the BLS release of business employment dynamics 
data on gross job gains and losses. The data are 
drawn from the existing Quarterly Census of 
Employment and Wages (QCEW) files that have 
been linked longitudinally. ' 

Related administrative records, such as those 
on employee wages, also can be linked to the QCEW 
records. The linked employer-employee file then 
becomes a powerful tool for understanding the 
workings of the economy and the job market. 


A tale of two files 


All of the basic information sources for the BLS 
business dynamics data flow from the State UI 
systems. Under UI laws, each business is re- 
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quired td provide two sets of information each quarter: one at 
the employer level, the other at the employee level. 


The QCEW. Atthe employer level, statistics on the number 
of employees for each month of the quarter, the total wages, 
and the contributions to the UI system are generated from 
Quarterly Contribution Reports submitted by businesses to 
State Workforce Agencies. The employer-level records 
contained in these reports are tabulated, reviewed, and edited, 
and the statistics that are thereby produced provide the core 
of much of the BLs establishment programs—as they have for 
more than 30 years since 1972. Also known as the ES-202 
series, these quarterly business data constitute the QCEW.’ 
The results of this Federal-State cooperative program are 
published about 6 months after each quarter is over. The basic 
UI data are augmented by two important supplementary data 
sources that ensure the accuracy of detailed industry codes, 
as well as a quarterly Multiple Worksite Report that provides 
information on employment and wages for each individual 
business location. Together with the UI data, these three data 
sources, which cover the private and public sectors, allow. 
detailed industry data to be tabulated and published for the 
Nation, States, Metropolitan Statistical Areas, and counties. 
Together, they provide an indispensable source of accurate 
national and local employment and wage information for use in 
analyzing various aspects of the labor market. 

Among the agencies that use this information are the 
Employment and Training Adminstration (ETA), the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and various State and other Federal agencies. 
Within the Bureau, besides providing the employment benchmark 
for the Current Employment Statistics monthly payroll survey, 
the QCEW is the universe frame for the sampling of several 
important economic surveys. Other agencies use the QCEW for 
funding allocation purposes, and State workforce agencies and 
the ETA use it in the administration of the UI program. The QCEW 
also is an important input in a large number of national statistics. 
For example, it is the largest single input to the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis Personal Income estimates. Business 
locations are currently being geocoded, so that the physical 
location of an establishment can be displayed precisely on a 
map. This BLS initiative permits visual displays of data, the 
development of subcounty data, and detailed geographic 
analysis of the data. 


Wage records. Along with the quarterly contribution 
reports, which present aggregate employment and wage data, 
employers provide a separate document called the wage record 
report, with information at the employee level. This report is 
required of every business covered by the UI program in each 
State. For each business establishment, the employee-level 
report lists each employee and his or her Social Security 
number, name, and wages for the quarter. In some States, more 
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data elements, such as hours worked, also are available. By 
themselves, wage records do not carry enough information to 
be useful for economic analysis. However, when they are 
merged with the industry, State, and county codes and with 
physical location addresses from the QCEW, a powerful data 
set becomes available. 

The original and overriding purpose of these two reports 
submitted by employers was to provide enough information to 
administer the UI program, to assess and ensure the solvency of 
the UI trust fund, and to furnish information pertinent to 
determining a person’s eligibility for ul benefits. 


Linking Q@CEW and wage records 


The UI account number is the common identifier of both the 
QCEW and a firm’s wage records. The combination of both 
data sources provides the foundation of a powerful tool of 
linked data sets that are currently being used for a growing 
number of research projects and analyses. When the wage 
records are coupled with the employer information in the 
QCEW, the resulting merged data set affords an opportunity 
for new measures of labor market dynamics at national and 
local levels. (See chart 1.) 

For example, once a firm’s wage records are linked to that 
firm’s QCEW account, some basic labor market events can be 
identified. The appearance of an individual’s wage record with a 
particular business denotes a hire, the disappearance denotes a 
separation, and the reappearance of a record is a rehire. These 
simple measures can be very important for local decisionmakers, 
planners, and job-training providers. By tabulating new hires, 
analysts can compare statistics across counties or States and 
across industries. Analysts and policymakers can tell whether 
firms are hiring and, if so, at what wage level. Another very useful 
piece of business decisionmaking information is the firm’s 
separation or turnover rate. Businesses want to know whether 
the flow of staff from their firm is more or less than that of other 
firms in similar industries and areas. Information on turnovers 
may help businesses decide whether an adjustment to their 
employees’ wages, benefits, or other factors might achieve their 
business objectives more efficiently and retain their employees 
more effectively. Counting the number of wage records that 
disappear from a firm’s quarterly listing of wage records allows 
this information to be tabulated at levels of detail that are not 
available from any other source. 

Linked wage records and QCEw files also can provide an 
important insight into the nature of multiple jobholding. The 
appearance of a worker’s Social Security number in more than 
one firm’s wage records can signify that the worker is a multiple 
jobholder. The role of multiple jobholding in the earnings 
progression can be examined through this technique. For 
example, researchers can easily identify industries with a 


prevalence of multiple jobholding, or they can see whether there 


New products from linked Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages (QCEW) 
and Wage Records 


State 
DMV 
records 


QCEW (ES-202) 


QCEW wage records 
employer data 


longitudinal database 
employer-employee 
Wage records data 


employee data 


Ul claimants 
file 


Enhanced file 


QCEW wage records 
longitudinal database 


Demographics 


Other data 


State higher 
education 
records 


Sample products: 


Job creation and destruction rates 
New hires 

Rehires 

Separations rate 

Turnover rate 

Multiple jobholders 

Labor market attachment 
Job tenure 

Ul claimants profile 
Program evaluations 
Performance measures 
Pre- and postlayoff studies 
Ad hoc research 
Economic shock analysis 
Worker mobility 


+ 


+ 


Program 
participants 
data 


is an earnings differential between 1nultiple jobholders and single 
jobholders. 

Wage records are available on a quarterly basis and can be 
linked longitudinally. Wage records linked longitudinally through 
the QCEW are valuable in analyzing labor market dynamics 
because they allow analysts to look at labor market participants 
and events over time and to study emerging trends. For example, 
once such large series are developed, labor market interactions 
among workers, such as the workers’ labor market attachment, 
job tenure, and earnings progression within and across jobs, 
can be measured. Using the QCEW identifier, some States have 
constructed time series with up to 14 years of data, and many 
others could do the same, thus offering opportunities to study 
long-term impacts of government programs or of economic 
shocks such as closings of military bases or major employers, 
very large layoffs, or natural disasters on the local level. 


Linking the acew to other data sets 


The QCEW also includes identifiers that allow it to link to 
other data sources, thereby making possible an increasing 
spectrum of uses. For example, demographic sources could 
provide age and gender codes to allow the number of hires of 
men and women by county, by industry, and by age group to be 


calculated. This information, combined with that on wages, could 
aid in formulating workforce development policies. 

Further links to files available at the State level, including 
unemployment claimant files, can profile the duration of a 
worker’s unemployment, prelayoff wages, and postlayoff wages. 
Linkages to education and other employment and training 
program participation records could further the analysis of a 
program’s effectiveness in speeding up employment and in 
raising wages, as well as aid those making human capital 
investment decisions. 


Wage records and other BLS programs 


The availability of wage records offers a valuable opportunity 
for expanding and improving BLS program data. The linkage of 
the QCEW with the UI wage records is a natural starting point. 
Wage records can be used to enhance the accuracy of the new 
BLS business employment dynamics data. By linking the 
quarterly QCEW data across time, a longitudinal database has 
been created that provides job creation and job destruction 
measures on a quarterly basis. The utility of the business employ- 
ment dynamics series, which classifies establishments as open- 
ing, closing, expanding, and contracting, depends on the 
analyst’s ability to distinguish opening and closing firms from 
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continuously operating firms that may be going through mergers, 
consolidations, or acquisitions. This accounting currently relies 
on identifying business predecessors and successors. Improving 
the analyst’s techniques is important, because, if one cannot 
identify business openings and closings accurately, one can 
misconstrue a new employer’s accounts with a predecessor as a 
business opening and a terminated employer’s accounts with a 
successor as a business closing. In the one case, the number of 
openings, and in the other, the number of closings, is affected. 
The UI wage records are being used by several States to track 
the movements of groups of employees as they shift from one 
business to another. Such tracking also can help determine 
whether an apparent new business unit identifier is a true busi- 
ness opening or is a business that has merely been purchased 
by another firm. Careful distinctions between openings and 
closings, as opposed to the presence of a continuous unit 
(though with a new name, due perhaps to a merger or an 
acquisition), are critical to the accuracy of these new and visible 
data series on gross job gains and losses. 

Wage record data also may be used to improve the new BLS 
Job Openings and Labor Turnover Survey (JOLTS),*? which 
provides current monthly data on the number of job openings, 
hires, and separations (including quits, layoffs, and other 
separations) at the national level on a timely basis. These data 
come from a small sample of 16,000 businesses and are the only 
current, statistically representative data on labor demand in the 
US. statistical system. 

Wage records give information on numbers of separations; 
the JOLTS, by contrast, is more detailed, offering information on 
the individual components of separations—quits and layoffs— 
thus making a distinction between voluntary (quits) and 
involuntary (layoffs and discharges) separations that cannot be 
reliably determined with wage records. 

Despite their shortcomings with respect to distinguishing 
between quits and layoffs, wage records can provide information 
about hires and total separations at detailed industry and 
geographical levels; however, the data may not be available for 7 
to 10 months after the separation has taken place. Wage records 
also are a potential validation tool used to check the accuracy of 
responses to the Bureau’s Mass Layoff Statistics (MLS) survey, 
reducing the need and cost of response analysis programs that 
are often utilized to validate survey data. In the MLS program, 
research began in the late 1990s into the use of wage records as 
a tool for labor market analysis. A paper presented at the Inter- 
national Symposium on Linked Employer-Employee Data in May 
1998 marked the beginning of the development of the MLS 
Longitudinal Linked Database (LLD), a computer application that 
allows States to track, compare, and measure postdisplacement 
labor market activity for groups of workers or employers.‘ States 
have used the MLS LLD to conduct postdisplacement research 
on groups of workers by industry, by reason for layoff (including 
regularly collected reasons, such as bankruptcy, and unique 
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situations, such as the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks), 
and by geography. 

In the Bureau’s Local Area Unemployment Statistics 
program, research is ongoing into the use of wage records to 
measure labor market activity within the official concepts of 
the labor force. States participating in this venture have (1) 
developed a method for assigning the place of residence to 
individuals listed in the wage record, (2) converted wage 
record transactions to individuals within the labor market, (3) 
investigated the topic of the measurement of new employment 
as opposed to reemployment, and (4) introduced unemploy- 
ment insurance records as a way of breaking the calendar 
quarter into weekly or monthly segments. The research is 
aimed at providing information that may be used to measure 
new entrants and reentrants into the labor market, particularly 
below the State level. 


Wide range of uses 


In addition to establishing indicators that can be obtained 
from the QCEW and wage records, linking all of these data 
sets with other data sets lends richer dimensions to labor 
market or some other kind of economic analysis. The range of 
uses of the QCEW with linked wage records continues to 
expand; a list of some of these, categorized by type of use, 
is given in exhibit 1. The other articles in this issue have 
been selected as examples of the types of analyses that 
can flow from the use of QCEW-enhanced wage records. 
The authors are from some of the States that have been 
leading the effort in mining QCEW and wage records to 
address important labor market issues. 


The Federal-State partnership 


States have been using administrative wage records for economic 
research for almost two decades now, and the pace has inten- 
sified in recent years. A scan of States’ use of wage records 
conducted by the Bis Federal-State Wage Records Committee 
identified one published State research product in 1986 that used 
such records. By contrast, in 2002, States published 36 research 
products based on wage records. Federal interest in wage records 
has been spurred by the passage of several pieces of legislation, 
most recently the Workforce Investment Act of 1998. This Act 
mandates the development by the Department of Labor of a 
comprehensive national, State, and local labor market information 
system to serve the planning purposes of State and local work- 
force investment boards. According to the Act, such a system 
would include wage records, maintained longitudinally and set 
up to allow for the production of local, State, and national 
employment and earnings data. 

To make this system a reality, a national Wage Records 
Committee (see previous paragraph) sponsored by the 
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Exhibit 1, Uses of a combined Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages/Wage Record 


database 


Economic statistical measures: 


Analysis of the levels and rates of employer-level job 
creation and destruction. 

Measures of labor market dynamics, such as employ- 
ment and wages of those hired, rehired, or separated; 
special tabulations on aged workers and on young 
and highly mobile workers. 

Measures of wage differentials between those who 
change jobs relatively frequently and those with long- 
term attachments to their jobs. 

Geographic relocations, including effects on the 
duration of unemployment and the reemployment 
wages of dislocated workers. 

Profiles of worker job mobility and multiple jobholders. 
Levels and changes in earnings, by detailed industry 
and geography, including county data, data on low- 
wage earners by age group, and information on earn- 
ings differentials between men and women. 
Cross-State and cross-regional worker mobility and 
migration. 


Economic policy and program performance evaluations: 


Study of Welfare-to-Work outcomes, including short- 
and long-term analysis of employment and unemploy- 
ment duration, frequency of job changes, wage changes 
over time, and the impact of economic downturns on 
workers in this group. 

Analysis of job-training program outcomes, including 
short- and long-term analysis of effects on employ- 
ment and wages over time. 

Followup of ur claimant outcomes, including prelayoff 
wages and job tenure status, length of time the claim- 
ant continues receiving unemployment insurance ben- 
efits, time required for reemployment following exhaus- 
tion of benefits, reemployment wages, and geographic 
location and industry of reemployment. 

Profiling of outcomes of layoffs, including quantifying 
differences in economic impact and worker outcomes 


resulting from mass layoffs, compared with the 
normal economic impact of layoffs in the local area. 
Performance of outcome analyses, including com- 
paring profiles of those who complete a job training 
program, those who begin such a program, but leave 
before completing it, and other groups. 


Questions regarding economic development and economic 
shock analysis: 


When large firms reduce their workforce signif- 
icantly or leave an area, what becomes of the skilled 
workforce? Do the displaced workers migrate out of 
State, find other employment within the area (at 
adjusted wages), or exit the labor force? 

What types of workers do fast-growing areas attract, 
and where do they come from? Are these workers 
young and mobile, and are they drawn from the 
retired, the semiretired, or the existing population 
that currently is not in the labor force? 

Where do new firms get their workers? From unem- 
ployment rolls, other firms, or neighboring areas? 
From outside the State? From among multiple 
jobholders? Or from yet another source? 

When natural disasters or other events occur, what 
is the size and profile of the affected workforce in 
the area, and what becomes of these workers? 


Development of employer and local-area-workforce profiles: 


Demographic profiles of the workforce, such as 
profiles of aged workers and profiles of new entrants 
and low-wage earners by age. 

Profiles of resident and nonresident workers. 
Source and demographic profiles of the population 
of new hires. 

Demographic profiles of separated workers and their 
geographic and industry relocation outcomes. 
Profiles of workers’ job mobility and of the trans- 
portation infrastructure that supports mobility. 
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Workforce Information Council was established in 2002. The 
committee, which is composed of staff and researchers from 14 
States and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is charged with 
identifying existing uses and users of the QCEW-enhanced 
wage records, assessing resources and infrastructure require- 
ments for a potential wage-records-based program, and profiling 
barriers to the access and use of wage records by States. A sur- 
vey of the 50 State Workforce Agencies conducted by the Wage 
Records Committee clearly pointed to the need for such a national 
program. The survey results and a national Wage Records Sym- 
posium, which was held in July 2003 in Washington, DC, also 
revealed a growing momentum towards building a national wage 
records program.’ States are beginning to expand the use of 
these administrative records, and a rich body of research based 
on them is steadily accumulating. The survey and the 
symposium, however, found that, despite the progress made so 
far, significant barriers to the efficient and full utilization of this 
rich data source remain. 


Limitations and barriers 


The survey of the States just discussed revealed that the most 
frequently cited barrier to the access and use of wage records was 
insufficient staff and resources. Beyond these common problems, 
the full-scale use of the combined QCEW and wage records is also 
limited in several specific areas. First, as with any set of adminis- 
trative data, this set needs some review and editing prior-to its 
use. Second, States need a set of common concepts and defini- 
tions in order for the resulting economic data to be comparable. 
Third, States require a common, standardized set of computer tools 
to be used and shared at the State level so that alternative data 
sets can be utilized to address each individual State’s needs as it 
sees fit. The BLS Federal-State Wage Records Committee has set 
the framework for identifying ways to address these needs. 
Another barrier is the need for cross-State sharing of wage 
records to address commuting and worker mobility across State 


Notes 


lines. One-third of U.S. employment is in counties bordering 
other States, and there is a very high level of cross-State 
commuting, particularly in the densely populated eastern United 
States. The development of files suitable for cross-State sharing 
faces several difficult methodological problems, yet cross-State 
sharing remains very important to virtually every use discussed 
in this article. Another critical issue is the need for methods for 
allocating the wage records of a firm to the individual locations 
of multiestablishment businesses. The Census Bureau is con- 
ducting research in this area. 

Maintaining the confidentiality of information from indi- 
viduals’ wage records is the single most important issue facing 
users of wage records. Among the policies and techniques that 
must be developed to maintain confidentiality are the encryption 
of Social Security numbers, a policy which ensures that only 
sufficiently large groups of people and firms will be studied, and 
recognized nondisclosure methods. 

Federal agencies other than the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
have a strong interest in using wage records. For example, the 
ETA will use them to evaluate the performance of certain of its 
programs under the Office of Management and Budget’s 
Common Measures Initiative. The Census Bureau also has 


-developed approaches to using wage records and the QCEW 


in innovative ways. Cross-agency, collaborative approaches 
have proven to be a good way of moving forward effectively. 


STRONG DEMAND FOR BETTER INFORMATION to explain the 
dynamic nature of the labor market, together with an emphasis 
on accountability and performance measures in all government 
programs, is prompting researchers to use existing employer and 
employee administrative records to fill data gaps. Among the 
many advantages to using these already collected data are their 
comparatively low cost and detailed coverage. The combined 
QCEW and wage records are ideal tools for generating labor 
market dynamic indicators. They also are useful in analyzing 
labor market behavior, performance measures, and economic 
shocks. O 


' See James R. Spletzer, R. Jason Faberman, Akbar Sadeghi, David 
M. Talan, and Richard L. Clayton, “Business employment dynamics: 
new data on gross job gains and losses,” Monthly Labor Review, April 
2004, pp. 29-42. 


? Qcew data are on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/cew/ 
home.htm. 


* JOLTS data are on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/jlts/ 
home.htm. 
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* Sharon Brown and Robert Cottrell, “Linking Administrative and 
Survey Data to Identify Mass Layoffs,” paper presented at the 
International Symposium on Linked Employer-Employee Data, 
Arlington, vA, May 1998. 


° The proceedings of the symposium, including articles and 
presentation materials, are on the Internet at http://www. 
workforceinfocouncil.org. 
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Alaska’s ‘brain drain’: 


myth or reality? 


A variety of administrative data are used 
to determine if the long-term education, 
employment, and outmigration patterns 
of Alaska’s youth are draining Alaska’s 


labor force, causing ‘brain drain’ 


laska has one of the highest outmigration 
As in the Nation. The general belief is 
that a disproportionately large percentage 
of Alaska’s young adults leave Alaska after 
graduating from high school or after completing 
some postsecondary education in the State. Also, 
there is wide concern that the percentage of 
Alaskans who continue their education beyond 
high school is among the lowest in the Nation.' 
This article presents data to quantify these 
phenomena, sometimes characterized as a “brain 
drain,” using a variety of administrative data. 
This article tracks a study group of more than 
16,000 Alaskans, age 15—16 in 1994 (hereinafter, 
1994 Youth).’ It follows this group through their 
postsecondary education in Alaska and at out- 
of-State institutions and examines their employ- 
ment status in Alaska. 


Summary of findings 


e More than 62 percent of the 1994 Youth were 
still Alaskan residents in 2002, compared with 
71.3 percent of the total Alaskan population. 

e A\little more than 55 percent of the 1994 Youth 
group had some reported postsecondary 
education, nearly identical to the post- 
secondary education rate of a group of 17- and 
18-year-old Alaskan youth in 2000. 

e Approximately 62 percent of the 1994 Youth 
group who pursued postsecondary education, 
did so exclusively in Alaska. 

e More than 84 percent of the 1994 Youth who 


had received their postsecondary education 
exclusively in Alaska were still Alaska 
residents in 2002, compared with 51 percent 
of the 1994 Youth who had received post- 
secondary education exclusively outside the 
State were Alaska residents in 2002. 

e Nearly 70 percent of the 1994 Youth group 
with postsecondary education had attended 
the University of Alaska at some time from 
1996 through 2002. 

e More than 12 percent of the total 1994 Youth 
group earned one or more degrees as of the 
end of 2002. 

e Nearly 54 percent (8,659) of the 1994 Youth 
group were employed in Alaska in 2002 based 
upon a match with Alaskan unemployment 
insurance wage records. Average 2002 earnings 
varied by educational attainment, with highest 
average earnings in Alaska achieved by those 
youth who had earned a degree at the 
University of Alaska. 


The number of young Alaskans entering the 
labor force each year is rapidly increasing. In 2002, 
there were nearly twice as many 16-year-old 
Alaskans (11,246) as there were new jobs created in 
Alaska from 2001 to 2002 (6,500). Nevertheless, a 
significant number of employment opportunities are 
available to new entrants to the labor force. The 


- large number of new hires each quarter and an 


increasing number of workers approaching 
retirement age all present opportunities to young 
jobseekers. Although there is always the likelihood 
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of amismatch between skills of a new worker and job openings, 
tracking the postsecondary education and employment 
patterns of young Alaskans can be helpful in determining 
priorities and programs that could provide additional 
opportunities in the coming years for Alaska youth. 


Methodology 


More than 16,000 Alaskans age 15-16 in 1994 were identified 
based upon reported date of birth on their Alaska Permanent 
Fund Dividend application* and matched with unemployment 
insurance wage records, as well as a variety of administrative 
data. This cohort was tracked from 1994 to 2002 and monitored 
on its continuing education and employment outcomes. There 
is currently no high school graduate database available for 
Alaska, so this compilation was used as a proxy for that 
information. An additional group of 20,413 17- and 18-year- 
olds in 2000 was selected for tracking short-term 
postsecondary education choices. 

The majority of the study group retained their Alaska 
residency during the 1994-2002 evaluation period and had 
identifiable postsecondary education both within and outside 
Alaska. No information was available for youth employed 
outside Alaska or youth who died or left the United States 
during this period. Youth arriving in Alaska after 1994 were 
excluded from the study group. 


Administrative data. The Alaska Permanent Fund Dividend 
application form provides a few key demographic variables. 
Age, sex and place of residence information is collected from 
the file and used to identify the population, identify place of 
residence by year, determine continued residency and track 
in-State and estimate out-of-State migration. 

Continuing education among Alaskan youth was tracked 
using University of Alaska and other Alaska postsecondary 
education files, as well as National Student Clearinghouse data 
showing education and degrees obtained in other Alaskan 
schools and in other States. Although not all out-of-State schools 
and all years were available, the Clearinghouse data helped to fill 
a gap in information about the large number of Alaskans who 
pursue postsecondary education outside the State. Although 
not all schools report information for all years, the data provided 
was the best available for postsecondary education activity and 
outcomes of the Alaska youth population. 


Other available data In addition to industry and earnings 
information, Alaska’s unemployment insurance wage record 
file contains occupation and place of work information for 
most wage and salary workers in the State. Employers are 
provided with special occupational coding manuals, based 
on the Standard Occupational Classification system that assist 
them in coding each of their worker’s jobs. Besides providing 
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informatior. on the progress of workers through a career ladder, 
the coding manuals allow researchers to compare occupational 
information by matching an occupation with the typical 
education level for that occupation and examine earnings by 
occupation. In addition, occupation data associated with each 
worker are helpful in determining if workers were employed in an 
occupation related to their education and training. This 
information is collectively known as Alaska’s Occupational 
Database. The Wage Record Interchange System could not be 
used to track the employment outcomes of youth that were 
employed outside the State because that file can be used only 
for evaluating the performance of certain federally funded training 
programs, primarily those associated with the Workforce 
Investment Act. 


Characteristics of Alaska’s youth 


The study cohort of 16,114 Alaskans age 15—16 in 1994 had 
significantly more men (52.5 percent) than women (47.5 
percent). In fact, the number of men exceeded the number of 
women in all age groups in Alaska in 1994. Also consistent 
with the overall population distribution in Alaska, the 1994 
Youth population reported their residence as: 37.8 percent in 
Anchorage, 12.3 percent in Fairbanks, 10.4 percent in 
Matanuska-Susitna‘, and 8.7 percent in Kenai. 

No information is currently available indicating whether 
the 1994 Youth were Alaskan high school students in 1994 or 
had graduated from an Alaskan high school in 1994. In 1996 
and 1997, the Alaska Department of Education and Early 
Development reported that there were 12,209 high school 
graduates from Alaska’s school districts, and this group 
represents a large percentage of the total high school- 
graduation-age population for those years. (The statewide 
dropout rate for grades 7-12 ranged from 3.4 percent to 4.1 
percent from 1996 to 1998.) 

For purposes of comparison, a second group of Alaskan 
youth age 17—18 in 2000 was selected and matched with 
administrative data. This group of recent high-school- 
graduation-age youth was examined to determine their 
employment and postsecondary education outcomes shortly 
after their high school years. 


Residency and outmigration 


Older youth and young adults typically have the highest 
migration rates of any other population group. These 
individuals are at a crossroads of their lives when they are 
either continuing their education or considering a serious job 
or career. To achieve these goals, many young persons 
consider moving to another location. Although the majority 
of Alaska’s 1994 Youth study group chose to continue their 
work or education close to home, many others chose to leave 
Alaska to pursue their long-term goals. 


Due primarily to outmigration during the 1994-2002 period, 
there was a significant decline in the number of Alaska’s 1994 
Youth from 1994 though 1997 when most of the students 
would have been old enough to graduate from high school. 
In 1997, 82.6 percent of the 1994 Youth group were still Alaskan 
residents based upon Permanent Fund Dividend applications. 
By 2002, 62.5 percent of this population were still Alaska 
residents. (See chart 1.)° 

Outmigration rates for Alaskan youth age 17-19 and age1 5— 
16 in 1994 were the highest of any other age group. In 
comparison, 28.7 percent of all of Alaska’s residents (Permanent 
Fund Dividend basis) were no longer Alaskan residents in 2002, 
fully 37.5 percent of 15- and 16-year-olds and 38.8 percent of 17- 
and 19-year-olds no longer resided in Alaska in 2002. (See table 
1.) The migration rate for male and female youth was virtually 
the same for those in the 15- and 16-age-group. 

Overall, 37.7 percent of the 1994 Youth age 15-16 were no 
longer residents of Alaska in 2002. Although there were 
significant differences in outmigration rates from Alaska by 
age group from 1994 to 2002, the migration rates by geographic 
area varied dramatically depending on where the youth lived 
in Alaska in 1994. (See table 2.) Boroughs in Southeast Alaska 
exhibited the largest outmigration rate for the 15—16 year old 
population, with only 50.5 percent of these youth from 
Ketchikan still in Alaska in 2002, 52.5 percent of the Juneau 


| Chart 1. Percent of population retaining Alaskan residency, 1994 Youth cohort and total all ages, 


1994-2002 
Percent 


youth cohort remaining in Alaska, and 56.8 percent of the 
Sitka youth remaining in the State. 

Some of Alaska’s rural Boroughs and census areas had 
very low outmigration rates, with nearly 90 percent of the 
1994 Youth of Wade Hampton, 88.4 percent of Dillingham 
youth, 85.9 percent of Nome youth, and 84.6 percent of Bethel 
youth remaining in-State through 2002. 

By 2002, more than 14 percent of Alaska resident 1994 Youth 
moved to another borough or census area in Alaska. (See 
chart 2.) Rural resident youth were just as likely to move to 
another part of Alaska than to move outside Alaska. 
Following a wider variety of education or employment 
opportunities, those who moved from a rural area and stayed 
in Alaska were much more likely to move to Anchorage or 
Fairbanks than to another rural region. 

Alaska generally has one of the highest interstate migration 
rates of any other State. Outmigration during the 1990’s 
averaged 7.2 percent per year for the total population. Based 
upon analysis of Internal Revenue Service tax return data, 
46.9 percent of gross migration (both “immigration” and 
outmigration) was to States in the western part of the United 
States. Washington and California were the two top States 
for interstate migration.® Alaska youth attended out-of-State 
postsecondary schools in these same “magnet” States. 

Although some of the regions in Alaska with the highest 
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Hable 1.| Percent of Alaska 1994 population remaining in 
Alaska in subsequent years, by age group 


Age group 1994 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 2002 
=f if =i 
TOtall..cftassessseoccaece es 100 91.4 86.1 82.6 71.3 
Age 14 years .........ceeed 
ANGIUNG ON nercccecscseese-c nes 100 91.5 86.9 83.9 74.8 
NS= IOV CANS cecerstescecrsed 100 91.2 86.9 82.6 62.3 
V7 =19 VANS... -cre-neneneveee 100 88.9 82.3 tee 61.2 
20-29 Years ou... eee eeeeed 100 87.8 80.6 76.0 65.9 
30-39 Years oo... cece 100 92.1 86.8 83.5 74.1 
40-49 years ...... eee 100 93.4 89.2 86.5 76.2 
50 years and older ........ 100 91:5 86.2 82.1 65.9 
Note: Continued residency in Alaska measured by application for Alaska 
Permanent Fund Dividend. 
Source: Alaska Population Overview-1999 Estimates, Alaska 
Department of Labor and Workforce Development, Research and Analysis, 
May 2000. 
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migration rates had slow growing or declining economies, 
this was not the entire explanation for this pattern. Some of 
the rural regions of Alaska with relatively low migration rates 
also exhibited slow growth prospects during the 1990’s. 
Clearly, both economic, cultural factors and environmental 


factors play a part in the decision to leave Alaska for con- 
tinuing education and pursuing economic opportunities. 

There was very little flow from “resident” to “nonresident” 
status and back, over the course of the 9 years from 1994 
through 2002. For those resident youth in 1994 who were still 
residents in 2002, more than 90 percent had been residents 
throughout the entire period. Once they left Alaska and 
became nonresidents, very few became residents again in later 
years. For the recent population study of Alaskan youth age 
17-18 in 2000, 86.1 percent were still residents of Alaska in 
2002 based upon Alaska Permanent Fund Dividend 
application. 


Postsecondary education rates 


Three sources of information were used to identify 
postsecondary education activity for Alaska’s youth: 
University of Alaska student records from 1996 through 2002, 
Alaska training program records collected as part of an annual 
evaluation of State funded training programs, and data from 
the National Student Clearinghouse, 2000 through 2002. The 
National Student Clearinghouse data includes information 


Borough/census area place of residence of Alaskan youth age 15-16 in 1994 and place of residence in 2002 


Residence in 2002 
poss 
Remained in same borough/ Moved to other borough/ Moved outside Alaska 
Residence in 1994 census area census area in Alaska 
Total 
] 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
| ae 

ST OUAI s ancanusacanrveceminvasaeesaitevewtosneceavs 16,114 WRIA RS) 47.9 2,324 14.4 6,077 Sit 

AlGUtHaNS? BAS czccecccsesesscrsaneenteetee cs 38 23 60.5 4 18.4 8 21.1 

PIGUTANS: WEST vexsrecass cavetsssicccrseese 69 24 34.8 18 26.1 27 39.1 
AMC OF AGO Fae cs avec usec cnenacvvaivsvevranes? 6,089 3,180 52.2 515 8.5 2,394 39.3 
Bethel See adele erates wade de ieseanoaeh ace asetiaaaeaizy 443 316 Fates: 59 13.3 68 15:3 
BriStol Bay .....-+ss-ssersssesseesseesnesssseenees 29 8 27.6 10 34.5 1 37.9 

Denali Meat anise asataws atcas inate sp enipaarionet ic 53 21 39.6 15 28.3 17 32.1 
DINMMOMAIN: <itexescrestesvevecsacso.vaterenaesanvis 130 87 66.9 28 21.5 15 11.5 
FEN ANIKS cee wee careneeveene 1,982 937 47.3 198 10 847 42.7 
PABUIVGS: a oees ster tntecens wanna os conseoneeraneeeere 74 19 25.7 22 29.7 33 44.6 
JUTIGAU: s szcceteeresnetete anys. .ntedrausees 904 288 31.9 186 20.6 430 47.6 
Kenai seseenssesseavennecsecnssesscevsesscnnsnaseeeees 1,409 593 42.1 233 16.5 583 41.4 
Ketchikan ieee 428 162 37.9 54 12.6 212 49.5 
Kodiak 359 141 39.3 70 19.5 148 41.2 
Lake and Peninsula ....cccccccccseccsssson 52 26 50.0 18 34.6 8 15.4 
WABIUIN. os nk teg ec 1,682 769 45.7 319 19 594 35.3 
NOIMIG a hcdeuvatsasseneieattrsss stanenvartons 284 180 63.4 64 22.5 40 14.1 
NOMM SlOD6 ctrscctarasavavssaseresssisversdouans 186 ile 62.9 34 18.3 35 18.8 
NOrthiWEStiANCHC vttantarovesthericertccest 210 136 64.8 41 19.5 33 15.7 
pow-Outer Ketchikan .....cscsneen 183 75 41.0 35 19.1 73 39.9 
Sitka GaSe TEE =. FESR 241 95 39.4 42 17.4 104 43.2 

Skagway-Hoonah-Angoon ............6++ 107 33 30.8 32 29.9 

Southeast FairbankS s.cccsocsseeece00.. 208 70 33.7 75 36.1 Ps me 
Vald@z-COrdOVA ..sssssscsssseesseesssereeeee 282 88 31.2 75 26.6 119 42.2 
Wade Hampton ....cccsssssssssssseeensree 198 141 71.2 36 18.2 21 10.6 
Wrangell-PetersbUrg -.....esecsseeesoee 179 65 36.3 36 20.1 78 43.6 
Sh Saber ahs os 24 9 37.5 8 33.3 7 29.2 
YukOn-KOYUIUI wn nnnnnnsn 244 110 45.1 88 36.1 46 18.9 

KNOWN: saceccctecanwues sxacazavaveacten tiers cos 27 0 0 6 22.2 i 
es per 778 
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Source: Alaska Population Overview-1999 estimates, Alaska Department of Labor and Workforce Development, Research and Analysis, May 2000 


Residence in 2002 of the 1994 Alaskan 
Youth, age 15-16 


Lived in same borough 


Lived in 
different 
borough 


Nonresident/ 
unknown location 


Source: Department of Labor Workforce Development, 
Research and Analysis, and Alaska Permanent Fund 
Dividend historical application Data. 


about the education and degree status of more than 90 percent 
of the students enrolled in the Nation’s colleges and 
universities. 

At least 55.3 percent (8,903) of the 1994 Alaskan Youth 
population had attended one or more postsecondary schools 
from 1996 through 2002. More than 34 percent (5,537) of these 
youth pursued their postsecondary education exclusively in 
Alaska, 7.4 percent (1,190) went to school exclusively outside 
Alaska, and 13.5 percent (2,176) attended postsecondary 
education institutions both inside and outside the State. 
Nationwide, about 63 percent of high school graduates age 
16 to 24, and about 43 percent of all 18- to 24-year-olds had 
enrolled in college in 1999. 

More than 6,200 of the 1994 Youth attended the University 
of Alaska at some time from 1996 through 2002. Of those 
youth, 34. 1 percent earned credits, and the remainder either 
withdrew from their course or courses, received an incomplete, 
or failed. Nearly 70 percent of the 1994 Alaska Youth that 
attended a postsecondary institution attended the University 
of Alaska. 

More than 12 percent (1,989) of the 1994 Youth group had 
earned one or more degrees or certificates, or both, as of 
December 2002. From 1996 through 2002 ,838 of the youth 
earned one or more degrees and certificates of all types from 
the University of Alaska. 


Residency and current employment status varied signi- 
ficantly depending upon the location of reported post- 
secondary education activity. Those 1994 Youth who had 
reported both in-State and out-of-State postsecondary 
education had the lowest current Alaska employment and 
residency, with only 25 percent of those youth residents of 
Alaska in 2002 and 18 percent reported working in the State in 
2002. (See table 3.) 

The number (and percent) of 1994 Youth who attended a 
postsecondary institution varied significantly by place of 
residence (See table 4 and chart 3). Rural areas had 
representatives among both the lowest and highest 
postsecondary participation groups. Lowest postsecondary 
participation (less than 45 percent) was reported in the North 
Slope Borough, Northwest Arctic Borough, and Bethel 
Census Area and the highest rates (more than 60 percent) 
were reported in Valdez-Cordova Census Area, Denali 
Borough, and Dillingham Census Area. 

The 1994 youth in the urban areas of Anchorage, Fairbanks 
and Matanuska-Susitna attained the largest number of 
postsecondary degrees or certificates, and urban areas generally 
had higher rates of attainment. However, the Aleutians West 
Census Area and Denali Borough both had high rates of degree 
attainment, but with very small total numbers. In general, rural 
areas fared poorly in terms of degree attainment, with the North 
Slope Borough and Wade Hampton having less than 2 percent 
of their youth population reporting that they had achieved a 
degree or certificate as of 2002. 


Postsecondary education, 2000 


The 20,413 of Alaska’s youth age 17—18 in 2000 were matched 
with University of Alaska and National Student 
Clearinghouse files to identify their participation in 
postsecondary education. (See table 4 and chart 4) Their 
participation mirrored the 1994 Youth group, with a 55.1- 


Table 3.| Residency and employment status in 2002 of 
Alaskan youth age 15-16 years in 1994 


Resident in Employed in Alaska 
Education Total 2002 22 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
No reported post- 
secondary school 
Information .2.c.-:-+-00. 7,211 4,202 58.3 3,623 50.2 
Alaska OMY secsscccsseeesee | 5537- | 4679 | 84.5 | 4207 | 76.0 
Outside Alaska only .....4 1,190 607 51.0 428 36.0 
Inside and outside 
Alaska (icucccnisiiecd 2,176 549 25.2 400 18.4 
Ola este cietesssseeeeeenunee 16,114 |10,037 62.3 8,658 SORYS 
| 
Source: Alaska Population Overview—1999 estimates, Alaska 
Department of Labor and Workforce Development, Research and Analysis, 
May 2000. 
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Education, residency, and 


employment indicators of Alaskan youth in 1994 and 2000 by place and residence 


percent rate for those attending one or more postsecondary 
institutions. Longer term tracking of the 2000 Youth group 
will likely result in higher postsecondary education 
participation rates than the 1994 group. 

Although only the most ambitious 17-year-old would have 
had time to earn a Bachelor’s degree by the end of 2002, more 
than 140 youth in this group had earned certificates or 
Associate degrees by that time. 

For those youth who had received some postsecondary 
education, as of 2002, two-thirds had received that education 
exclusively in Alaska. The remainder received some 
postsecondary education outside the state, with 12.4 percent 
continuing their education exclusively outside Alaska. 


Female youth more likely to purticipate in postsecondary 
education. More than 50 percent (4,279) of men in the 1994 
Youth group had some reported postsecondary education 
and 60.2 percent (4,602) of the women had postsecondary 
education. A little less than 10 percent of the men earned a 
degree and more than 15 percent of the women were degree 
recipients. Nearly 59 percent of those with degrees were 
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Youth age 15-16 in 1994 Youth yor 17-18 in 2000 
T 
Attended Attended Empléved 
Residency Total Post: | Degree | Resident ee oe BS see ath pegs || Rence ae Aca 
youth parca rils recipient | in 2002 | jn 2002 youth education P in 2002 

STOtAl ares xicsesias arececxcnestoe 16,114 8,886 1,989 10,037 8,658 20,413 11,254 142 
Aleutians East.............. 38 22 4 30 24 54 27 0 
Aleutians West ..............++ 69 44 11 42 46 The) 38 1 
I Naot 0) ¢2(0 fe) eeaceereee cecceeeeeecee 6,089 3,503 843 3,695 3,146 7,587 4,207 40 
Bethel sccscececstersccseectesea-s 443 160 17 375 356 552 221 3 
Bristol Bay Giectcc.cecrcssascsnte-ss 29 17 4 18 15 39 28 0 
DeMaliiiiccsteecerscegs-scaottecese ost 53 37 10 36 30 60 38 2 
BilliiaQhattiwersrsctceteee-eenee 130 86 9 115 100 153 99 1 145 109 
FalnbanKGlecen-c-cetstereresene ee 1,982 1,176 295 1,135 971 2,413 1,418 17 2,091 1,769 
RAIN GS reaseesnscatarersewnsetete 74 36 8 4 42 98 1 80 69 
SUMO UPR eee cers see ss tcceectaeteseess 904 499 118 474 434 1,213 643 11 1,015 856 
KON al eer retence-asecs centres ta: 1,409 794 192 826 693 1,838 1,191 11 1,597 1,265 
Ketchikan’ oe tie. ttctencsceece 428 243 48 216 201 439 231 2 361 284 
KOGIAK: cries ctrecsstrteesserenetaccs 359 219 41 211 175 393 262 ve 329 256 
Lake and Peninsula........... 52 28 2 44 38 73 42 0 61 56 
Matanuska-Susitna ........... 1,682 885 198 1,088 914 2,311 1,200 24 2,008 1,582 
NOMO:SN asec sarsicst arses 284 141 22 244 212 318 145 2 292 246 
North SlOp@ io -c--eceereescee 186 47 3 151 133 257 84 0) 227 205 
Northwest Arctic ............... 210 68 9 177 159 259 84 0 241 196 
pow-Outer Ketchikan ........ 183 72 10 110 90 208 91 0 172 126 
SUK AL cia ccevcereaseecevansesesusre con's 241 157 28 137 121 273 176 me 219 183 
Skagway-Hoonah-Angoon .. 107 54 14 65 61 100 53 2 85 te. 
Southeast Fairbanks ......... 208 107 21 145 123 238 122 5 203 149 
Valdez-Cordova ........:..e 282 197 39 163 142 338 270 7 293 237 
Wade Hampton ...........:.006 198 73 3 177 164 270 77 1 255 215 
Wrangell-Petersburg .......... 179 90 20 101 81 212 127 0 171 125 
VAKUtAlt ye. ox cciesevansesnssscatenriss 24 14 0 17 15 21 9 0 20 18 
Yukon-Koyukuk ............0064- 244 103 14 198 169 269 136 0 246 201 
Other/UNKNOWN ..........20000+ 27 14 6 6 5 352 182 3 123 87 

Source: Alaska Population Overview—1999 estimates, Alaska Department of Labor and Workforce Development, Research and Analysis, May 2002. 


women. For those attending postsecondary schools, women 
were more likely to attend exclusively in Alaska. 


Alaska students matriculate along the west coast. The 1994 
Youth group attended colleges and universities in every State in 
the Nation from 2000-02 (See chart 5). However, postsecondary 
education students who went to school at some time outside 
Alaska were most likely to attend colleges and universities in the 
western part of the United States. Based upon the State of the 
last school that the 1994 Youth group attended, Washington, 
Oregon, California, Colorado, Utah, Montana and Nevada were 
the top States for college and university attendance. 


University of Alaska student data 


Nearly 39 percent of the 1994 Youth (6,264 students) attended 
one or more terms at the University of Alaska from the fall of 
1996 through the fall of 2002. However, a large percentage 
(46.7 percent) of the youth who attended the University of 
Alaska attended for three or fewer terms during the period. 
More than 62 percent of those youth who attended the 


| Chart 3._| Percent of 1994 Youth with some postsecondary education, 2002 
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University of Alaska at some time during the period started 
their attendance by the fall of 1997. 

As of fall 2002, 838 of the youth cohort had received one or 
more degrees from the University of Alaska. Based upon the 
first reported degree awarded, 488 had earned a baccalaureate 
degree; 308, an Associate’s degree; and the remainder had 
earned advanced degrees or other certifications. 

Each year, the University of Alaska awards approximately 
1,300 bachelor’s degrees. Chart 6 shows the number of 
degrees awarded and the 2002 resident and employment status 
for each year’s degree recipients. As expected, the 2002 
University of Alaska graduates have the highest current 
Alaska residency and employment rates, but those students 
who earned degrees early in the decade have relatively high 
and stable employment and residency rates as well. For the 
recent youth cohort, those Alaskans age 17-18 in 2000, 38.6 
percent attended the University of Alaska at some time from 
1996 through 2002. Nearly 16 percent were still attending the 
University of Alaska as of fall 2002. 


Employment and earnings of University of Alaska students. 
A little more than 4,200 2002 graduates and former students of 
the University of Alaska from the 1994 Youth cohort were 
employed in Alaska in 2002. This group earned more than $79 
million, based upon administrative record matches with 
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Source: Department of Labor Workforce Development, Research and Analysis, and Alaska Permanent Fund 
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Alaska unemployment insurance wage records. Students who 
earned one or more degrees at the University of Alaska had 
the highest average total Alaska earnings in 2002 when com- 
pared with all other 1994 Youth. (See chart 7 and table 5.) 
Workers who reported having between 61 and 90 University 
of Alaska credits had the second highest average earnings. 

No matter the level of educational attainment, the male 
group earned more than the female cohort in Alaska in 2002. 
Nevertheless, there was a much larger number of reported 
female degree recipients and a much larger number who were 
employed in Alaska in 2002. (See table 6.) Women who earned 
a degree at the University of Alaska had wage and salary 
earnings approximately 50 percent greater than those females 
who did not attend the University of Alaska. In 2002, male 
youth who did not attend the university had average earnings 
that were 94 percent as much as the entire male youth cohort 
and female youth who did not attend earned 83.9 percent as 
much as all women in the group. 


Employment and earnings of Alaska youth 


Total wage and salary earnings in Alaska in 2002 for the 8,659 
employed 1994 Youth were $149.2 million. These workers, 
representing 53.7 percent of the total 1994 Youth study group, 
earned on average $17,238 in 2002, compared with $25,808 average 
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[Chart 4 Postsecondary education status thru 2002 
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SouRCE: Department of Labor Workforce Development, 
Research and Analysis. 


annual earnings for all workers employed at some time during the 
year in Alaska in the same year. The largest number of workers 
and the highest total earnings were in the trade, transportation 
and utilities industry, however, highest average and median 
earnings were paid to workers in the natural resource and mining 
industry. (See table 7.) 

Alaska’s oil and mining industry has very high paying jobs. 
Average earnings for the 1994 Youth workers in that industry 
were $35,226; twice as much as the average for all of the 1994 
Youth working in Alaska in 2992. But these 1994 Youth 
workers still earned significantly less than all workers 
employed in the natural resources and mining industry who 
average $62,557 annual earnings in 2002. 

Although Alaska’s unemployment insurance wage record file 
does not capture the number of hours worked for each employee, 
calendar quarters worked does provide some indication of 
attachment to the labor force over time. In 2002, 55 percent of the 
1994 Youth employed in Alaska 2002 worked during all four 
quarters of the year suggesting a strong attachment to the labor 
force. (See chart 8.) However, nearly 64 percent of the 1994 Youth 
workers employed at some time during the year in Alaska earned 
less than $20,000 and about 40 percent earned less than $10,000. 
(See chart 9.) Workers who were employed during all four quarters 
earned an average of $25,129. 
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Youth with postsecondary education. Matching the 1994 
Youth age 15-16 records with 2002 Alaska unemployment 
insurance wage records and education and residency 
administrative data, this study finds that the majority of total 
Alaska earnings were received by those youth who had 
reported some Alaska postsecondary education. Total 
earnings were $149.2 million, with $81.0 million going to youth 
with some Alaska postsecondary education (table 8). Those 
youth who had earned one or more degrees had the highest 
average earnings ($19,754), although those youth reporting 
some Alaska postsecondary education earned nearly as 
much, with $19,251 in 2002. Lowest average and total earnings 
were received by youth who had postsecondary education 
both inside and outside Alaska. 

Based upon analysis of those 1994 Youth employed at some 
time during 2002, nearly 53 percent were employed by one 
employer during the year, 28.3 percent of workers were 
employed by two employers (either consecutively or 
concurrently), and 12.0 percent were employed by three 
employers in 2002. These workers were employed an average 
of 3.2 quarters per year. 


Occupation and educational attainment 


Alaska’s unemployment insurance wage records contain 
Standard Occupational Classification- based occupational 
identifiers for more than 95 percent of unemployment insurance 
wage records. Minimum training level codes, assigned 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics classification 
system, can be used to determine if postsecondary education 
graduates, or those receiving significant postsecondary 
education are working in an occupation that require that level 
of training. If workers are employed in an occupation that 
requires only short-term on- the-job training, but they had 
received considerable postsecondary education, they can 
be considered “underemployed.” 

The 1994 Youth group has not had time for significant work 
experience following postsecondary education. Preliminary 
findings show that about one-third of the 991 youth who had 
degrees were employed in Alaska in 2002 in occupations with 
assigned training levels and were working in occupations in 
which a degree was required. (See table 9.) 

However, a significant number of 1994 Youth with no reported 
degree information were working in occupations generally 
requiring degrees. Some of the occupations most frequently 
reported in this category include financial specialists, general 
and operations managers, biological technicians, preschool 
teachers, computer support specialists, recreation workers, 
accountants and auditors, engineering technicians, and health 
technologists. Incomplete educational attainment information 
and occupational coding issues both may be a factor in the 


discrepancy, but it is clear that a large number of the 1994 Youth 


Number of Alaskan youth who attended postsecondary institutions outside Alaska 
by State, 2002 
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} Chart 6. | Number of Baccalaureate Degrees from University of Alaska, percent of residency, and 
mployed in Alaska, 1990-2002 
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| Chart 7, Average total Alaska earnings for selected education and residency groups, 1994 Youth 
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workers, whether or not degree status information was available, 
were employed in 2002 in occupations requiring a significant level 
of training. It should be noted that many of these workers had 
earned a significant number of credits from the University of 
Alaska. 


Occupation and gender 


Occupations most frequently held in 2002 by the 1994 Youth 
workers varied significantly by gender. (See table 10.) The top 
occupations in terms of total numbers and average earnings 
for the men were generally construction related occupations. 
Specifically, construction laborer had the highest number of 
men, and operating engineers/equipment operators had the 
highest average earnings for men. However, retail salesperson 
and janitors did make the top five in total numbers for men. 
The women were most frequently employed as office clerks, 
retail salespersons, and waiters/waitresses, with the highest 
average earnings paid to executive secretaries/administrative 
assistants. 


Identifying employment opportunities 


The relatively high migration rate among youth from Alaska is 
the result of many factors. The estimated number of youth 
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leaving the State is quite high, but the overall rate of 
outmigration has not increased in recent years. In fact, the 
percentage of 18-year-olds leaving the State in the late 1990s 
(about 9 percent annually) was lower than that at any time 
during the decade. 

Each year during the 1990s, at least 11,000 Alaska youth 
entered the labor force. This inflow was more than matched 
by a growing number of job openings. Current Occupational 
Employment Statistics projections estimate an increase in 
Alaska employment of 16.7 percent from 302,255 to 352,693 
between 2000 and 2010, resulting in more than 12,000 job 
openings projected annually during this 10-year period. 
These projected openings are the combined result of 
employment growth and net separations from the occupations 
and do not include jobs resulting from employee turnover. 

In addition to overall employment growth, there are additional 
opportunities available to new entrants to the labor force. 
Currently, the Alaska Department of Labor and Workforce 
Development estimates that there were nearly 68,000 
nonresidents of Alaska employed at some time in Alaska in 2001. 
Alaska residency of workers is determined using Permanent Fund 
Dividend data. Industries, occupations, and employers that have 
high nonresident hire rates signal an unmet training need and a 
placement opportunity for Alaska’s training programs. 

Turnover in the workplace provides additional employment 
opportunities. In 2001, there were approximately 200,000 new _ 


|Table 5.| Employment, earnings, and residency in 2000 of youth age 15-16 in 1994, University of Alaska students, and 
other groups in1994, 2002 residency, employment, and earnings 
uss : 
Youth age rs 
: si Resident Employed P Average total Total quarters 
cocoon APA) in 2002 inAlaska _| Totalearnings | earnings worked 
in 1994 
= zai { | 
LOU Pree percncctrssecesestscctesvar ver cccuse setts 16,114 10,037 8,659 $149,262,715 $17,238 27,434 
Attended University of Alaska: 
Attended but no credits earned ......... 736 533 468 8,435,591 18,025 1,518 
1 to 30 credits earned ................c0000 3,327 2,458 2,143 40,589,836 18,941 7,014 
31 to 60 credits earned .............0000 | 884 701 609 11,361,407 18,656 2,014 
61 to 90 credits earned ...... 486 431 354 7,408,458 20,928 1,160 
91 to 120 credits earned 371 344 307 5,256,249 17,121 1,020 
121 or more credits earned 421 391 346 6,088,189 17,596 1,113 
Earned one or more degrees ............. 838 734 657 13,952,018 21,236 2,210 
Attended University of Alaska ........... 6,264 4,887 4,255 79,561,938 18,698 13,924 
Did not attend University of Alaska...... 9,850 5,150 4,404 69,700,777 15,827 13,510 
Source: Alaska Population Overview-1999 estimates, Alaska Department of Labor and Workforce Development, Research and Analysis, May 2002. 
Employment and average earnings in 2002 by Alaskan youth age 15-16 in 1994, University of Alaska 
students, and other groups 


Male youth Female youth 
Education | Employed Average total Em A total 
, ployed verage tota 
Number in Alaska earnings Number in Alaska earnings 
MOLE Pcteceeeasesoncevsstss este cocncseveccenese 8,458 4,605 19,098 7,642 4,051 15,123 
Attended University of Alaska: ............. 
Attended but no credits earned ......... 424 272 20,064 312 196 15,194 
1,546 985 20,699 1,779 1,156 17,441 
403 284 20,473 481 325 17,068 
239 177 24,719 247 177 17,136 
152 126 18,153 219 181 16,403 
161 123 18,065 260 223 17,337 
314 237 25,267 524 420 18,961 
Did not attend University of Alaska .. 5,511 2,619 17,967 4,327 1,784 12,686 


Note: Totals for male and female youth may not add to total due to Population Overview—1999 estimates, Alaska Department of Labor and 
missing gender data for some youth. Workforce Development, Research and Analysis, May 2002. 


Fable 7.| Employment and earnings in 2002 of Alaskan youth age 15-16 in 1994, by industry 


Total Total Mean Median 
Industry workers earnings earnings earnings 
HL OU cre sticctecestestscescoesostensevacs 8,659 $149,262,715 $17,238 $13,905 
Local government.............:ss00 932 12,563,184 13,480 9,462 
State GQOVErNMENt..........seseeeees 422 8,104,181 19,204 18,743 
GCOnStruCtiOnic.cecsscsesceaeeee.> 808 19,437,983 24,057 21,488 
Educational and health Services. ...........:.c:cc..sssssscssssccessssceceres 945 16,555,507 17,519 16,451 
PAHIGIANACUUNI OS acter ccayesesccuscenasseuccetoceestsascueecseccnesscanccacseseenee 451 8,155,414 18,083 17,446 
AIAOVETIALION eres tear tee neces tee ceee scoees Cet tnctes socacasesanecrecsrcessesee 199 4,741,951 23,829 21,686 
Leisure and hospitality ..... UGuTAS 11,782,065 10,027 7,197 
Man UTACtUIING ee -cer-cencssv aves eseeeaecncs 216 3,114,855 14,421 9,997 
Natural resources and mining .... 312 10,990,562 35,226 32,650 
TOI SOV ICOS terserren cose eaecoverescuets-ucadaccacerecoavencendaese 365 5,623,264 15,406 13,337 
Professional and business services 715 11,742,102 16,423 13,514 
Trade, transportation, AN Utilities ...........ceceseeseseeteeteeteeteteeeees 2,110 36,275,154 17,192 14,840 


1 Includes some unknown industries. 


ment of Labor and Workforce Development, Research and Analysis, May 
Source: Alaska Population Overview—1999 estimates, Alaska Depart- 
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| Chart 8, Number of quarters worked in 2002, 
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| Chart 9. Average total earnings in 2002, 1994 Youth age 15-16 
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“hires,” defined as a worker, hired by an employer in a quarter, 
who had not worked for that employer at any time in the 
previous four calendar quarters. (See table 11.) These hires, 
along with other wage record transaction measures can help 
to identify employment opportunities for jobseekers and 
training needs for training providers. 

Wage records matched with administrative data also help 
to identify rapidly changing retirement rates in particular 
industries and occupations. Alaska’s population is “aging” 
rapidly, and assuming no significant change in the average 
retirement age, the quickly increasing average age of workers 
suggests that retirement (and death) will play an even larger 
role in the number of Alaska job openings during the next 
several years. In 2001, 16.6 percent of private sector workers 
in Alaska were age 50 and older and 8.5 percent were age 55 
and older. More than 20 percent of workers in the oil industry 
and health care industry are age 50 or older, and in State 
government, more than 28 percent of all workers are older 
than age 50. 

Given the relatively long lead time required to train workers 
in many occupations, the combination of increasing average 
age, turnover, and underlying growth in industry and 
occupations are all important in identifying training needs 
and opportunities. 


$5,000 to $10,000 


Less than $5,000 


More than $75,000 


SouRCcE: Department of Labor Workforce Development, Research and Analysis. 


Table 8.| a ©6Residency, employment, and earnings in 2002 of Alaskan youth age 15-16 in 1994, by educational attainment 


Youth age : 
E : Saye : Employed in - Average total Total quarters 
cation ie 3 p Reson Alaska Total earnings earnings worked 
WO teal Geer ccececcccesrestec noes crete ees 16,114 10,037 8,659 $149,262,715 $17,238 27,434 
Postsecondary education status: 
No reported postsecondary school 
MYONMAUOM ersnctscncesssneasect ee ececsteecenes 7,211 4,202 3,623 56,633,076 15,632 11,252 
Alaska postsecondary only ............... 5,537 4,679 4,207 80,989,972 19,251 14,055 
Outside Alaska postsecondary 
OM Viwercecececceeastasevaestasnadenovencstetetess 1,190 607 429 6,027,828 14,051 elas 
Inside and outside Alaska ................. 2,176 549 400 5,611,840 14,030 1,010 
Degree status (Alaska and United 
States): 
No degree earned ............:ccsceeseee 14,125 8,803 7,635 129,034,593 16,900 24,209 
One or more degrees earned 1,989 1,234 1,024 20,228,122 19,754 3,225 


Source: Alaska Population Overview-1999 estimates, Alaska Department of Labor and Workforce Development, Research and Analysis, May 2002. 


Table 9. 
students, and other groups 


Employment and average earnings in 2002 by Alaskan youth age 15-16 in 1994, University of Alaska 


One or more degrees earned One or more University of Alaska 
Nore peried degiee erred (all sources) degrees poston 
Minimum level of training/education 
required for occupation 
Number Average total Number of Average total Number of Average total 
of workers earnings workers earnings workers earnings 

Short-term on-the-job training ............... 4,005 $13,293 396 $12,917 256 $14,474 
Moderate-term on-the-job training ......... 1,464 20,529 124 22,417 83 23,895 
Long-term on-the-job training ................ 704 22,558 42 27,037 26 32,514 
Work experience in a related 

OCCUPATION cessation erence sees ceeezcesre ct 227 21,394 24 25,855 16 24,623 
Postsecondary vocational award .......... 354 22,187 40 29,189 32 32,172 
ASSOCIAIC MOGI O Sioa. ..s.ccccccssevevessesooneess 157 21,634 68 25,656 42 27,822 
Bachelors GCGQlGe cs cceccncenscrenconversencacee 410 19,677 227 23,494 138 23,734 
Bachelor’s or higher degree, plus 

WOIK:OXDOMONCO 2.08. ce-cnz-aces-ceceecsoanes 86 23,687 24 24,780 18 26,011 
Mastersidegree™....ccc.s.cs.-cesscese~s 50 20,144 36 25,480 23 25,379 
Doctoralidegnee = si<-<cerecc-< eres essere 9 14,981 4 9,967 2 16,203 
First professional degree 10 23,329 6 22,466 3 29,911 

Note: Education level information is not available for all workers so Source: Alaska Population Overview—1999 estimates, Alaska Department 


total workers will not equal total employed in in Alaska in 2002. 


of Labor and Workforce Development, Research and Analysis, May 2002. 


ALASKA’S YOUTH APPEAR TO BE participating in post- 
secondary education at rates comparable to youth in the rest 
of the United States, although there is a significant difference 
in participation rates between different geographic areas of 
Alaska. Overall outmigration from Alaska continues to be quite 
high, with the highest rates found in the older youth-young 
adult age groups. These high migration rates for youth and 
young adults suggest that brain drain is more reality than 


myth. Despite the high level of outmigration and participation 
in postsecondary education outside the State, the majority of 
Alaska youth age 15-16 in 1994 retained their Alaskan 
residency through 2002. 

The 1990’s was a period of slow economic growth in Alaska, 
with a shift in industry importance from resource extraction to 
services and retail. During the next decade, overall employment 
is expected to exhibit fundamental growth, while underlying 
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ifele}i-ml@m@ Top occupations in 2002 of youth age 15-16 in 
1994 
: Number Average 
Occupation of workers earnings 
Male 
GComstructionilabOrers sic. cceeeercceseeee-c-reersenees 271 $20,436 
Laborers and freight, stock, and material 
Movers; NAN) :.cvsccccssscosssnercetasssracectsanoeesvoce 250 12,163 
Retail salespersons ars 193 16,547 
CANDONICTS wessccececeescestscccr-ctteriescetressderners cee 147 20,796 
Janitors and cleaners, except maids and 
housekeeping ClEANEF ............seeseeeeeeersees 89 9,194 
Combined food preparation and serving 
workers 73 7,526 
Office clerks, general ... 71 15,966 
Cashiers 69 10,522 
Automotive service technicians and 
MOC ANICS <-cerececst. cessation cestresdrsarnvataare eons 63 23,107 
Operating engineers and other construction 
EQUIPMENT OPEFALOLS ...........seeeseeseseeeees 61 40,389 
Female 
Officeiclerks; General exe. srescescusecceecesncnseeees 239 15,006 
Retail Salespersons. ...............scsscceceeseeeneeeeee 208 13,012 
Waiters and waitresses .... 165 8,915 
CASINGS aces cveessscstuissarcsstocsapewe sae ote teeaae 162 8,528 
Receptionists and information clerks ........ 138 15,277 
MEACNOMRASSISTAING c.ccctesees st cvevcccnosesncussetttere 136 10,695 
Bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing 
GIONS Sicstocssscosanse cancerseccaczcwatcsnivenssnuvessevacers 108 19,437 
Executive secretaries and administrative 
ASSISLAING see Sens etree lacs cass casssceeincaseosas 108 21,340 
Office and administrative support workers, 
All ORM Gr etateee aches aden ctectecee deed odencesvaeded 104 18,316 
Combined food preparation and serving 
WOM GIS eioit eas Seat scacci ede oe ates teen ects 73 5,567 
Source: Alaska Population Overview-1999 estimates, Alaska Department 
of Labor and Workforce Development, Research and Analysis, May 2002. 


Estimated number of new hires in Alaska by occupational category, quarterly data, 2001 


demographic shifts and turnover will provide an increasing 
number of job openings for the quickly growing young aduit 
population in Alaska. Changes in the types of workers required 
and the number of youth seeking postsecondary education will 
continue to present opportunities and challenges to Alaska’s 
educational institutions. (a 


Notes 


1 See Ronald A. Phipps, Access to Higher Education in Alaska — 
Strategies for Success (The Institute for Higher Education Policy, 
prepared for the Alaska Commission on Postsecondary Education, 
December 2000). The paper reports that in 1998, 24.2 percent of 19- 
year-old Alaskans enrolled in college and that in 1996, Alaska enrolled 
38.9 percent of recent high school graduates anywhere as first-time 
freshmen in a college or university, compared with 58 percent of high 
school graduates in the Nation. 


2 Jeff Hadland, Alaska Brain Drain? Using Alaska UI Wage Records 
and Administrative Data to Determine the Long Term Education, 
Employment and Migration Patterns of Alaska’s Youth (Alaska 
Department of Labor and Workforce Development, Research and 
Analysis Section, December 2004). 


3 The Alaska Permanent Fund is derived from earnings from the 
Alaska Permanent Fund, an oil revenue funded endowment. Each 
resident is entitled to the dividend after meeting eligibility requirements. 
In 2002, each Alaskan was paid $1,542. 


* This borough is presented as “Mat-Su” in tables prepared by the 
Alaska Department of Labor and Workforce Development. 


> Residency in Alaska was measured by application for the Alaska 
Permanent Fund Dividend on an annual basis. The Permanent Fund 
Dividend program allows absences from Alaska for education, military, 
illness, and other reasons. 


° Alaska Department of Labor and Workforce Development, 
Research and Analysis, Alaska Population Overview-1999 Estimates, 
May 2000. 


Occupational category 


New hires in 2001 


= 
Quarter | Quarter II Quarter Ill Quarter IV 
MO is ry cs saeaschegr apa say aasassaasesstecseapatyastexie gear vertices moareneate 44,704 69,296 47,444 38,074 
MANAGES scree scceousrdesanesscusesavexsrceterse< 1,338 1,351 1,243 1,041 
Business and financial operations 671 545 504 513 
Computer and mathematical ............0. 376 207 210 210 
Architecture and engineering ............... 542 935 464 289 
Life, physical, and social science 325 744 331 234 
Community and social services ............ 645 569 567 622 
LQG eacsesvacrvassnsteston tite vesdsleves sant <saastensynaccuaee ame OO a teres 107 115 171 102 
EqQueationy training) atid DANY sotvecssercccancamsartenetacurecaencevencorse 1,658 1,784 2,337 3,025 
Arts, design, entertainment, sports, and media 486 704 440 "504 
Health care practitioners and technical ...........ccccccccsceeseeerseceeeee 2,378 sma Ae) 1,135 961 
Health Care SUPPOM tisca scnrsssvsserncenerade oe 1,280 769 690 929 
PFOLSCHVGESEIVICGS sc anivernrcsotestivecennesneneace 639 716 690 728 
Food preparation and serving related 4,560 8,454 5,594 4,528 
Building, grounds cleaning, and maintenance ................. 1,627 3,547 1,682 1,347 
PElSONal CATELaNG SOIVICS srtrrceuscentccetensennsverccsstavercrtersieve 1,517 ‘ 
Salad EN SNIEM lia dsttuanscntevdn antl Gaahoetn 3,992 7108 5163 4188 
Office and administrative SUPPOFt .....-sscsessseessseesseeee 6,718 7,885 6,006 5,410 
Farming, fishing, and forestry ............... 571 1,254 "550 "156 
Construction and extraction ............0.. 4,113 8,935 6,131 3,400 
Installation, maintenance, and repair ............ 1988 2.611 1,805 1,441 
PrOdUCHION s.esratnsentne ee ets 3,623 4.471 2,892 1,061 
Transportation and material MOVING .........cccccecesecseseessessesesseseeees 3,596 ie 7,110 3,805 3,005 
L Sexti 


Source: Alaska Population Overview—1999 estimates, Alaska Department 
of Labor and Workforce Development, Research and Analysis, May 2002. 
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Data obtained from Alaska Occupational Database and new hires calculated 
using MoaR methodology. a 
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Job mobility and hourly wages: 
is there a relationship? 


There is a positive correlation between wages and tenure 
in Minnesota; specifically, workers earning high wages 
exhibit high tenure and change jobs less frequently 
compared with workers earning low wages 


nemployment Insurance (UI) wage 
| records allow a detailed look at the func- 
tioning of the labor market.' Research- 
ers used this database to examine statistical and 
economic relationships between job and worker 
flows. For example, using UI wage records for the 
State of Maryland, S. Burgess and others found 
that new hires are not limited to expanding firms; 
separations are not limited to shrinking firms; and 
workers flow (sum of hires and separations) is 
substantial.? It is estimated that new hires and 
separations each account for about 20 percent of 
total jobs in an average quarter in Minnesota.? 

These findings on the reallocation of jobs and 
workers are important, but they provide no infor- 
mation on the causes of these flows. In particu- 
lar, what about the relationship between job mo- 
bility and wages? S.H. Farber, using data from 
the Current Population Survey to study job 
changes, observed that most new jobs are of a 
short duration and the probability of job change 
diminishes with tenure.* This suggests that there 
may be differences in wages offered by firms over 
the duration of a job—specifically, there is a posi- 
tive correlation between wages and tenure. In 
other words, workers earning high wages exhibit 
high tenure and change jobs less frequently, com- 
pared with workers earning low wages. 

How much does a new hire earn? What are the 
wages of jobs in which separations occur? This 
article provides some evidence to illuminate the 
relationship between job mobility and wages. The 
analysis is based on a linked employer-employee 
database involving UI wage records for Minne- 
sota. Because the Minnesota UI wage records 


include, among other variables, hours worked, the 
data are appropriate for studying this relation- 
ship. This article presents estimates of entry jobs, 
exit jobs, and continuing jobs, as well as their 
hourly wage distributions in Minnesota, and ad- 
dresses how these jobs and wage distributions 
differ across industries and establishment size 
classes. 


The methodology 


The analytical approach used involves three 
steps. First, the employer-employee database 
was constructed using data from the Minnesota 
UI wage records and the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages 
(QCEW), also known as the ES-202 program. Each 
quarterly UI wage records file was linked to its 
corresponding ES-202 file using the establish- 
ment UI account number.’ Then, the quarterly 
files were linked by the establishment UI account 
number and the worker Social Security number to 
form a longitudinal database. For each job, or the 
pairing of an establishment with a worker, an em- 
ployment pattern over time was constructed. 
Second, jobs were assigned into different turn- 
over categories, which were then used to define 
job types. A series of five consecutive quarters 
of UI wage records data were used to develop 
turnover estimates for a single quarter, or the “ref- 
erence” quarter. The required quarters include 


_the quarter of reference, two quarters preceding 


the quarter of reference, and two quarters suc- 
ceeding it.° The data covered eight quarters, from 
third quarter 2000 to second quarter 2002. These 
eight quarters of UI wage records provide the 
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necessary data to compute turnover measures for the year 
2001. 

The last step in the analysis involved computing the hourly 
wage earned at a particular job. The individual hourly wages 
were then used to develop hourly wage distributions. Results 
in this article relate to jobs in the economy rather than to 
workers. 


Labor turnover categories. For each establishment, the quar- 
terly UI wage records provide a list of all employees who 
worked at that establishment during a particular quarter. Pull- 
ing together the employee lists from each of the five quarters 
produces a time series on the employment status of each em- 
ployee at a given establishment. The analysis is based only 
on data for workers who are employed during the reference 
quarter.’ 

Using the employment pattern of workers over the five 
quarters, the turnover categories are defined below. Let q, 
denote the reference quarter; then q, , and q, , represent the 
two quarters preceding the reference quarter, and q,,, and q,,, 
denote the two quarters succeeding the reference quarter. 


1. Continuous is a worker who worked at the same 
establishment in q, ,, q,, and q,,,. The employ- 
ment status in q,, and q,,, is irrelevant to this 
definition. 


2. New hire is a worker who worked at the same 
establishment in q, and q,,,, but did not work for 
the establishment in the two previous quarters. 
The worker could either remain employed at or be 
separated from the establishment in q, .. 


3. Rehire is a worker who was working at the same 
establishment in q, ,,q,, and q,,,, but did not work 
at this establishment in q, |. 


4. Exit is a worker who worked at the same estab- 
lishment in q, , and q,, but did not work for the 
establishment in the succeeding two quarters. 


5. Temporary exit is a worker who worked at the 
establishment in q, , and q,, did not work for this 
establishment in q,, , and returned to work in q 


+1? t+2° 


6. New hire and exit is a worker who worked at the 
establishment only in the reference quarter, or q,. 


7. New hire and temporary exit is a worker who 


worked at the establishment only in q, and q,,.. 


8. Rehire and exit is a worker who worked at the 
establishment only in q, , and q.. 
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9. Rehire and temporary exit is a worker who 
worked at the establishment in the following quar- 
ters: q,,.q,, and q,,,. 


Job categories. Turnover categories are used to distinguish 
five types of jobs: continuing, entry, exit, entry and exit, and 
recall jobs. (See table 1.) The turnover categories and job 
types are constructed from the UI wage records. The relation- 
ship between the turnover categories and the job categories 
are as follows: 


1. Continuing jobs are jobs held by workers on a 
continuous basis. 


2. Entry jobs represent jobs taken by new hires in- 
cluding jobs held by workers categorized in turn- 
over classes “New hire” and “New hire and tem- 
porary exit.” 


3. Exit jobs represent jobs associated with worker 
exits. In these jobs, workers are classified in the 
turnover categories “Exit” and “Rehire and exit.” 


4, Entry and exit jobs: entry jobs that are held for 
no more than one quarter. These are the jobs of 
those workers defined in the turnover category 
“New hire and exit.” 


5. Recall jobs represent those jobs held by workers 
who return, or will return, to the same establish- 
ment after an absence from work of one quarter. 
They include the jobs of those workers defined 
in the turnover categories “Rehire,” “Temporary 
exit,” and “Rehire and temporary exit.” 


Hourly wages by job type 


There were 3,003,800 jobs in an average quarter of 2001 in 
Minnesota. (See table 2.) Continuing jobs accounted for 
about 69.4 percent of total jobs. This means that 30.6 percent 
of total jobs experienced some type of turnover. Entry jobs 
and exit jobs each accounted for about 11 percent of total 
jobs, or 331,000 and 334,000 jobs, respectively. Jobs in which 
an entry and exit occurs in the same quarter accounted for 5.4 
percent of total jobs, or 163,000 jobs. In total, jobs involving 
an entry, an exit, or both represented about 28 percent of jobs, 
or 829,000 jobs. This indicates that job mobility is significant 
in the Minnesota labor market. Finally, recall jobs were only 
3.0 percent of total jobs, or 90,000 jobs in an average quarter 
of 2001. 

The data clearly show that the hourly wage distributions 
exhibit some significant differences among the different job 
types. The hourly wage distributions of the five job types 


Table 1. 


Computing turnover status and job type from Unemployment Insurance wage records 


Employment status over a series of quarters 


el 


: Turnover status Job type 
Preceding quarters Reference Succeeding in reference in reference 
quarter quarters quarter quarter 
() iC. 9) 
G2 Gi q; tat G42 


1 


1 
0 1 1 


0 1 0 


follow a well-behaved ordering that holds at each of the three 
hourly wage percentiles. Continuing jobs show the highest 
hourly wages, while entry and exit jobs have the lowest. In 
between these two extremes, recall jobs have the second- 
highest hourly wages, followed by exit jobs, and then by entry 
jobs. In other words, jobs with an entry, an exit, or both have 
lower hourly wages than either continuing jobs or recall jobs. 

While the individual hourly wage distributions can be 
stacked nicely, the difference between them seems to get larger 
as one moves from the 25th percentile to the 75th percentile. 
For example, comparing the hourly wages of continuing jobs 
with those of exit jobs shows a difference of $2.80 in the 25th 
percentile, $5.10 in the median, and $7.77 in the 75th percentile. 
Similarly, comparing the hourly wage distribution of continuing 
jobs to that of entry jobs reveals that hourly wages of entry 
jobs are lower than those of continuing jobs—by $2.99 at the 
25th percentile, $5.39 at the median, and $8.74 at the 75th 
percentile. 

These differences are largest and grow fastest when jobs 
with both entry and exit are compared with continuing jobs. 
In fact, these two types of jobs exhibit a difference in hourly 
wages of $3.51 at the 25th percentile, $6.68 at the median, and 
$11.90 at the 75th percentile. On the other hand, staying with 
continuing jobs as a reference point, recall jobs have the small- 
est spread in hourly wages. Specifically, hourly wages of 
recall jobs are lower than those of continuing jobs by $2.30 at 
the 25th percentile, $3.85 at the median, and $5.21 at the 75th 
percentile. Thus, entry jobs, exit jobs, and both entry and exit 
jobs all seem to offer much lower hourly wages than continu- 
ing jobs. 


Continuous Continuing 


New hire Entry 


1 New hire and temporary exit Entry 


New hire and exit Entry and exit 


Exit Exit 


Rehire and exit Exit 


Rehire Recall 


Temporary exit Recall 


Rehire and temporary exit Recall 


The majority of entry jobs, exit jobs, or both are low pay- 
ing.® Half of all exit jobs paid an hourly wage of $10.29 or less. 
Similarly, half of all entry jobs paid an hourly wage of $10.00 or 
less. In addition, the median hourly wage of jobs with both an 
entry and exit was $8.71. In other words, more than half of the 
jobs involved in worker reallocation, or the total jobs held by 
new hires and exits, paid an hourly wage of $10.29 or less. 
This hourly wage not only is lower than the median hourly 
wage ($15.39), but also is lower than the 25th percentile hourly 
wage ($10.39) of continuing jobs. 

The picture is much clearer when comparing median hourly 
wages of different job types. The median hourly wage of exit 
jobs and of entry jobs was only two-thirds of the median wage 
of continuing jobs. And jobs with both an entry and an exit 
occurring in the same quarter offered a median hourly wage of 
only about 57 percent of the median wage of continuing jobs. 
This indicates that there are significant differences in hourly 
wages of continuing jobs and jobs involved in worker reallo- 
cation. Moreover, there appears to be a strong relationship 
between low wages and the high levels of worker reallocation 
in the Minnesota labor market. 

The hourly wages of entry jobs held for no more than one 
quarter (new hire and exit jobs) were much lower than the hourly 
wages of either entry jobs or of exit jobs. The median hourly 
wage for jobs with both entry and exit in one quarter was 
about 13 percent lower than the median hourly wage of entry 
jobs and 15 percent lower than the median hourly wage of exit 
jobs. These jobs are more likely to be temporary jobs or jobs 
held by multiple jobholders with lower levels of human capital. 
Thus, it is not surprising that the wage distribution of entry 
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Hourly wage percentiles by job type, Minnesota, 2001 


Quarterly jobs 


| Hourly wage percentiles 


jobs held for no more than one quarter ranks the lowest among 
all five job types. 

Exit jobs seemed to have slightly higher wages than entry 
jobs. However, the differences in hourly wage percentiles 
were very small. In fact, the highest difference in percentile 
wages between the two types of jobs was only about $1.00 at 
the 75th percentile, meaning that the overall hourly wage dis- 
tributions of entry jobs and exit jobs were almost identical. 
This could be due, in part, to the fact that many of the entry 
jobs and exit jobs occur in industries characterized by high 
turnover and a high demand for low-skilled labor, such as re- 
tail trade and services. 

One potential explanation for the dramatic contrasts in the 
wage distributions by job type may be the process of match- 
ing and sorting between employers and workers.? Employers 
usually have imperfect information on the characteristics, abili- 
ties, and skills of employees. On the other hand, employees 
have imperfect information on the characteristics of jobs and 
the working environment. The lack of perfect information on 
either the employee or the employer brings uncertainty to pro- 
ductivity. To minimize their risk, employers offer new hires 
starting wages that are lower than those they pay employees 
with similar observable characteristics, but whose productiv- 
ity and effort are known and high. As time passes, the quality 
of the match between the employer and the employee is re- 
vealed, and employees with higher productivity are sorted 
out. Successful matches give employees an opportunity to 
acquire firm-specific human capital that raises their productiv- 
ity. Wage increases follow. Wages in the unsuccessful 
matches most likely stagnate and ultimately the matches are 
terminated; and the process is repeated with different employ- 
ers or employees. 


Hourly wages by job type and industry 


In addition to the overall distributions of jobs and of hourly 
wages, the employer-employee database also allows for the 
computation of these distributions by industry, establishment 
size, and geographical region or county. The following dis- 
cusses how hourly wage distributions for job types differ 
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Job type 
Number Percent 25th 
TO tell meee eet se ee Nese 3,003,805 100 $9.17 
CONTINUING es-sestt est tvessxesnsteecss see eeeerene eee 2,084,689 69.4 10.51 
ROCA SE eeteesecstccvccsseeeces cutreeseanetenarer 90,412 3.0 8.21 
EEC ooo eceenect tetas aw cccaune Oesyeuescotuavsecsorere 334,185 EA 7.71 
EMUtyineetesttcsece czars es esstaesicarsscersarsneestcasse 331,213 11.0 7.52 
Deen Be ER Bae aes 163,306 : 


across 10 industries in Minnesota. These industries repre- 
sent the major divisions defined in the Office of Management 
and Budget, Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
Manual. 

Before presenting hourly wage distributions, it is impor- 
tant to investigate how the five job types are distributed in 
each industry. Four industries—agriculture (55 percent); re- 
tail trade (59 percent); construction (64 percent); and services 
(68 percent)—had below-average proportions of continuing 
jobs. (See table 3.) Job mobility—the sum of entry jobs, exit 
jobs, and jobs with both an entry and exit—accounted for 38 
percent of total jobs, each in retail trade and agriculture; and 
about 30 percent of total jobs, each in construction and ser- 
vices. These results are expected, given the nature of these 
four industries; agriculture and construction are highly sea- 
sonal, while retail trade and services are naturally high-turn- 
over industries. 

The proportion of continuing jobs in the remaining six in- 
dustries varied between a low of 74 percent in transportation, 
communications, and public utilities and a high of 80 percent 
in manufacturing. In addition, job mobility was lowest in pub- 
lic administration with 17 percent of total jobs followed by 
manufacturing at 18 percent of total jobs. 

In addition to determining the distribution of jobs within 
each industry, it is beneficial to determine the role of industry 
differences in the overall distribution of job mobility. Of the 
829,000 jobs that exhibited an entry, an exit, or both, about 80 
percent were in four industries: services, retail trade, manufac- 
turing, and construction. Two industries were particularly 
dominant in the incidence of job mobility: services, which ac- 
counted for 38 percent (or 317,000 jobs), and retail trade, which 
added another 26 percent (or 218,000 jobs). The shares of 
manufacturing and construction were 9 percent (or 78,000 jobs) 
and 6 percent (or 47,000 jobs), respectively. 

Many conclusions can be drawn from the estimated hourly 
wage distributions presented in table 3. First, continuing jobs 
pay higher hourly wages than all the other job types in all 10 
industries. This holds true at each of the three percentiles— 
that is, the 25th, the median, and the 75th percentile. The 
three highest median hourly wages of continuing jobs were in 


Hourly wage percentiles by major industry and job type, Minnesota 2001 


Quarterly jobs Hourly wage percentiles 
3 Industry and job type i 
Number Percent 25th 50th 75th 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 
Continuingpes cease auc tee ee 18,782 54.8 $8.99 $11.40 $15.53 
ReCallRee eats ene ete 2,343 6.8 8.32 10.64 14.05 
Xi ietecccsereareceettc tev sceet rs ossseai orosscet ays 4,685 iS 7.84 9.58 11.95 
ESI EN Vae een cote sere ceaseceec see oes ohectesens aaveens 4,911 14.3 7.54 9.08 11.40 
Entry and exit ...... suceuaauessstcecebeoneptostes 3,550 10.4 6.95 8.47 10.31 
Mining 
GONtMUING eensceccte-c Oooo cratorsconncsoeeren 5,560 78.0 19.68 22.34 25.30 
Exit ae 888 12.4 18.01 21.64 24.82 
Entry 272 3.8 11.45 16.17 23.84 
Recall es 299 4.2 12.16 15.92 22.85 
Entry and exit 111 1.6 10.57 15.61 23.85 
Construction 
GontinUinng eeeeeesesens Sotho cose va toctecdee ee 99,297 63.7 15.00 20.69 27.66 
RROCall ewer, ons sccaces 9,109 5.8 13.65 19.08 25.49 
EXiteeer rece ca 17,885 AKTES 12.00 17.25 25.63 
Entry and exit 10,746 6.9 10.89 16.62 25.66 
EN) Ul Wier cresen, oe secuscneassaceetacsscccssozteostahecss 18,860 12.1 11.30 15.91 24.59 
Manufacturing 
ONMIDUNIG eececrccewexecceseeccececressssestecrarses: 344,606 79.9 12.50 16.82 24.42 
Recalieerenmetercssevers 8,940 2.1 10.60 15.64 24.55 
EXit Ger cee ternccesstosestsecins 35,413 8.2 9.75 12.82 19.77 
EME icacccvtcss sectesenttsotevastseeeccscccressassersice 31,078 thee 9.28 12.11 19.84 
ENIENVRANGIIOXIR: ceeetcccsscecte swcectveceeteeces 11,033 2.6 8.02 10.00 16.43 
Transportation, communications, 
and public utilities 
Continuing 106,836 13.0 12.72 18.72 27.58 
Recallate Satie ete 5,010 3.5 10.38 15.00 23.57 
Xitel cc resteeat secs 13,276 9.2 9.96 13.86 23.05 
BENNER eexetectscocccucsusasetesdcastecsuoors ve 13,072 9.0 9.86 13.01 20.83 
Entry and exit 6,735 4.6 9.26 12.28 23.30 
Wholesale trade 
OMT ess aasevececccceeesssexte cee saccessnevgses 133,135 77.0 12.51 17.68 28.44 
EX tier creres treme reenter ranceads ev snsaeeecessigeveese 16,093 9.3 9.44 13.23 22.26 
EEE erertecstss stncxcadessecssnatucatcsecesceasstraese 15,119 8.7 9.22 12.73 22.63 
2% 3,311 1.9 9.13 12.58 20.75 
5,295 Sal Tey 9.90 14.01 
GOntinUinG eesecesrecesecesecxergecsscee ree 334,381 58.6 SYS 9.78 14.25 
FROGalll Roce Se tace ese cisosteootcrocscceroetnceenet 17,792 Sal 6.74 8.21 11.03 
OY ecetad con ecco ee 87,233 15.3 6.46 7.88 10.29 
EEMUY ee sescnctectcn.leocens cuscscscercsceseetuaeticsess 86,794 15.2 6.25 7.51 9.55 
Einthy AMG OXIts cescecccvarscdess-coces-sccescsaves 44,300 7.8 6.00 7.13 8.64 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
GCAONIEIMUNIING eecesttess-.cncsessseceaccaczeosteetopces 137,673 76.8 12.39 17.70 28.46 
SS, dn Se eRe re oon i ocree a per ae 16,423 9.2 10.00 14.83 24.29 
BEM tie setecar: todo. teseans.soceccesteenocasczocctsnuse 17,632 9.8 9.85 13.73 22.36 
FAG all Beer en sane secre daccresascaccteecchosceds 2,428 1.4 9.02 12.93 22.49 
EENtVRANGNOXI tee cis sssssceesesersescsss<veseonase 5,033 2.8 8.14 11.47 18.30 
Services 
COMEIMUNNG): hec- ccsctcterncscsassecéscssscassecesee 744,133 67.9 10.50 15.23 24.42 
Recall 34,371 onl 8.22 11.00 17.32 
Exit eseez 123,640 ales) 8.00 10.40 15.83 
Entry 125,866 11.5 8.00 10.23 15.05 
Entry and exit 67,155 6.1 7.26 8.98 11.43 
Public administration 
COMUTUNNG eer vect dan cvarurensesexecencerteaeesdsose 87,365 79.2 13.60 18.27 24.11 
FROCAN erred irae ake cxtesavetecasteasasesosevs 4,068 3.7 8.00: 10.75 15.90 
hn) Op ercecr aeree ce Cree Per CaP 7,817 ten 7.45 10.04 14.77 
Ted | Me re ERP ee PORE 7,754 7.0 7.38 10.00 16.58 
3,363 A : ; 11.83 


Note: Industry is represented by the 10 major divisions defined in the Standard Classification Industry (SIC) Manual. 
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mining ($22.34); construction ($20.69); and transportation, 
communications, and public utilities ($18.72). And the three 
lowest median hourly wages of continuing jobs were in retail 
trade ($9.78), agriculture ($11.40), and services ($15.23). The 
median hourly wage of continuing jobs in manufacturing was 
$16.82. Thus, there is a significant industry effect on hourly 
wages of continuing jobs; the range of variation in median 
hourly wages was $12.56 among the 10 industries.Second, 
jobs with both an entry and an exit seemed to offer the lowest 
median hourly wage in all industries, except construction. In 
the construction industry, entry jobs had the lowest median 
hourly wages ($15.91), and jobs with both an entry and an exit 
had the second-lowest median hourly wages ($16.62). Among 
all industries, the lowest median hourly wage of jobs with 
both an entry and an exit was $7.13 in retail trade. Moreover, 
the median hourly wage of these jobs was less than or equal 
to $10 in six industries: agriculture, manufacturing, wholesale 
trade, retail trade, services, and public administration. 

Third, entry jobs pay lower wages than continuing jobs in 
all industries. Specifically, each of the three hourly wage per- 
centiles was lower for entry jobs than for continuing jobs. 
Comparing median hourly wages of entry jobs to those of 
continuing jobs reveals some striking results. For example, 
public administration exhibited the largest difference of all in- 
dustries. In this low-wage industry, the difference between 
the median hourly wage of entry jobs and that of continuing 
jobs was only $2.27. However, this difference widens at the 
75th percentile. In fact, 75 percent of entry jobs in retail trade 
had an hourly wage no larger than $9.55. Comparatively, the 
75th percentile of continuing jobs was $14.25, a difference of 
$4.70. 

In addition, the median hourly wage of entry jobs was lower 
than the 25th percentile hourly wage of continuing jobs in 
mining, manufacturing, services, and public administration. 
For example, in manufacturing, the median hourly wage of en- 
try jobs was $12.11, which is lower than the 25th percentile 
hourly wage of $12.50 for continuing jobs. Similarly, in ser- 
vices, the median hourly wage of entry jobs was $10.23, and 
the 25th percentile hourly wage of continuing jobs was $10.50. 
These results indicate that in these four industries (particu- 
larly, manufacturing and services due to their role in job mobil- 

ity), entry jobs command significantly lower wages than con- 
tinuing jobs. 

In the other six industries, the median hourly wage of entry 
jobs was only slightly higher than the 25th percentile hourly 
wage of continuing jobs. For instance, in retail trade the me- 
dian hourly wage of entry jobs was $7.51, while the 25th per- 
centile hourly wage of continuing jobs was $7.37. This rela- 
tionship was also true in industries that showed high wages 
such as construction; transportation, communications, and 
public utilities; and wholesale trade. In construction, par- 
ticularly, the median hourly wage of entry jobs was $15.91, 
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and the 25th percentile hourly wage of continuing jobs was 
$15.00. 

Fourth, like entry jobs, exit jobs were paid lower wages com- 
pared with continuing jobs in all industries. More precisely, 
the 25th percentile, median, and 75th percentile hourly wages 
of exit jobs were each smaller than their counterpart for con- 
tinuing jobs. Considering services, retail trade, and manufac- 
turing, which are the three industries with the largest numbers 
of exit jobs, the median hourly wage of exit jobs was $10.40, 
$7.88, and $12.82, respectively. On the other hand, the median 
hourly wage of continuing jobs was $15.23 in services, $9.78 in 
retail trade, and $16.82 in manufacturing. 

Expressing these results in ratios, the median hourly wage 
of exit jobs was only 68 percent, 76 percent, and 81 percent of 
the median hourly wage of continuing jobs in services, manu- 
facturing, and retail trade, respectively. Moreover, the median 
hourly wage of exit jobs in services was even lower than the 
25th percentile hourly wage of continuing jobs. And in retail 
trade and manufacturing, the median hourly wage of exit jobs 
was only slightly higher than the 25th percentile hourly wage 
of continuing jobs. Thus, the majority of exit jobs were paying 
significantly lower hourly wages than continuing jobs. 

Fifth, the wages of exit jobs were very similar to those of 
entry jobs in all industries. In addition, the median hourly 
wages of exit jobs were slightly higher than the median hourly 
wage of entry jobs. However, it is important to note that these 
jobs offered significantly different wages depending on the 
industry. The hourly wages of entry and exit jobs were very 
low in retail trade and agriculture, while they were very high in 
mining and construction. 


Hourly wages by job type, establishment size 


The distribution of jobs and their hourly wage distributions 
were also developed by establishment size. In this article, 
establishment size was computed by taking the average quar- 
terly employment over the number of quarters in which the 
establishment had employment records during the eight quar- 
ters of UI wage records used in the analysis. This definition 
reduces the effect of classifying establishments in the wrong 
size Class due to transitory employment change.'° Establish- 
ments were divided into five size classes: (1) establishments 
having 20 or fewer employees; (2) establishments having 21 to 
50 employees; (3) establishments having 51 to 150 employees; 
(4) establishments having 151 to 250 employees; and (5) es- 
tablishments having more than 250 employees. 

The proportion of continuing jobs was about two-thirds of 
total jobs in all establishments with 250 or fewer employees. 
(See table 4.) In contrast, establishments with more than 250 
employees were characterized by a larger proportion of con- 
tinuing jobs; about three-fourths of jobs in these establish- 
ments were continuing jobs. This means that among all five - 


Table 4. 


Hourly wage percentiles by establishment size and job type, Minnesota 2001 


Establishment size Quarterly jobs Hourly wage percentiles 
and job type i 
Number Percent 25th 50th 75th 
al 
1— 20 employees 
Continuing 449,002 66.4 $9.02 $13.57 $21.30 
Recall Pearse eeeteese oe ave cteessiere 25,723 3.8 8.00 11.54 18.83 
EXiteece 81,795 12.1 7.01 9.71 14.94 
Entry . 81,537 12.1 7.00 9.49 14.36 
Entry and exit 38,193 5.6 6.55 8.50 12.30 
21—50 employees 
CONTINUING ee task 82 cots cose eens eiastetaetes eee 315,048 66.7 9.50 14.14 21.75 
Recall Sac cote du neac¥ dasp'secaci tacSsaenmselocrsratesterscatéars + 14,562 3:1 7.74 10.48 16.59 
EX Uletevsrertrcanccscesstcces:stescaculeaccesverscuanressearsecters 58,088 12.3 7.09 9.50 14.51 
Entry 55,994 11.8 7.00 9.02 SSE} 
Entry and exit 28,850 6.1 6.60 8.15 11.40 
51-150 employees 
Continuing irepessccsccese seecrecvaaew eee ees cesses 18,431 67.2 10.30 14.83 23.01 
RECA .....ssesssssesssesssnsnesssecasseseennsennsencsenseenscens 19,970 3.2 8.58 11.72 18.94 
EX INcrcoes sees ence ctecssccesesciaavs sasdesescteeecssrseoteariowers 75,912 12.2 8.00 10.46 15.95 
EFI ecsect cose nc csc suctecthceccctecsscoomtresssssseeeereaseen 72,417 11.6 7.61 9.90 14.26 
EMtnye am GhOxit ee cveteencncccctee cotstseedccserccconcoes 36,360 5.8 7.08 8.96 11.74 
151-250 employees 
GON THU oeccreenewcceceen-tsetaccessace canesconsces ceases 176,209 68.7 10.65 16.12 22.88 
FROG All peteece cre certers teers scessaveseercereseccscssvesaucvee 8,646 3.4 8.38 11.56 18.73 
[Bay estore eeatrasnccr orc ree Er PEPRRCeee Re RAS Oe oNTED 29,708 11.6 8.09 10.64 16.63 
ESI try ee cencseuecc ccc oncadicsers ves-tessomcesaeceecsecattenete 28,588 eZ 7.84 10.06 15.10 
FEMUnVRANI GN OXI ticcearscctesocacsusssvecsesescrcessceecceeazs 13,231 5.2 UNE 8.94 11.75 
251 employees or more 
SOMME UNI ctrceeceetce ncaa ccc ceteccakenn site cure sonesmeeze 636,013 Ussl/ 12.46 17.96 26.90 
FROCAU See nse See ah seer eas oases 18,273 2.2 8.57 12.11 19.69 
EEX itieceaztetenceace coscescvseisvscsuvens ss oosuaroscuchas seats sees 73,176 8.7 8.63 Aes, 19.87 
ENV mreeestettcs cates ccscccecscste-cucsevtns svoxccee.sictavicn 77,483 9.2 8.59 11.63 19.75 
HS PER erPeeeee eerie ee reece 35,102 : 


establishment size classes, job mobility was lowest at estab- 
lishments with more than 250 employees effecting only 22 per- 
cent of total jobs. 

Establishments with more than 250 employees contributed 
about 186,000 jobs to total job mobility of 829,000, or 22 per- 
cent. This was the second-highest of all five size classes. The 
highest share was 24 percent from establishments with 20 em- 
ployees or less, which had about 202,000 jobs with an entry, 
exit, or both. Thus, these two establishment size classes ac- 
counted for almost half of the jobs that were held by new hires 
or worker exits. 

A close scrutiny of the hourly wage distributions in table 4 
shows some important results. First, continuing jobs enjoy 
high wages across all establishment size classes. In addition, 
hourly wages, especially the 25th percentile and median, of 
continuing jobs increase as establishment size increases. This 
means that there is a positive monotonic relationship between 
establishment size and hourly wages of continuing jobs. For 
example, the 25th percentile hourly wage increased from a low 
of $9.02 at establishments with 20 employees or less to a high 
of $12.46 at establishments with more than 250 employees. 


Similarly, the median hourly wage varied from $13.57 at estab- 
lishments with 20 employees or less to $17.96 at establish- 
ments with more than 250 employees. Thus, continuing jobs 
command higher wages at establishments with more than 250 
employees. 

Second, hourly wages of entry jobs are higher in establish- 
ments with more than 250 employees than in all other estab- 
lishment sizes. While the median hourly wage of an entry job 
at an establishment with 250 employees or less was between 
$9.02 and $10.06, it was $11.63 at an establishment with more 
than 250 employees. This discrepancy in wages gets larger at 
the 75th percentile. Specifically, 75 percent of the entry jobs at 
establishments with more than 250 employees paid an hourly 
wage of $19.75 or less. In the other four size classes, the 75th 
percentile hourly wage varied between $13.33 and $15.10. This 
result may indicate that establishments with more than 250 
employees attempt to hire employees who possess more hu- 
man capital than average. 

Third, like entry jobs, exit jobs at establishments with more 
than 250 employees had higher hourly wages than at all other 
establishments. Furthermore, there seems to be a positive 
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relationship between establishment size and hourly wages of 
exit jobs, in particular at the 25th percentile and median. The 
median hourly wage of exit jobs increased from $9.49 at estab- 
lishments with 20 employees or less to $11.77 at establish- 
ments with more than 250 employees. 

Fourth, the hourly wages of jobs with both an entry and exit 
were not significantly different among the establishment size 
classes. In fact, the median hourly wage varied only between 
$8.15 and $9.00, and this small range of variation also character- 
ized the 25th and the 75th percentiles. This may be an indication 
that these jobs require low skills and therefore are low-paying. 

Fifth, using the median hourly wage, the same ordering of 
jobs prevails in all establishment size classes. In other words, 
going from highest to lowest, the five types of jobs are ranked 
by their median hourly wage as follows: continuing jobs, recall 
jobs, exit jobs, entry jobs, and entry and exit jobs. Although 
this ranking holds true in each size class, the difference in the 
median hourly wage between continuing jobs and jobs with 


Notes 


both an entry and an exit in the same quarter varies widely 
among the five establishment size classes. This difference 
was $8.92 at establishments with more than 250 employees 
compared with $5.07 in establishments with 20 employees or 
less. Therefore, the results summarized in table 4 suggest that 
there are some significant wage differentials among establish- 
ment size classes that are prevalent in all job types. 


THE MINNESOTA LABOR MARKET Witnessed a substantial amount 
of job mobility as measured by jobs where an entry, exit, or 
both occurred. These jobs accounted for 28 percent of total 
jobs, or 829,000 jobs, in an average quarter of 2001. The major- 
ity of these jobs were low-paying jobs. Moreover, their hourly 
wages were significantly lower than those of continuing jobs. 
This indicates a strong relationship between low wages and 
high levels of worker reallocation. This relationship is signifi- 
cantly affected by the industry where the establishment oper- 
ates and by its size of employment. CJ 


' For a review on linked employer-employee data sets, see J. M. 
Abowd and F. Kramarz, “The Analysis of Labor Markets Using Matched 
Employer-Employee Data,” Handbook of Labor Economics, 1999, 
vol. 3, pp. 2629-710. 


2 S. Burgess, J. Lane, and D. Stevens, “Job flows, worker flows and 
churning,” Journal of Labor Economics, 2000, Vol. 18, No. 3, pp. 
473-502. 


* Hammida, M., “Worker, job, and churning flows by type of firm,” 
Minnesota Employment Review, November 2001, on the Internet at 
http://www.mnwfc.com/Imi/review/1101supp.htm (visited Decem- 
ber 2003). 


4 S.H. Farber, “Mobility and stability: the dynamics of job change in 
labor market,” in O. Ashenfler and D. Card, eds., Handbook of Labor 
Economics, (Elsevier Science, 1999), Vol. 3, pp. 2439-83. 


> An establishment is the statistical unit commonly used for report- 
ing wage and employment data to the ES—202 and UI wage records 
programs in Minnesota. It represents a single physical location where 
goods and services are produced. While many employers operate only 
one location, some employers operate more than one location. In 
Minnesota, most multi-establishment employers report data separately 
for each establishment to both programs. 
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° Other definitions of turnover exist in the literature that use differ- 
ent numbers of quarters and span between the specific quarters. One 
such definition uses a period of six quarters that includes the reference 
quarter, four quarters preceding it, and one quarter succeeding it. 


7 Using the UI wage records, a worker is considered employed when 
reported quarterly wages are greater than zero. 


* There is no consensus in the literature on wages that constitute a 
low wage. Some studies have used percentiles such as the 20th or the 
25th percentiles, while others have used wage rates such as $10 per 
hour. 


» An additional explanation may be skill-biased technological change 
that shifts the demand for labor in favor of employees with high skills 
and high educational attainments. As the preferences of consumers 
change toward higher quality goods, firms shift their relative demand for 
labor toward highly skilled workers, who in turn experience increasing 
returns to skill. 


'° For a detailed discussion on possible biases that result in inappro- 
priate definitions of establishment size classes, see S. J. Davis, C. J. 
Haltiwanger, and S. Schuh, “Job Creation and Job Destruction,” (The 
MIT Press, 1996). 
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Employment and wage outcomes for 
North Carolina’s high-tech workers 


North Carolina's employment surge in "high-tech" industries 
has captured many economic planners' focus; 
these industries may provide high-paying employment 


to workers in declining industries, 


such as textiles, furniture, and apparel 


uring the 1990s, North Carolina 
D experienced a large employment 

increase in certain industries classified 
as high-tech. As a result, many economic plan- 
ners have focused on these industries as a means 
of providing high-paying employment to work- 
ers displaced from declining industries, such as 
textiles, furniture, and apparel. 

From what industries are new high-tech em- 
ployees drawn? How large are the replacement 
wages of these workers?! The answers to these 
questions provide valuable insights to State plan- 
ners who decide which industries receive subsi- 
dies and to those who evaluate the success of 
such programs. In addition, results could be used 
as a comparison to the results obtained from eco- 
nomic simulation software, which are used in 
many economic impact studies.? 


How data were obtained 


The methodology involved choosing growing 
companies in key high-tech industries that had 
considerable employment in North Carolina in 
2000. What are “high-tech” companies? There is 
no Official definition. In general, these are com- 
panies that utilize the latest technology in their 
production or are involved in creating new tech- 
nology. They have variously been chosen based 
on the percentage of research and development 
spending, the proportion of scientists and re- 
searchers employed, number of new patents, and 
so forth. This article uses the three-digit Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) industries 
highlighted by Paul Hadlock and others in 1991.° 


The employer data are from the North Carolina 
Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages 
(QCEW) program. Also known as the ES—202, this 
program is a cooperative effort between the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and each State. The QCEW 
data also are linked longitudinally from 1990 
through the most recently available quarter, pro- 
viding a comprehensive and accurate source of 
business employment and wage data. The em- 
ployer-reported wage records, which also come 
from the ES-202, list each employee and total 
wages paid during the quarter. Combining these 
existing administrative files with the longitudinal 
QCEW allows accurate and comprehensive analy- 
ses by industry and county for most employers. 

From the list of 30 high-tech three-digit sIC 
industries noted in Hadlock and others, 1 1 manu- 
facturing industries with a presence in North 
Carolina were chosen.’ From the State’s longitu- 
dinal QCEW, individual companies that had em- 
ployment increases from the first quarter of 1999 
to the third quarter of 2000 were chosen. (The 
third quarter of 2000 was chosen as a reference 
period because the current economic downturn 
hit many of these industries beginning in the lat- 
ter half of 2000. It also provides an opportunity 
to see which of the workers hired in this period 
were laid off in subsequent periods.) Choosing 
only companies with large net increases in em- 
ployment produces the most relevant sample for 
the purposes of this analysis. 

For each company chosen, the unemployment 
insurance (UI) account number was matched to 
the State’s wage records database to obtain the 
identification numbers of workers employed at 
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that company. Then, each worker’s wage record history (back 
to the fourth quarter of 1992 and forward to the fourth quarter 
of 2002) could be retrieved. Those workers who obtained 
employment in the high-tech companies during the second 
quarter of 1999 were selected, and their wage and employ- 
ment histories were analyzed for this report. Data were ini- 
tially retrieved for all four quarters of 1999. However, for ease 
of exposition only, one quarter was chosen for this report. 
Henceforth, the second quarter of 1999 is referred to as the 
hire quarter. 


Company characteristics 


As stated previously, North Carolina has significant employ- 
ment in 11 high-technology manufacturing industries. Table 
1 shows the total employment in North Carolina and average 
annual wages for each of these industries in the second quar- 
ter of 1999. 

Among all manufacturing employment in the second quar- 
ter of 1999, these industries represented 19 percent of total 
manufacturing employment in North Carolina. The quarterly 
average wage of the high-tech companies was 142 percent of 
the average wage for all manufacturing workers in the State. 


From the 11 industries, 169 individual companies were cho- 
sen based on an increase in the number of jobs between the 
first quarter of 1999 and the first quarter of 2000. (Originally, 
there were 170 companies selected, but one of these compa- 
nies has been deleted because of its relatively large share of 
employment, which may have led to violations of confidenti- 
ality.) These companies are henceforth referred to as the high- 
tech sample. This section shows some of the characteristics 
of these companies, based on data from the longitudinal 
QCEW for the second quarter of 1999. In order to protect 
confidentiality, the companies were aggregated to the two- 
digit sic-defined industries. In addition, it is important to 
distinguish between worksites and companies, as a given 
company may have several worksites, some of them in differ- 
ent industries. 

Table 2 shows the number of companies (actually, 
worksites) in each two-digit SIC industry, the employment lev- 
els, and average wages for the second quarter of 1999. 

Of the 169 companies, only 154 had positive employment 
during the quarter. Many of these companies had multiple 
worksites. Although it is possible to distinguish between 
these worksites in the QCEW longitudinal database, it is not 


ifele)(-aim Selected high-tech industry employment and wages in North Carolina, 2nd quarter 1999 
SIC Code Industry description Total employment Average quarterly wage 
T —+ 
20-39 MANU ACUUNING 2) surccscccarnevec cco satastes sate cetevereerissr ep ccastencumeane 802,500 $8,400 
282 Plastics materials and synthetic fibers 0.00.2... cesses 13,600 10,700 
283 DYOS sess cea bes aac anders edo cas sy adents anes se feveveagarent etmek 18,100 13,000 
335 Rolling, drawing and extruding of nonferrous metals ........... 12,400 9,800 
355 SPocial IMAUSIHY MACH IM ONY carecsencnsonronehensvnnsnxsvevsagpuossasecpaccs 7,600 9,100 
357 Computer and Office EQUIPMENE ......1..-..ecseecescesaesaccassensacerees 20,000 16,700 
362 ElectricalingustrialAMOaratus: cr cacacasaccatusncrecerasscecrarserarsere 11,800 8,500 
366 COMMUNICATIONS SCUMMOMsscsnsexaccxxeeevronavatanccscsnssscevcuevaaysveens 14,900 15,400 
367 Electronic components and ACCESSOTIES ...........cccceeeseeseeeees 10,500 9,900 
371 Motor vehicles and motor vehicle EquIPMENt .............cceeeees 31,100 9,700 
382 VADOMALOFY MSU IMQMIS:, vavscqscavnvaneausacsnnertsectexccorttnasacsaaveaeneases 6,900 18,000 
384 IRGC RICESTLIIT EAN LGk ears cca chcencaxesacenss cocasens lek abs saavatondameassceuacnes 6,300 7,900 
iKele}(-yag Employment and wages of hire sample, by 2-digit sic 
Num 
SIC Industry description gg ‘ Total pba 
code Employment nis 
worksites sid lag wage 
28 CHEMICAS AMG AINEd PrOUUGES xcs catexsceteectenes esas cee nestt en Genes 41 24 
3 Primary MeataliiNQUStlOS: Aisa. sscssnctsvavts ries Antica cium teen te Rene 47 5843 yee 
35 Industrial and commercial machinery and computer equipment....... 18 1.91 8 10.981 
36 Electronic and other electrical equipment and components, 
OXCEPt COMPULSTSGUIDITISMIU.. svercerceevcadenksaverecyerscerecsssveueeeraseveneererte 57 
37 MRANSPOMAN On SQ UOMO biesssa.cexsvewcesestgsvecs cra exstesvs ves kien wencee eee 34 ia fore 
38 Measuring, analyzing and controlling instruments; photographic, ; 
medical and optical goods; watches and CIOCKS ........cccccecceeeseseeees 32 6,252 20,099 
Wholesale tradeo—durablé QOOdS 5........2.cssessseccsssctcssesesssssecseressessvaresee 64 887 15,689 
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directly possible in the wage records database, because indi- 
vidual reporting unit numbers are not linked to employee iden- 
tification numbers. 
_ There were a total of 416 reporting units with positive 
employment in the second quarter of 1999. Only 231 of 
these had SIC codes consistent with the 11 high-tech manu- 
facturing industries. Due to vertical integration, many of 
these companies have subsidiaries within various indus- 
tries. For example, there were 64 worksites designated as 
belonging to the “Wholesale Trade—Durable Goods” in- 
dustry, as shown in the table. There were also 15 other 
two-digit SIC industries represented. This creates some 
problems because individuals identified as working for a 
particular high-tech manufacturing company may actually 
be hired at one of the nonmanufacturing subsidiaries of 
the company. These workers cannot be distinguished and, 
in any case, they should be included because the subsid- 
iaries exist, in most cases, because of the parent company’s 


nearby location. Also, relatively few workers overall were 
employed at one of the non-high-tech industries. Only 12 
percent of employment was in these industries. 


Age distribution. The age of a particular company may be 
important in determining hire rates and initial pay rates. Older, 
more established companies may have the ability to know more 
about the local employee base (the kinds of skills that workers 
in the area possess), while job seekers may have more con- 
tacts within the company to gain preferential access. Younger 
companies may face a learning curve and may not offer high 
wages or may bring in more experienced workers from outside 
the area. On the other hand, more established firms may be 
more likely to use back-loaded wages, thereby offering lower 
wages to new hires, especially younger workers.° 

Chart 1 shows the distribution of companies in the hire 
sample by the year in which the first unit of that company was 
set up in North Carolina. A few of the companies have existed 


| Chart 1. Distribution of companies in hire sample by initial year of employment in North Carolina 
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in the State for several decades, but a significant share (45 
percent) was established since 1995. 


Location. The geographic location of high-technology firms 
is an important issue for economic development. There is 
reason to believe that high-tech firms will cluster in areas that 
allow cross-learning and “sharing” of a trained labor force. 
David Audretsch and Maryann Feldman found that indus- 
tries that place a premium on research and development, uni- 
versity research, and skilled labor tend to cluster to take ad- 
vantage of knowledge spillovers.® This “propensity to 
agglomerate” may overcome incentives by State governments 
to encourage these industries to locate in depressed regions. 
However, this effect may not always dominate. The lower cost 
of labor in rural areas creates a “dispersal effect.” Established 
companies may move their lower-skilled processing to these 
low-cost areas over time. 

Are the companies in the high-tech industries clustered in 
a few counties within North Carolina? The counties with the 
highest employment levels in the seven three-digit manufac- 
turing industries during the second quarter of 1999, along with 
their statewide shares of employment were: 


Percent 
Durham (COunty/vecce.cs-<eccveress-<2 PAI 
Wake! COUNLYc.--rsnises-tcencescreess ies 
GAStOnE COUNLY ta: :cse.csesastseceocsests 39 
Me CiIen DUR Oise cereee-cecsestsessee-e S16) 
Guilford @ounty see cesses ee: DD 
Catawba County jerccs..ceceexsesecessse 4.9 


Combined, these six counties had half the State’s share of 
employment in high-tech manufacturing industries. This 
seems to be a high proportion. However, 29 of the State’s 100 
counties had at least 1,000 high-tech employees. These coun- 
ties were fairly well spread out across the State, representing 
both urban and rural counties from every region of the State. 

Within the growing, high-tech companies chosen for this 
report, the counties with the highest employment levels in the 
second quarter of 1999, along with their statewide shares of 
employment were: 


Percent 
Durham’ COUN vers. cesercetssscanesees 18.3 
Catawba GOUNLY.:cncersiassssttece WS, 
Guilford! COUNTY Ga.aeseretaembats 6.7 


Combined, these three counties had nearly a third of total 
employment in growing high-tech firms in the State (32.3 
percent). However, 20 of the State’s 100 counties had at least 
1,000 employees in growing, high-tech establishments. 
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Measuring wage growth 


In order to compare wages of different individuals over time, 
two adjustments to nominal wages were made. First, wages 
were adjusted for inflation, using the Consumer Price Index 
averages for the quarters. The base period was taken as the 
first quarter of 2003. Second, the real wages were “discounted” 
to the second quarter of 1999 using a 3-percent-per-year 
discount factor. 

Discounting wages is useful in comparing wages of workers 
over time, in addition to adjusting for inflation. An example is 
useful. Consider three individuals with wages over 3 years, as 
shown below: 


Hypothetical intertemporal wage comparisons 


Worker A Worker B- ~~ Worker C 

Veatile ccm nnn $20,000 $30,000 $40,000 
(Er SA pone ee iene 30,000 30,000 30,000 
GANS) eee teeta ee nes 40,000 30,000 20,000 
Total - Wags yac.--nees<: 90,000 90,000 90,000 
Present value of wages 

in Year 1, 

discount rate = 

Du PSEGENE coc csxcatncnts 84,852 85,782 86,712 


Although the sum of each worker’s wages adds up to $90,000 
over the 3 years, Worker C has higher wages than the others 
when time-discounting is considered. 

The basic idea behind discounting is that wages earned in 
earlier periods of time should have more weight than later earn- 
ings. This issue may be especially important to workers in 
new jobs because wages may start off low and increase over 
time as the worker gains training and progresses up the chain 
of command. The discounting can also be considered as a 
typical wage increase over the cost-of-living adjustment. 

Three percent was chosen as the discount rate because it 
corresponds to the real rate of interest. People who earn more 
in earlier periods can save, earning additional interest; alterna- 
tively, people who earn less in earlier periods may have to 
borrow to smooth out their consumption, and thus are forced 
to pay interest. 


Defining wages 


In order to compare the wages of workers before their hire and 
afterwards, the definition of these concepts must be carefully 
specified. In effect, given the nature of the concept and the 
data available, there are many ways to do this. There does not 
appear to be a single “best” approach. 

Post-hire wages were defined as taking the average of dis- 
counted real wages earned in the eight quarters (2 years) fol- 
lowing the hire quarter. Because, in this study, the hire quarter 


| 
| 


was the second quarter of 1999, post-hire wages were calcu- 
lated by taking the average of each individual’s wages from 
the third quarter of 1999 through the second quarter of 2001. 

,_ In some instances, zero wages were recorded for individuals. 
These zeroes were converted to “missing” and ignored when 
taking the average wage. 

Pre-hire wages were defined in a symmetrical fashion. 
Each individual’s pre-hire wage is the average discounted 
real wage during the eight quarters prior to the quarter before 
the hire quarter. In this case, that means the quarters from 
first quarter 1997 to the fourth quarter 1998. (The quarter 
before the hire quarter was not included because a worker 
may have quit his old job during this quarter.) 

Limiting the comparison to 2 years on either side of the 
hire is a drawback. In this case, it was done in order to obtain 
timely data. As discussed in the section on discounting 
wages, some workers may be accepting low wages in the early 
period of employment if training is involved. Only consider- 
ing the first 2 years of employment may greatly underestimate 
these workers’ lifetime potential earnings at the new job. This 
effect may be more important in high-tech jobs that involve 
much initial on-the-job learning. 

Should the post-hire wages include only the wages earned 
at the company of hire? It is possible that in the 2 years after 
the hire, some workers left the company or took a second job. 
In this study, all wages were considered, regardless of the 
employer. It can be argued that if the worker moved on to 
another job, it was in part a consequence of being hired at the 
high-tech company.’ 


Returns to obtaining employment 


According to available wage records, there were 6,541 new 
hires identified at the 169 high-tech companies in the second 
quarter of 1999. The following sections present an analysis of 
the changes in wages for many of these workers. First, the 
workers were divided into two groups: those with some his- 
tory of wages in North Carolina; and those with no wage 
records in the database for 4 years prior to the hire period. 

Second, an attempt was made to remove from this study 
workers who had been “marginally attached” to the work force 
before they obtained their high-tech job. To this end, workers 
from the first group above were deleted if they had no wages 
- recorded in 1998 or the first quarter of 1999. 


Returns to workers with wage histories 


The differences between pre-hire wages and post-hire wages 
for those workers who had some wages in the North Carolina 
wage records database before the hire quarter are summarized 
below: 


Quarterly Pre-Hire and Post-Hire Wage Comparisons 
for High-Tech New Hires 


Number of 
workers 
in group Mean Median 
Pré-hine Wage). ..oscsccecssss0 5,305 $6,562 $5,549 
Post-hitewaceirn...c-+s- S378 7,923 6,647 
Replacement ratios, 
by individuals ............. 5,266 1.84 1.19 


There were 5,305 workers who had some wages in the 2-year 
period before the hire quarter. Their mean average quarterly 
wages were $6,562 and the median wage was $5,549. The 
differences between these two numbers are typical with wage 
series. Wage series are generally skewed to the right, causing 
the mean to be greater than the median. The median is a better 
measure of the wages of the “average” worker. 

Replacement ratios are defined as the value of real dis- 
counted post-hire average wages divided by the real dis- 
counted pre-hire average wages. The replacement ratio is 
calculated by comparing the post-hire wage of each individual 
to their pre-hire wage. The median value of the replacement 
ratio is 1.19, suggesting that the average worker had a 19- 
percent increase in wages. 

Measures of central tendency, such as the median or the 
mean, do not capture much of the information revealed by the 
distribution of data. Chart 2 shows the distribution of replace- 
ment ratios for the 5,266 workers with matched pre-hire and 
post-hire wages. Approximately one-third of the workers had 
wage gains of more than 50 percent, even after deflating and 
discounting later wages. However, a third of the sample had 
lower post-hire wages, and 17 percent had substantially lower 
wages. 


Outcomes for laid-off workers 


It seems reasonable that the outcomes of workers will differ 
between those who move from one job to another and those 
who have been laid off from a prior job. North Carolina UI 
administrative records were checked to match the hires of 
those individuals who received UI payments in March, April, 
May, or June of 1999. Of the 5,266 individuals in this sample, 
418 had UI payments in at least one of these months. Of course, 
not every worker who was laid off from a previous job would 
be picked up in this list. There are those who did not file for 
benefits, and there may have been others who had exhausted 
their benefits before this period. Therefore, the figure, 418, 
represents the lower bound for the number of laid-off workers 
who were in the hire sample group. 

Did the reemployment outcomes of these UI recipients 
match those of the whole sample? The median replacement 
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Distribution of replacement ratios 


between 1 and 1.2 
(17 percent) 


between 1.2 and 1.5 
(17 percent) 


ratio for this group was .95 (compared with 1.19). Only about 
a quarter of these workers (27 percent) had replacement ratios 
greater than 120 percent, compared to half of the whole sample 
(see chart 2). One-third (33 percent) of UI recipients had post- 
hire earnings less than 80 percent of their pre-hire earnings, 
compared with 17 percent of the whole sample. Thus, the UI 
recipients fared somewhat worse than the average worker in 
the hire sample. 


Wage outcomes by prior industry. In what industries did the 
new hires in high-tech companies work previously? In North 
Carolina, the question is often asked as: Are workers from 
traditional manufacturing industries getting the jobs at the 
high-tech companies? The following tabulation shows the 
number of hired workers who had worked in a given industry 
prior to the hire quarter: 


Number of Percentage 

Industry of workers of overall 

prior employment in group new hires 
High-Tech Manufacturing ...............006 596 13 
Non-High-Tech Manufacturing ............ 978 22 
SOIVICES ear tistrerduccvaincivoueeitretimenrcehes II tess) 25 
INGtaTl TAG Orr sceuxcexcvesssvasvecraccesstnctvaces 922 20 
Oiheminausintesertccsscerececcccascornesceres 887 20 
Missing Industry Goder..ccccvsmc cas 938 ~ 
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between .8 and 1 
(16 percent) 


less than .8 
(17 percent) 


greater than 1.5 
(33 percent) 


The industry of prior employment is determined by first 
calculating the total wages earned by each worker at each 
employer in the 2 years prior to the hire period. Following 
this, the industry that paid the largest amount of wages was 
chosen as the prior employer.® 

For those workers whom an industry code could be as- 
signed, the largest percentage (25 percent) had been previ- 
ously employed in Services. Relatively large proportions had 
been employed in non-high-tech manufacturing (22 percent) 
and retail trade (20 percent) as well. 

Unfortunately, the occupations in which these workers were 
employed cannot be determined. It is impossible to determine 
from the data if the high-tech companies prefer to hire textile 
workers, say, for production occupations or if these workers 
are getting jobs in some other semi-related occupations, such 
as material handling. There is evidence from the BLS Occupa- 
tional Employment Statistics program that high-tech compa- 
nies tend to employ a smaller percentage of production work- 
ers than traditional manufacturing companies. For example, in 
2001, approximately 35 percent of employees in drug manufac- 
turing companies (SIC 283) were production workers, compared 
with 64 percent of workers in textile mills (SIC 22). 

Do replacement ratios differ by industry of prior employ- 
ment? Chart 3 compares median post-hire wages to median 
pre-hire wages by industry groups. There is a large difference 
in the median pre-hire wage across industries. The median 


pre-hire wages were highest in high-tech manufacturing and 
other industries (which includes wholesale trade; finance, in- 
surance and real estate; construction; government; and trade, 
communications and utilities) and lowest in retail trade:and 
services. 

Chart 3 shows a comparison of pre-hire wages and post- 
hire wages for workers, based on the industry of prior 
employment. Post-hire wages tend to equalize wages for 
workers who were previously employed in different industries. 
That implies higher wage gains for workers who were 
previously employed in low-wage industries such as services 
and retail trade. The percentages shown in chart 3 are the ratio 
of median post-hire wages to median pre-hire wages. Note 
that these percentages are just the ratio of median wages and 
do not give a person-by-person evaluation of wage gains. 

Chart 4 shows the different replacement ratios for new hires 
by industry of previous employment. Consistent with chart 3, 
workers from services had the highest replacement ratios 
(earning on average 46 percent more than previously), while 
workers from other high-tech manufacturing companies had 
the lowest replacement ratios (3 percent more, on average). As 
noted previously, the median replacement ratio for all workers 
was 1.19. 


Median wages of workers hired by high-tech companies, by industry of previous employment 


Post-hire wages of workers with no wage histories 


There were 754 individuals in the hire sample who had no 
wage record history for 4 years prior to the hire period. This 
represents approximately 12 percent of the total number of 
new hires in the sample. The following table shows a more 
complete comparison between the two groups studied: 


3 Non-wage 
Le sae! Aioo: 
te group 
INUTHDELANI STOUPIessretestececstsecnesseceteess 53373 754 
Median post-hire wage ........sssceseseees $6,647 $12,163 
25th percentile post-hire wage............ 4,421 5,390 
75th percentile post-hire wage........... 9,109 20,326 


The median post-layoff wage of the no-wage-history group 
was $12,163. This was approximately twice as much as the 
average for the group with recent wage record histories. 

Given that these workers had no wage records in the 4 
years prior to the hire period, it is likely that they come from 
one of three pools of workers: those who had previously 
worked outside North Carolina; those who had been students; 
or those whose wages had not been covered by North Carolina 
UI Law, such as self-employed persons. 


Non-high-tech 
manufacturing 


High-tech 
manufacturing 


Services 


$9,000 $9,000 
_J Median pre-hire wages 
—&- Median post-hire wages 
8,000 | — 8,000 
7,000 — 7,000 
156 118 
percent percent 
6,000 111 percent 11S Peco 6,000 
147 percent 
5,000 5,000 
4,000 4,000 
3,000 3,000 
2,000 2,000 
1,000 1,000 
0 0) 


Missing Industry 
Code 


Other industries 
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Median replacement ratio of wages for workers hired by high-tech companies, by industry of 
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High-tech Non-high-tech 


manufacturing manufacturing 


Bias and choice of employment 


A question such as, “What is the expected wage gain to an 
individual due to employment by a high-tech company?” 
is not directly answered by the data in this article. The 
data are inherently biased because only those who chose 
to accept the high-tech manufacturing jobs are in the 
sample. These particular individuals are more likely to have 
special skills needed for the job, have contacts within the 
hire company, and so forth, than the average worker. 

For example, consider two textile workers, X and Y. Both 
earn $28,000 per year. These workers are exactly the same 
except that X has a particular skill that high-tech company 
Z is willing to pay more for. Both X and Y interview at Z; 
X is offered $30,000 per year, and Y is offered $25,000. The 
expected wage would be the average of these two offers: 
$27,500. However, Y refuses the offer and X accepts, mak- 
ing the observed wage increase $30,000. 

It seems likely, as the example suggests, that this type 
of self-selection bias will overstate the wage gains for an 
average worker moving from one job to another. 
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Services 
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Ratio 
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Retail trade Other industries 


Unfortunately, it is impossible to identify workers who mi- 
grated to North Carolina from other States at this time. It is 
likely based on the post-hire wages that these people are highly 
educated or experienced workers, who will contribute posi- 
tively to the tax base in the State. 


THIS ARTICLE SUGGESTS the possibility of using UI administra- 
tive wage records to look at the outcomes of new hires at 
particular types of companies. For many workers in North 
Carolina, obtaining a job at a high-tech manufacturing com- 
pany entails a substantial wage increase. This is especially 
true for workers from the services and retail trade industries. 
In addition, high-tech companies seem to have brought in 
“new” workers to the State who earned relatively high wages. 

The outcomes of workers who had been receiving unem- 
ployment benefits during the hire quarter give some additional 
indication of gains to employment in high-tech companies. 
Although these unemployed workers do not do as well on 
average as the rest of the workers in the study, there is evi- 
dence that they do well compared to laid-off workers in gen- 
eral.’ It would be beneficial to measure the impact of different 
worker characteristics, such as education, age, industry of 
prior employment, tenure at previous job, and so forth, on 
employment probability and wage returns. These data were 
unavailable for this study. Even “tenure at previous job” could 
not be accurately measured due to the short period of the 


wage records history and company predecessor/successor 
issues. Incorporation of these types of data could improve 
the analysis of the factors that affect wage increases when 
-workers change jobs. taal 


Notes 


' The term replacement wage is defined, generally, as the ratio of 
wages on the new job to wages on the previous job. The specific defini- 
tion of the wages used in this report is described further in the article. 


* For an example of an incentive impact study, see Michael I. Luger, 
“2001 Assessment of the William S. Lee Tax Act,” (Office of Eco- 
nomic Development, Kenan Institute of Private Enterprise, University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 2001). 


3 Paul Hadlock, Daniel Hecker, and Joseph Gannon, “High technol- 
ogy employment: another view,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1991, 
pp. 26-30. 


4 There were also four high-tech service industries with considerable 
employment in North Carolina. In order to maintain focus in this 
report, only the manufacturing industries were selected. 


° Charles Brown and James Medoff, “Firm Age and Wages,” Journal 
of Labor Economics, Vol. 21, No. 3, pp. 677-98. 


® David B. Audretsch and Maryann P. Feldman, “R&D Spillovers and 
the Geography of Innovation and Production,” American Economic 
Review, 1996, Vol. 86, No. 3, pp. 630-40. 


’ There may be a few hires who do not fit in either of the following 
two categories: 1) New hires at high-tech companies who had worked 
somewhere else in at least 1 of the preceding 5 quarters; or 2) New hires 
at high-tech companies who had no wages in North Carolina for the 
previous 4 years. The term “no wage history” is used for the latter 
group, even though there may be a few people in this group who worked 
in North Carolina more than 4 years prior to 1999Q2. 


® As discussed previously, it is impossible to assign workers to a 
particular worksite for employers with multiple worksites. In order to 
assign an SIC to these employers, the SIC of the worksite with the largest 
number of employees was chosen. 


° Robert Bowles, “The reemployment outcomes of dislocated manu- 
facturing workers,” Insight: North Carolina’s Labor and Economic 
Outlook, October 2001 (Employment Security Commission of North 
Carolina, Raleigh, NC), pp. 11-17. The wage outcomes from these two 
studies are not directly comparable. The definitions of pre- and post- 
layoff wages are slightly different, and wages were not time-discounted 
or adjusted for inflation in the study cited here. 
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Using wage records in workforce 
investments in Ohio 


Rehabilitation|wage-record followup reports 

jointly developed in the 1990s by two Ohio State agencies 

and the Unemployment Compensation Program enable the agencies 
to track the status of former clients by means of matching 

wage records by Social Security number 


he Ohio Rehabilitation Services Commis- 
sion receives basic grant funding and au- 
thorization for the provision of vocational 
rehabilitation services under Title Iv of the 
Workforce Investment Act of 1998. Hence, the 
commission has a fundamental interest in deter- 
mining the magnitude of the economic benefits 
received by clients as a result of the commission’s 
interventions. Since the early 1990s, the commis- 
sion and the Bureau of Labor Market Informa- 
tion, with assistance from the Unemployment 
Compensation Program Services Bureau, have 
jointly developed rehabilitation/wage-record 
followup reports by matching wage records to 
rehabilitation clients by Social Security number. 
These reports address rehabilitation planning 
and program needs at three levels: 


1. National, improving wage-record 
documentation of training successes. 

2. State, securing State funding to 
meet Federal funding matching require- 
ments through wage-record documenta- 
tion of job retention rates. 

3. Local, providing individual client 
followup data at 1 year, 2 years, and 3 years 
after closure for feedback to counselors. 


This article discusses each of these ongoing ap- 
plications of wage-record data to crucial rehabili- 
tation program functions. The article concludes 
with a discussion of measures that will improve 
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the usefulness of the applications. 


The national level 


The staffs of the commission, the Unemployment 
Compensation Program Services Bureau, and the 
Labor Market Information Bureau developed tech- 
niques for utilizing wage-record documentation and 
increasing training cost reimbursements from the 
Social Security Administration (ssa) to the commis- 
sion. The commission makes followup contact with 
its clients to verify their employment status and 
wages prior to closing a case. Despite the agency’s 
provision of services identified in its rehabilitation 
plan, a case is closed and deemed unsuccessful if 
the commission loses contact with the client and the 
client’s employment status cannot be assessed. His- 
torical evaluations of postclosure wage-record 
matches indicate that a small, but significant, por- 
tion of these unsuccessful closures involves clients 
who actually are employed at competitive wages. 
The lack of employment documentation is most criti- 
cal for vocational rehabilitation clients who are ben- 
eficiaries of Supplemental Security Income or Social 
Security disability income. 

The commission is not authorized to seek reim- 
bursement from the ssa for training expenses when 
a closure is unsuccessful. However, on the basis 
of wage-record documentation, the staff has been 
able to utilize the employer-generated wage rec- 
ords, when matched to a client’s Social Security 
number, to determine the client’s wages and em- 


ployment status after the case is terminated and apply suc- 
cessfully for ssa reimbursement of training costs. 

During the first year that the commission undertook the 
matching of clients’ wage records with their Social Security num- 

’ bers, the new wage-record documentation led to reimbursement 
of $334,000 in training costs from the ssa. The commission now 
projects ssa training reimbursements between $500,000 and $1 
million annually. These are essentially new Federal funds for the 
agency. In other words, the work status of former clients with 
whom commission counselors had lost contact, but who subse- 
quently were successful in finding a job, can now be docu- 
mented through unemployment compensation wage records 
from employers (based on the client’s Social Security number), 
thereby permitting the rehabilitation agency to receive training 
cost reimbursements of about $500,000 to $1 million each year 
from the ssa. 

The practical, general lesson to be learned from this project 
for workforce development is that wage records can be used to 
assess program outcomes. Wage records offer a viable alterna- 
tive to traditional followup studies that often prove to be diffi- 
cult, limited in coverage, and costly. The use of wage records 
affords a way to do such work efficiently and effectively—that 
is, to “work smarter” in developing outcome measures that can 
serve to guide future investments in the workforce. 


The State level 


Most Federal rehabilitation funding requires a significant 
match of State monies—approximately 80 percent of Federal 
monies matched with 20 percent of State funds. With State 
budgets falling as a result of reduced revenues, it became 
especially important for State rehabilitation agencies to be 
able to provide objective indicators of the economic success 
of their programs. In the case of the Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion, agency administrators and budget negotiators ben- 
efited from their ability to demonstrate, on the basis of wage- 
record followup studies, high Ohio employment retention 
rates for competitively placed rehabilitation clients. 

Starting with the Federal fiscal year 1993 rehabilitation 
class (that is, the cohort of rehabilitation case closures from 
October 1, 1992, to September 30, 1993), the staffs of the 
commission and the Bureau of Labor Market Information 
began utilizing wage records to produce 1-year, 2-year, and 3- 
year followup reports regarding clients’ employment in Ohio 
following the commission’s closure of their cases. (See table 
1.) These reports are most meaningful for those clients who 
have completed their rehabilitation plan; who have not been 
placed in sheltered workshops, subsidized businesses, or 
homemaker situations; and who compete in the labor market 


Rehabilitation Wage Records, 1, 2, and 3 years postclosure yearly detailed summary, Ohio Rehabilitation 


Services Commission, Bureau of Labor Market Information wage-record followup system,’ 1994-2001 
Percentage of 
Competitive Wage competitive Mean 
Federal fiscal year of closure closure records records closures annual 
analyzed analyzed with verified wage 
wages 
Fiscal year 1994: 
Ee) iinet Pa oA Re A Ree aT RSS MEMES EY ok We So 2,879 2,130 74 $10,211 
Fiscal year 1995 
OGG cetecetsessecrsee tere etccsdve secs west tact race thoraateatseeectveceusecauent 2,880 1,982 69 11,451 
HOA irre cane eerste soe ceca thse erage crap ice gait outs <eastsaccasucneenee@e 3,141 2,393 76 10,638 
Fiscal year 1996 
DO Arcee tuer ae dets. cearesmecateestscece sesh ccreeceddseasvuee Jona canctcbeuesedeess 3,141 2,230 71 11,928 
HOO SS iereste ctr cere sexs seeee a ttecat cart cba ceny <asnas ehasnsvoavedaechdiaecuueprest 4,177 3,194 76 10,450 
Fiscal year 1997 
NOGA a. cectecehsteccdcectodcticetessceesecs Pera hase cet tectsetinn teeta taeess 3,141 2,130 68 12,901 
NCGS ccaacecece denne cto Been eer ae  RICEER BE Cee 4,177 2,982 71 11,493 
OD Go eetecn cet erere snakes e che cad uses cesta lve angen avs sux csacasepaosenctecntsevess 4,621 3,527 76 10,568 
Fiscal year 1998 
UN eee ere ner cece ee ceca vax ter avess uscrsuceuasvonavesaasannceshonsnuswads 4,177 2,826 68 13,093 
1996 4,621 3,270 71 12,052 
1997 5,065 3,997 79 11,387 
Fiscal year 1999 
1996 4,621 3,098 67 13,459 
1997 5,065 3,665 72 13,020 
1998 5,513 4,391 80 12,668 
Fiscal year 2000 
1997 5,065 3,523 70 13,931 
1998 . 5,513 4,097 74 13,817 
1999 6,153 5,003 81 12,805 
Fiscal year 2001: 
1998 5,513 3,807 69 14,695 
1999 6,153 4,494 73 13,630 
' The wage-record followup system contains cross-sectional and longitudinal data on the Ohio Rehabilitation Services Commission’s competitively placed 
clients. Competitively placed clients exclude those placed in supported or sheltered workshops, those placed in subsidized businesses, and those who 
choose to become or remain homemakers. 
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record followup system,' 1993-99 


ilitati i losure yearly 
Rehabilitation employment retention rates and annual wage changes, 1, 2, and 3 years postc 
detailed summary, Ohio Rehabilitation Services Commission, Bureau of Labor Market Information wage- 


Se neniner ule cares pi Naan Annual wage changes compared with previous years, by cohort 
2 years past closure 3 years past closure 
Federal Mi Palin ch “bee ee sis a lp t change Percent change 
fiscal hand ( pire ( vel acan ] year part sein eal pases i a os from previous 
ae = closure are year year 
1993 SoS aassacease 74 69 ms $10,211 $11,451 12 - - 
NGOS ccc aasessnesass 76 71 68 10,638 11,928 12 $12,901 8 
OOS Aare sertee tens 76 71 68 10,450 11,493 10 13,093 14 
LOO Gens ceseetes 76 71 67 10,568 12,052 14 13,459 12 
WOOT. cecercscaweceseues 79 We 70 11,387 13,020 14 13,931 rg 
NOOSE Hepeeecccuevsceees 80 74 69 12,668 13,817 9 14,695 6 
cies eeereres creme ea-e 81 73 - 12,805 13,630 6 - - 


‘ The wage-record followup system contains cross-sectional and 
longitudinal data on the Ohio Rehabilitation Services Commission’s 
competitively placed clients. Competitively placed clients exclude those 
placed in supported or sheltered workshops, those placed in subsidized 


as regular workers. (Such individuals are called competitively 
placed clients.) As shown in table 2, the 1-year employment 
retention rates by cohort ranged from a low of 74 percent for 
the Federal fiscal year 1993 cohort to a high of 81 percent for 
the 1999 rehabilitation class. The 2-year employment reten- 
tion rates ran as low as 69 percent for the 1993 cohort and as 
high as 74 percent for the 1998 cohort. The 3-year employ- 
ment retention rates ranged from a low of 67 percent for the 
1996 cohort to a high of 70 percent for the 1997 cohort. 


The local level 


Through an electronic followup system prepared by the Ohio 
Bureau of Labor Market Information /Rehabilitation Services 
Commission Wage Record Project, commission staff can re- 
ceive wage-record data on the economic impact of their inter- 
ventions on behalf of their customers. Staff can compare 
computerized summary statewide wage-record data tables 
against the wage-record profiles of their individual clients. 

The statewide status profile, shown in the following tabu- 
lation, gives 1-year postclosure followup data on the Federal 
fiscal year 1999 cohort’s employment status (verified/ 
matched or not verified/not matched) and income from wages 
(that is, the mean, median, and middle range of the second 
and third quartile of the wage distribution): 


Competitively 
Status 26 Status 28 placed clients 
Employment in Federal 
fiscal year 2000: 
ANI CASESieeeeeceee ees tseesccs 6,334 4,014 6,153 
Cases verified 
from wage record... 5,028 1,663 5,003 
PEICCNth ce mareae eee 79 4] 81 
Unverified cases ....... 1,306 2,351 1,150 
PETCENG  ccuscttucectercerest 21 59 19 
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businesses, and those who choose to become or remain homemakers. 
Note: Dash indicates followup studies not comlpleted. 


Wage income in Federal 


fiscal year 2000: 
Meat cay eset Re $12,774 $7,118 $12,805 
Median .22ssacsc-.stsee 9,633 3,296 9,641 
Midrange: 
NOW jc ctcccereentnacev ator 4,289 821 4,324 
etd cheer Seeenerer tr 17,882 9,538 17,918 


Note that the categories of clients covered by the profile are 
status 26 (those who completed the program), status 28 
(those who began the program, but did not complete it), and 
“competitively placed rehabilitation customers” (the set of 
those who completed the program, less sheltered-workshop 
employees, subsidized business operators, and homemak- 
ers). Note also that the midrange refers to the middle two 
quarters of wage income, representing SO percent of the re- 
spondents, so that 25 percent of the matched (or verified) 
Rehabilitation Services Commission clients earned less wage 
income than the midrange and another 25 percent earned more 
wage income than the midrange. Finally, 258 records with 258 
errors, including 52 Social Security number errors and 206 
date-of-birth errors, were dropped from the input. 
Additional tables (available upon request) give statewide 
summaries of the employment status and wage levels of re- 
habilitation cohort members by age groups, cost-of-treatment 
categories, county of residence, type of disability, educa- 
tional level at referral, public-assistance status, race or eth- 
nicity, sex, and duration of treatment service provided. Indi- 
vidual client records give the rehabilitation counselor a quick 
summary of both the client’s characteristics at referral and 
the Ohio Department of Job and Family Services wage-record 
match data each quarter and for the Federal fiscal year. 
Since 1993, the commission and the Bureau of Labor Mar- 
ket Information have utilized wage-record followup reports 
to determine job retention rates and wage earnings levels of 
those who have completed the rehabilitation program, for 


comparison against the rates and levels of those who left the 
program. These followup reports | year, 2 years, and 3 years 
after the closure of a case document the economic advan- 
_ tages of completing the program. They also give the commis- 
sion an important headstart in the collection of data with 
which to meet forthcoming “common performance measures 
for job training and employment programs.””! 

Note that the wage-record followup data alone are not 
sufficient to determine whether the assistance given to an 
individual client was successful. In some cases, for instance, 
a training investment of $20,000 that permits a rehabilitation 
customer to earn $8,000 annually may represent a great suc- 
cess, based on the type of disability the client has. Similarly, 
the cost data of the commission are not sufficiently detailed 
or organized by program categories to permit complete cost- 
benefit analyses. Nonetheless, the wage-record followup 
studies covering periods from 1 to 3 years after closure are 
the only source of economic feedback available to rehabilita- 
tion counselors that can be matched with their individual 
case assignments. Consulting such records, counselors may 
make inferences about the kinds of programs that work best 
with the different types of clients they encounter. 


Measures for improving the applications 


Currently, the occupational taxonomy utilized by the com- 
mission, based on six-digit codes from the third edition of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, is useful only to reha- 
bilitation agencies. Converting to a taxonomy based on 
the Standard Occupational Classification (soc) system would 
facilitate comparisons of occupational wage-record followup 
data on a client’s employment status and wage income with 
projections of employment and job openings based on occu- 


pational demand, which use soc-based coding. 

Most applications of wage records to workforce develop- 
ment and investment have been experimental, independently 
conceived research ventures and pilot projects. To expand 
these efforts and achieve the full capability of wage records 
in guiding workforce development and investment planning 
requires the institutionalization of common approaches to 
analysis and standardized concepts and definitions, as well 
as the establishment of core statistical methods and proce- 
dures for dealing with data anomalies. Toward that end, ef- 
forts of a national scope, such as the Wage Record Inter- 
change System (wris), the project on Administrative Data 
Research and Evaluation (Project ADARE), Local Employment 
Dynamics, the Wage Record Committee of the Es-202 Cov- 
ered Employment and Wages Policy Council, and the Federal 
Employment Data Exchange System (FEDES), have been un- 
dertaken. 

Finally, to ensure that full assessment outcomes are cap- 
tured requires that data not be restricted by State bound- 
aries. Thus, any new exportable software should be designed 
with the option of a uniform data exchange component in 
mind. A key feature of a national partnership or program 
would be implementing uniform procedures for data exchange 
within a framework that addresses security, privacy, and con- 


fidentiality issues associated with the data records. Ol 
Notes 
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High-tech rankings 


The past several years have seen the 
publication of a number of studies that 
rank metropolitan areas on the degree 
to which they are “high-tech” or not. 
These studies are of interest to local 
chambers of commerce, seeking to pro- 
mote their city, and to firms considering 
opening a new establishment or mov- 
ing an existing establishment. Karen 
Chapple, et al, writing in Economic De- 
velopment Quarterly, point out that 
these studies do not reach a consensus 
as to which of the Nation’s metropoli- 
tan areas are the most “high-tech.” 
Differences in methodology, in which 
industries, areas, and time periods are 
studied, and in how “high-tech” is mea- 
sured lead to different results. They 
review some of the articles in this field 
(including two from this publication that 
appeared in July 1991, and June 1999) 
and introduce their Human Capital- 
based approach. 

Their approach involves selecting 
about three dozen of the occupations in 
the BLS Occupational Employment Sta- 
tistics program and placing them in two 
occupational groups, “high-tech” and 
“T-tech” (information technology). 
Next, they identify “high-tech” and “I- 
tech” industries—those industries that 
had shares of total employment in these 
two occupational groups that were sig- 
nificantly higher than other industries. 
Defining “high-tech” industries by the 
amount of human capital involved with 
science and technology includes indus- 
tries that other methods leave out. 
Then they look at the 30 metropolitan 
areas that had the greatest absolute job 
growth during the 1990s and total the 
jobs in the “high-tech” and “I-tech”’ in- 
dustries. The results? Chicago, Wash- 
ington DC, and San Jose rank first, sec- 
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ond, and third in the total number of 
“high-tech” jobs. San Jose also has the 
highest share of “high-tech” jobs, fol- 
lowed by Seattle and Boston. Ranking 
first, second, and third in the total number 
of “I-tech” jobs are Chicago, Washington 
DC, and New York. The metropolitan area 
with the largest share of its employment 
in “I-tech” industries is San Jose, followed 
by Washington DC, and Boston. 
Chapple, et al, conclude by saying that 
the “widely held conceptions of high-tech 
activity as predominantly Sun Belt and 
bicoastal . . . do not hold up.” They 
also note that anyone using metro 
rankings of this sort should carefully 
consider the definitions and methodolo- 
gies used to obtain the results. 

In the same issue, Vijay K. Mathur 
writes that the Human Capital-based 
approach to ranking “high-tech” metro- 
politan areas is, like its predecessors, 
basically arbitrary, but it is still an im- 
provement precisely because it is based 
on the idea of human capital. Whether 
such rankings are of any use for local 
policymakers is another question. 

Joseph Cortright and Heike Mayer 
are more skeptical about the value of 
metropolitan area “high-tech” rankings; 
“more heat than light,” they say. The 
different definitions used in different 
studies should give the reader pause. 
Local policymakers seeking to maximize 
economic growth should concentrate 
on understanding their region and im- 
proving relationships with local busi- 
nesses. 

Paul D. Gottlieb (coauthor of the Met- 
ropolitan New Economy Index that 
Chapple, et al, critique in their article) says 
that different studies have different pur- 
poses and asks if “arbitrary” means any- 
thing other than “different.” He also 
questions the use of absolute job growth 
as criteria for including metropolitan ar- 
eas. He concludes that the human-capital 


or occupational approach is valuable and 
worthy of commendation. 


Next: flexible upper lips? 


On April 6, 2003, British workers gained 
the statutory right to request flexible 
work arrangements such as compressed 
hours, job sharing, flexitime, or home 
working while British employers gained 
the statutory duty to take such requests 
seriously. According to a recent British 
Department of Trade and Industry (DTI) 
Employment Relations Occasional Pa- 
per, a slender majority of employees sur- 
veyed from 5 to 12 months later were 
aware of their right to request and about 
one in eight had actually made such a 
request. The most commonly requested 
practices were part-time work and 
flexitime; meeting child care needs was 
by far the most frequent reason given 
for requesting flexible work. On the em- 
ployers’ side, 77 percent of requests 
were accepted outright and a further 9 
percent were partially accepted or the 
subject of a compromise arrangement. 
The Second Work-Life Balance 
Study: Results from the Employees’ Sur- 
vey (DTI Employment Relations Survey 
No. 27), a study based on a survey taken 
before the law was changed, also found 
that the most common request for job 
flexibility was for reduced hours and/or 
flexitime and that the most common rea- 
son for seeking such an arrangement 
was to care for children. In this baseline 
survey of employees, almost all respon- 
dents believed that people work best 
when they can balance their home and 
work lives and that employers had a role 
to play in helping with that balance. On 
the other hand, 60 percent of employees 
thought, quite realistically, that they 
shouldn’t expect to be able to change 
their work arrangement if doing so 
would be too disruptive of the business. 
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EITC’s impact 


Making Work Pay: The Earned In- 
come Tax Credit and Its Impact on 
America’s Families. By Bruce D. 
Meyer and Douglas Holtz-Eakin, eds. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
2001, 400 pp., $49.95 /hardback. 


The largest U.S antipoverty program for 
the non-aged, the Earned Income Tax 
Credit (EITC), is an important policy tool 
for encouraging the poor and particu- 
larly single mothers to take employment. 
Making Work Pay is a collection of es- 
says by economists, public policy ex- 
perts, lawyers, and an anthropologist. 
The different contributors focus on vary- 
ing problems of the EITC including its 
effects and implementation. While the 
EITC does not do much to directly get 
people out of poverty, it does help them 
acquire work experience and get off of 
welfare. The lump-sum payments serve 
as a forced savings plan that often helps 
poor families acquire capital that will 
change their station. All of the essays 
relate to the U.S. EITC only; none cover 
similar programs in other countries. 

Meyer and Holtz-Eakin are well quali- 
fied to edit such a book. Meyer is a pro- 
fessor of economics at Northwestern 
University. He has authored or co- 
authored related articles and papers in 
journals such as Econometrica and the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Holtz- 
Eakin has published in journals too nu- 
merous to mention. He is also the au- 
thor of several books. Holtz-Eakin is 
currently at the Congressional Budget 
Office (since February 2003). The con- 
tributions provide informative, clear, and 
relevant discussions of their topic. Each 
contributor follows his or her work with 
clear tables and charts so that the data 
are easily accessible. There is also a 
comprehensive index at the end of the 
book. 

The book begins with an exception- 
ally well written political history of the 
EITC by Dennis Ventry. This article pro- 
vides us with an understanding of the 


process that led to the EITC’s current 
incarnation. We see the changing views 
of both the Democrats and the Republi- 
cans as well as the changing views of 
the government economists charged 
with quantifying the effects of the tax 
credit. Even though economic analysis 
has helped de-politicize the debates, 
politics—not economics—will continue 
to be the force that affects the EITC. 

Work and marriage incentives are the 
focus of the essays in the second sec- 
tion of the book. One essay focuses on 
the difficulty of measuring the marriage 
penalty in the tax code and then tries to 
estimate the EITC’s marriage penalty 
under different assumptions. Another 
article shows empirically that the EITC 
does increase employment among single 
mothers. The second article uses a vari- 
ety of techniques to see if the EITC af- 
fects marriage decisions—finding that 
it neither increases nor decreases mar- 
riage rates among poor mothers very 
much. 

The essays in the third section of the 
book focus on the compliance problems 
associated with the EITC. Janet 
McCubbin focuses on the misreporting 
of children, looking at possible confu- 
sion by the tax filers because of joint 
custody. The article finds, however, that 
reducing EITC payments by 10 percent 
would reduce overclaims attributable to 
non-qualifying children by 14 percent. 
The other essay in this section is by Jef- 
frey Liebman who looks at who gets the 
EITC in error and finds that those fami- 
lies are remarkably similar to those fami- 
lies that should actually earn the EITC 
by law. 

Part four focuses on the way that re- 
cipients use the money from the tax 
credit. Because EITC checks come as a 
lump-sum payment in the spring, it has a 
different effect than other aid to poor 
families. Many families use the EITC as 
a form of forced savings that helps them 
buy durable goods like cars. Another 
essay finds that while low income fami- 
lies know about the EITC and often know 
that it is possible to get the EITC earlier 


by reducing weekly tax rates, they 
choose not to. Low income families pre- 
fer the forced savings that the EITC gives 
them. 

Overall, the book is a worthwhile col- 
lection of essays. It includes most of 
the main topics that a researcher would 
want covered. It is missing a few topics, 
for instance a review of State programs. 
There are several unmentioned propos- 
als to broaden the EITC, such as a spe- 
cial program for the disabled. A short 
essay discussing back-to-work tax pro- 
grams in an international context would 
also be useful. I would have also liked a 
discussion of EITC’s effect on the deci- 
sion to have and the timing of children. 
Otherwise the book is excellent. 


—David Mitchell 


Washington and Lee University 


Rule of law 


A Strike Like No Other Strike: Law & 
Resistance during the Pittston Coal 
Strike of 1989-1990. By Richard 
Brisbin, Jr. Baltimore, MD, The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 2002, 350 
pp., $44.95/hardback. 


The history of coal mining is written in 
books, songs, and oral histories. A Strike 
Like No Other Strike focuses on the 
1989-1990 Pittston Coal Strike, but it 
isn’t meant to simply add another chap- 
ter to anormative history of coal mining 
in America. Instead, Richard Brisbin, Jr. 
looks at how American faith in the “rule 
of law” affected the players in this battle. 

Historically, as unions evolved, they 
saw the law as a counterweight to miti- 
gate managements’ control of the work 
environment. The National Industrial 
Recovery Act (NIRA), the Bituminous 
Coal Code, National Labor Relations 
Board, the Wagner Act, and other Fed- 
eral actions created a framework for 
union activity that offered legal remedies 
to address workers’ grievances. Brisbin 
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writes that these activities resulted in a 
set of institutions and laws that consti- 
tuted a legal complex that can be seen in 
the 1950 accord between the United 
Mine Workers of America (UMWA) and 
the Bituminous Coal Operators Associa- 
tion (BCOA). The situation changed in 
the 1970s as the economics of coal be- 
came less favorable for BOCA members 
and the Reagan administration signaled 
a change in labor policy, resulting in 
BCOA seeking changes to the 1950 ac- 
cord. Brisbin’s contention is that the 
resulting 1984A.T. Massey strike set the 
stage for actions occurring in the later 
Pittston strike. 

Comprising the balance of the book, 
the Pittston strike can be seen as a se- 
ries of dramas on both sides. Leaders of 
the UMWA used words and images to 
define their objectives within the con- 
fines of existing law. On the other side, 
Pittston understood very well the legal 
remedies open to them and chose to ex- 
ploit those legalities. As strikers increas- 
ingly turned to extralegal means out of 
frustration with the duration of the 
strike, Pittston turned to the courts for 
relief in the use of injunctions and large 
fines against the union. The two sides 
grew farther apart from each other, both 
in their rhetoric and their view of the 
world. 

Despite instances of violence during 
the strike, ultimately the UMWA and 
Pittston settled their dispute with a con- 
tract, essentially returning to a legal 
means to end the conflict. Unfortu- 
nately, the conflict was not only costly, 
but also brought few lasting benefits to 
the miners, many of whom later lost their 
jobs as work shifted to nonunion mines 
both in the East and in the West. In the 
end, neither staying within the law nor 
breaking its boundaries could bring the 
justice and fairness sought by strikers 
for themselves and their families. 
Legalisms shaped the conflict, but faith 
in the rule of law proved no match to 
political power and economic forces. 

A Strike Like No Other Strike gives 
fascinating insights for those involved 
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in directing collective bargaining activi- 
ties, both as managers and union activ- 
ists. It is written using theoretical con- 
cepts more at home in academia than on 
the picket line, although one can occa- 
sionally hear the voice of the actual strik- 
ers who question the legalistic philoso- 
phy espoused by their leaders. With its 
emphasis on situational analysis, pro- 
fessors, labor lawyers, managers, and 
union activists will find this book more 
compelling than rank-and-file workers. 


—DMichael Wald 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Atlanta region 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables con- 
taining data that have been adjusted are iden- 
tified as “seasonally adjusted.”’ (All other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of current 
and past experiences. When new seasonal 
factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for sev- 
eral preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 44, and 48 Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were 
revised in the February 2004 issue of the 
Review. Seasonally adjusted establishment 
survey data shown in tables 1, 12—14 and 
16-17 were revised in the March 2004 Re- 
view. A brief explanation of the seasonal 
adjustment methodology appears in “Notes 
on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 50 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. average 
All-Items cpI. Only seasonally adjusted per- 
cent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real, 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI , see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/pc/ 
For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, Bul- 
letin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = notelsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (ECI) program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-popu- 
lation ratio, and unemployment rates for ma- 
jor demographic groups based on the Cur- 
rent Population (“household”) Survey are 
presented, while measures of employment 
and average weekly hours by major indus- 
try sector are given using nonfarm payroll 
data. The Employment Cost Index (com- 
pensation), by major sector and by bargain- 
ing status, is chosen from a variety of BLS 
compensation and wage measures because 
it provides a comprehensive measure of 
employer costs for hiring labor, not just 
outlays for wages, and it is not affected 
by employment shifts among occupations 
and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 


prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
_ Vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and over- 
all export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for 
major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, contribute to the variation in 
changes among the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-25) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are 
obtained from the Current Population Sur- 
vey, a program of personal interviews con- 
ducted monthly by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
sample consists of about 60,000 households 
selected to represent the U.S. population 16 
years of age and older. Households are inter- 
viewed on a rotating basis, so that three- 
fourths of the sample is the same for any 2 
consecutive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from 
their regular jobs because of illness, vaca- 
tion, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. A 
person working at more than one job is 
counted only in the job at which he or she 
worked the greatest number of hours. 


Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population that is in the labor 
force. The employment-population ratio 
is employment as a percent of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. For a discussion of changes intro- 
duced in January 2003, see “Revisions to 
the Current Population Survey Effective in 
January 2003” in the February 2003 issue 
of Employment and Earnings (available on 
the BLS Web site at: http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
rvcps03.pdf). 

Effective in January 2003, BLS began us- 
ing the X-12 ARIMA seasonal adjustment pro- 
gram to seasonally adjust national labor force 
data. This program replaced the x-11 ARIMA 
program which had been used since January 
1980. See “Revision of Seasonally Adjusted 
Labor Force Series in 2003,” in the February 
2003 issue of Employment and Earnings 
(available on the BLS Web site at 


http:www.bls.gov/cps/cpsrs.pdf) for a dis- 
cussion of the introduction of the use of x-12 
ARIMA for seasonal adjustment of the labor 
force data and the effects that it had on the 
data. 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 160,000 
businesses and government agencies, which 
represent approximately 400,000 individual 
worksites and represent all industries except 
agriculture. The active CES sample covers 
approximately one-third of all nonfarm pay- 
roll workers. Industries are classified in ac- 
cordance with the 2002 North American In- 
dustry Classificatior System. In most in- 
dustries, the sampling probabilities are based 
on the size of the establishment; most large 
establishments are therefore in the sample. 
(An establishment is not necessarily a firm; 
it may be a branch plant, for example, or 
warehouse.) Self-employed persons and 
others not on a regular civilian payroll are 
outside the scope of the survey because they 
are excluded from establishment records. 
This largely accounts for the difference in 
employment figures between the household 
and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit 
which produces goods or services (such as a 
factory or store) at a single location and is 
engaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Persons 
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Current Labor Statistics 


holding more than one job (about 5 percent 
of all persons in the labor force) are counted 
in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in the goods-pro- 
ducing industries cover employees, up 
through the level of working supervisors, 
who engage directly in the manufacture or 
construction of the establishment’s product. 
In private service-providing industries, data 
are collected for nonsupervisory workers, 
which include most employees except those 
in executive, managerial, and supervisory 
positions. Those workers mentioned in 
tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and natural resources and 
mining; construction workers in construc- 
tion; and nonsupervisory workers in all pri- 
vate service-providing industries. Produc- 
tion and nonsupervisory workers account 
for about four-fifths of the total employ- 
ment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but excluding 
irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers for which pay was received, and 
are different from standard or scheduled 
hours. Overtime hours represent the por- 
tion of average weekly hours which was in 
excess of regular hours and for which over- 
time premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Table 
17 provides an index on private nonfarm em- 
ployment based on 278 industries, and a 
manufacturing index based on 84 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The March 
2003 benchmark was introduced in Febru- 


ary 2004 with the release of data for Janu- 
ary 2004, published in the March 2004 is- 
sue of the Review. With the release in June 
2003, CES completed a conversion from the 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) sys- 
tem to the North American Industry Classi- 
fication System (NAICS) and completed the 
transition from its original quota sample de- 
sign to a probability-based sample design. 
The industry-coding update included recon- 
struction of historical estimates in order to 
preserve time series for data users. Nor- 
mally 5 years of seasonally adjusted data 
are revised with each benchmark revision. 
However, with this release, the entire new 
time series history for all CES data series 
were re-seasonally adjusted due to the NAICS 
conversion, which resulted in the revision of 
all CES time series. 

Also in June 2003, the CES program in- 
troduced concurrent seasonal adjustment for 
the national establishment data. Under this 
methodology, the first preliminary estimates 
for the current reference month and the re- 
vised estimates for the 2 prior months will 
be updated with concurrent factors with each 
new release of data. Concurrent seasonal 
adjustment incorporates all available data, 
including first preliminary estimates for the 
most current month, in the adjustment pro- 
cess. For additional information on all of the 
changes introduced in June 2003, see the the 
June 2003 issue of Employment and Earnings 
and “Recent changes in the national Current 
Employment Statistics survey,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, June 2003, pp. 3-13. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2003 
data. For information on the revisions for 
the State data, see the March and May 2003 
issues of Employment and Earnings, and 
“Recent changes in the State and Metropoli- 
tan Area CES survey,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, June 2003, pp. 14-19. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
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timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of 
local economic conditions, and form the ba- 
sis for determining the eligibility of an area 
for benefits under Federal economic assis- 
tance programs such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rates are presented in table 10. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and defi- 
nitions underlying these data are those 
used in the national estimates obtained 
from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly 
data for all States and the District of 
Columbia are derived using standardized 
procedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates are revised to new population 
controls, usually with publication of January 
estimates, and benchmarked to annual 
average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data 
in this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) 
or (202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Quarterly Census of 
Employment and Wages 
Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
in this section are derived from the quar- 


terly tax reports submitted to State em- 
ployment security agencies by private and 
State and local government employers sub- 
ject to State unemployment insurance (u1) 
laws and from Federal, agencies subject to 
the Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees (ucFE) program. Each 
quarter, State agencies edit and process the 
data and send the information to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The Quarterly Census of Employment 
and Wages (QCEW) data, also referred as ES- 
202 data, are the most complete enumeration 
of employment and wage information by in- 
dustry at the national, State, metropolitan 
area, and county levels. They have broad 
economic significance in evaluating labor mar- 
ket trends and major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, the Quarterly Census of Employ- 
ment and Wages monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious 
organizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, reported 
to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm 
during the period are counted by each ul- 
subject employer if they meet the employ- 
ment definition noted earlier. The employ- 
ment count excludes workers who earned no 
wages during the entire applicable pay pe- 
riod because of work stoppages, temporary 
layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quar- 
terly wages submitted each quarter to State 
agencies for all Federal installations with 
employees covered by the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 
program, except for certain national secu- 
rity agencies, which are omitted for security 
reasons. Employment for all Federal agen- 
cies for any given month is based on the 
number of persons who worked during or 
received pay for the pay period that included 
the 12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 


such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 
typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Occa- 
sionally, a single physical location encom- 
passes two or more distinct and significant 
activities. Each activity should be reported 
as a separate establishment if separate records 
are kept and the various activities are classi- 
fied under different NAICS industries. 

Most employers have only one estab- 
lishment; thus, the establishment is the pre- 
dominant reporting unit or statistical entity 
for reporting employment and wages data. 
Most employers, including State and local 
governments who operate more than one es- 
tablishment in a State, file a Multiple 
Worksite Report each quarter, in addition to 
their quarterly ul report. The Multiple 
Worksite Report is used to collect separate 
employment and wage data for each of the 
employer’s establishments, which are not 
detailed on the ul report. Some very small 
multi-establishment employers do not file a 
Multiple Worksite Report. When the total 
employment in an employer’s secondary es- 
tablishments (all establishments other than 
the largest) is 10 or fewer, the employer gen- 
erally will file a consolidated report for all 
establishments. Also, some employers either 
cannot or will not report at the establish- 
ment level and thus aggregate establishments 
into one consolidated unit, or possibly sev- 
eral units, though not at the establishment 
level. 

For the Federal Government, the report- 
ing unit is the installation: a single location 
at which a department, agency, or other gov- 
ernment body has civilian employees. Fed- 
eral agencies follow slightly different crite- 
ria than do private employers when break- 
ing down their reports by installation. They 
are permitted to combine as a single state- 
wide unit: 1) all installations with 10 or fewer 
workers, and 2) all installations that have a 
combined total in the State of fewer than 50 
workers. Also, when there are fewer than 25 
workers in all secondary installations in a 
State, the secondary installations may be 
combined and reported with the major in- 
stallation. Last, if a Federal agency has fewer 
than five employees in a State, the agency 
headquarters office (regional office, district 
office) serving each State may consolidate 
the employment and wages data for that State 
with the data reported to the State in which 
the headquarters is located. As a result of 
these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number of 
employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 


ments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are 
tabulated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note 
that each establishment of a multi-establish- 
ment firm is tabulated separately into the 
appropriate size category. The total employ- 
ment level of the reporting multi-establish- 
ment firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quar- 
ter, regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which com- 
pensation is paid. Under most State laws or 
regulations, wages include bonuses, stock 
options, the cash value of meals and lodging, 
tips and other gratuities, and, in some States, 
employer contributions to certain deferred 
compensation plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(OASsD1), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for 
all pay periods ending within the quarter. 
This includes cash allowances, the cash 
equivalent of any type of remuneration, sev- 
erance pay, withholding taxes, and retirement 
deductions. Federal employee remuneration 
generally covers the same types of services 
as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wage per employee for 
any given industry are computed by divid- 
ing total annual wages by annual average em- 
ployment. A further division by 52 yields 
average weekly wages per employee. An- 
nual pay data only approximate annual earn- 
ings because an individual may not be em- 
ployed by the same employer all year or 
may work for more than one employer at a 
time. 

Average weekly or annual wage is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individuals 
in high-paying and low-paying occupations. 
When average pay levels between States and 
industries are compared, these factors should 
be taken into consideration. For example, 
industries characterized by high proportions 
of part-time workers will show average wage 
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levels appreciably less than the weekly pay 
levels of regular full-time employees in these 
industries. The opposite effect characterizes 
industries with low proportions of part-time 
workers, or industries that typically sched- 
ule heavy weekend and overtime work. Av- 
erage wage data also may be influenced by 
work stoppages, labor turnover rates, retro- 
active payments, seasonal factors, bonus 
payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, 
publications presenting data from the Cov- 
ered Employment and Wages program have 
switched to the 2002 version of the North 
American Industry Classificatiion System 
(NAICS) as the basis for the assignment and 
tabulation of economic data by industry. 
NAICS is the product of a cooperative effort 
on the part of the statistical agencies of the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. Due to 
difference in NAICS and Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) structures, industry data 
for 2001 is not comparable to the sic-based 
data for earlier years. 

Effective January 2001, the program be- 
gan assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government 
ownership. This BLS action was in response 
to a change in Federal law dealing with the 
way Indian Tribes are treated under the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. This law re- 
quires federally recognized Indian Tribes to 
be treated similarly to State and local gov- 
ernments. In the past, the Covered Employ- 
ment and Wage (CEW) program coded Indian 
Tribal Councils and related establishments 
in the private sector. As a result of the new 
law, CEW data reflects significant shifts in 
employment and wages between the private 
sector and local government from 2000 to 
2001. Data also reflect industry changes. 
Those accounts previously assigned to civic 
and social organizations were assigned to 
tribal governments. There were no required 
industry changes for related establishments 
owned by these Tribal Councils. These tribal 
business establishments continued to be 
coded according to the economic activity of 
that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality of 
data, State employment security agencies 
verify with employers and update, if neces- 
sary, the industry, location, and ownership 
classification of all establishments on a 3- 
year cycle. Changes in establishment classi- 
fication codes resulting from the verification 
process are introduced with the data re- 
ported for the first quarter of the year. 


Changes resulting from improved employer 
reporting also are introduced in the first quar- 
ter. For these reasons, some data, especially 
at more detailed geographic levels, may not 
be strictly comparable with earlier years. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Ar- 
eas shown as counties include those desig- 
nated as independent cities in some jurisdic- 
tions and, in Alaska, those areas designated 
by the Census Bureau where counties have 
not been created. County data also are pre- 
sented for the New England States for com- 
parative purposes, even though townships 
are the more common designation used in 
New England (and New Jersey). 

The Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) defines metropolitan areas for use in 
Federal statistical activities and updates 
these definitions as needed. Data in this table 
use metropolitan area criteria established by 
OMB in definitions issued June 30, 1999 
(OMB Bulletin No. 99-04). These definitions 
reflect information obtained from the 1990 
Decennial Census and the 1998 U.S. Census 
Bureau population estimate. A complete list 
of metropolitan area definitions is available 
from the National Technical Information 
Service (NTIS), Document Sales, 5205 Port 
Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 22161, 
telephone 1-800-553-6847. 

OMB defines metropolitan areas in terms 
of entire counties, except in the six New 
England States where they are defined in 
terms of cities and towns. New England data 
in this table, however, are based on a county 
concept defined by OMB as New England 
County Metropolitan Areas (NECMA) 
because county-level data are the most 
detailed available from the Quarterly Census 
of Employment and Wages. The NECMA is a 
county-based alternative to the city- and 
town-based metropolitan areas in New 
England. The NECMA for a Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (MSA) include: (1) the county 
containing the first-named city in that MSA 
title (this county may include the first-named 
cities of other MSA, and (2) each additional 
county having at least half its population in 
the MSA in which first-named cities are in the 
county identified in step 1. The NECMA is 
officially defined areas that are meant to be 
used by statistical programs that can not 
use the regular metropolitan area definitions 
in New England. 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact the 
Division of Administrative Statistics and La- 
bor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 
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Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 26-32) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a 
quarterly measure of the rate of change in 
compensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-em- 
ployed, and household workers. The total 
compensation costs and wages and salaries 
series are also available for State and local 
government workers and for the civilian non- 
farm economy, which consists of private 
industry and State and local government 
workers combined. Federal workers are ex- 
cluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probabil- 
ity sample consists of about 4,400 private 
nonfarm establishments providing about 
23,000 occupational observations and 1,000 
State and local government establishments 
providing 6,000 occupational observations 
selected to represent total employment in 
each sector. On average, each reporting unit 
provides wage and compensation informa- 
tion on five well-specified occupations. 
Data are collected each quarter for the pay 
period including the 12th day of March, 
June, September, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
Status, region, and  metropolitan/ 
, honmetropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the current 
sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggregate, 
industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and 
employee benefits are such items as pay- 
ment-in-kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 

Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 


approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of 
employees who participate in a certain ben- 
efit, or as an average benefit provision (for 
example, the average number of paid holi- 
days provided to employees per year). Se- 
lected data from the survey are presented in 
table 30 for medium and large private es- 
tablishments and in table 31 for small pri- 
vate establishments and State and local 
government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, wellness 
programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil-. 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that 
benefit. If the benefit plan is financed wholly 
by employers and requires employees to 
complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met 
the requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer 
to provide those benefits. Benefits are gen- 
erally based on salary, years of service, or 
both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 


contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type 
of defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their 
salary to an employer-sponsored plan and 
defer income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employ- 
ees to choose among several benefits, such 
as life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted 
over the 1979-89 period excluded 
establishments in Alaska and Hawaii, as well 
as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local 
government survey includes all governments, 
regardless of the number of workers. All 
three surveys include full- and part-time 
workers, and workers in all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
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workers involved, and the amount ol work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data 
are presented in table 32. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of 
estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate 
number of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the 
one terminated in 1981 that covered 
strikes involving six workers or more. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of 
Compensation and Working Conditions: 
(202) 691-6282, or the Internet: 
http:Avww.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 33-43) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
December 2003 = 100 for many Producer 
Price Indexes (unless otherwise noted), 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price 
Indexes (unless otherwise noted), and 
1990 = 100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CP!) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 


one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the CPI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 34. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, 
and do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the CPI-W. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of homeownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated CPI-U and cPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 
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Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes prod- 
ucts by class of buyer and degree of fabrica- 
tion (that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The traditional 
commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
rial composition. The industry and prod- 
uct structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the 2002 North American In- 
dustry Classification System and product 
codes developed by the U.S. Census Bureau. 

To the extent possible, prices used in cal- 
culating Producer Price Indexes apply to the 
first significant commercial transaction in the 
United States from the production or cen- 
tral marketing point. Price data are generally 
collected monthly, primarily by mail ques- 
tionnaire. Most prices are obtained directly 
from producing companies on a voluntary 
and confidential basis. Prices generally are 
reported for the Tuesday of the week con- 
taining the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of- 
product groupings, and a number of special 
composite groups. All Producer Price Index 
data are subject to revision 4 months after 
original publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program pro- 
duces monthly and quarterly export and im- 
port price indexes for nonmilitary goods and 
services traded between the United States 
and the rest of the world. The export price 


index provides a measure of price change 
for all products sold by U.S. residents to 
foreign buyers. (“Residents” is defined as 
in the national income accounts; it includes 
corporations, businesses, and individuals, 
but does not require the organizations to 
be U.S. owned nor the individuals to have 
U.S. citizenship.) The import price index 
provides a measure of price change for 
goods purchased from other countries by 
U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the im- 
port and export indexes includes raw mate- 
rials, agricultural products, semifinished 
manufactures, and finished manufactures, in- 
cluding both capital and consumer goods. 
Price data for these items are collected pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. In nearly all 
cases, the data are collected directly from 
the exporter or importer, although in a few 
cases, prices are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all prod- 
ucts, the prices refer to transactions com- 
pleted during the first week of the month. 
Survey respondents are asked to indicate 
all discounts, allowances, and rebates ap- 
plicable to the reported prices, so that the 
price used in the calculation of the indexes 
is the actual price for which the product 
was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are 
also published for detailed product 
categories of exports and imports. These 
categories are defined according to the five- 
digit level of detail for the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis End-use Classification, 
the three-digit level for the Standard 
International Trade Classification (SITC), and 
the four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System. Aggregate import 
indexes by country or region of origin are 
also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected cat- 
egories of internationally traded services, 
calculated on an international basis and ona 
balance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute 
both indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 


been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions 
of the physical and functional characteristics 
of the products being priced, as well as infor- 
mation on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value 
of each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 44-47) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real out- 
put to real input. As such, they encompass 
a family of measures which include single- 
factor input measures, such as output per 
hour, output per unit of labor input, or out- 
put per unit of capital input, as well as mea- 
sures of multifactor productivity (output 
per unit of combined labor and capital in- 
puts). The Bureau indexes show the change 
in output relative to changes in the various 
inputs. The measures cover the business, 
nonfarm business, manufacturing, and non- 
financial corporate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and 
private nonfarm business, inputs include la- 
bor and capital units. For manufacturing, 
inputs include labor, capital, energy, 
nonenergy materials, and purchased business 
services. 

Compensation per hour is total com- 


pensation divided by hours at work. Total 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current- 
dollar value of output and dividing by out- 
put. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in each 
input with weights that represent each input’s 
share of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on changing 
weights which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (GDP) the 
following outputs: general government, non- 
profit institutions, paid employees of pri- 
vate households, and the rental value of 
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owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm busi- 
ness also excludes farming. Private business 
and private nonfarm business further exclude 
government enterprises. The measures are 
supplied by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output 
indexes from the Federal Reserve Board are 
adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are devel- 
oped from data of the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Hours data are developed from data of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 44—47 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and 
the labor and capital inputs involved in its 
production. They show the changes from 
period to period in the amount of goods and 
services produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capital, 
or any other specific factor of production. 
Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many 
influences, including changes in technology; 
shifts in the composition of the labor force; 
capital investment; level of output; changes 
in the utilization of capacity, energy, mate- 
rial, and research and development; the or- 
ganization of production; managerial skill; 
and characteristics and efforts of the work 
force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity indexes 
measure the relationship between output and 
inputs for selected industries and industry 
groups, and thus reflect trends in industry 
efficiency over time. Industry measures 
include labor productivity, multifactor 
productivity, compensation, and unit labor 
costs. 

The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an 
index of industry output by an index of la- 
bor input. For most industries, output in- 
dexes are derived from data on the value of 
industry output adjusted for price change. 
For the remaining industries, output indexes 
are derived from data on the physical quan- 
tity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production workers and non- 
production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output 
produced, and are derived by dividing an 
index of labor compensation by an index 
of output. Labor compensation includes 
payroll as well as supplemental pay- 
ments, including both legally required ex- 
penditures and payments for voluntary 
programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output. Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It is devel- 
oped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census,with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Pro- 
ductivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 
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International Comparisons 
(Tables 48-50) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 48 and 49 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and 
unemployment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European coun- 
tries. The unemployment statistics (and, to 
a lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unem- 
ployment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau 
adjusts the figures for selected countries, 
where necessary, for all known major defini- 
tional differences. Although precise compa- 
rability may not be achieved, these adjusted 
figures provide a better basis for interna- 
tional comparisons than the figures regularly 
published by each country. For further in- 
formation on adjustments and comparabil- 
ity issues, see Constance Sorrentino, “In- 
ternational unemployment rates: how com- 
parable are they?” Monthly Labor Review, 
June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Data: Household 
survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 
onward, and the Netherlands; and 14 and 
older in Italy prior to 1993. An exception to 
this rule is that the Canadian statistics for 
1976 onward are adjusted to cover ages 16 
and older, whereas the age at which compul- 
sory schooling ends remains at 15. The in- 
stitutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 


Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons 
on layoff who are awaiting recall to their 
‘jobs are classified as unemployed. European 
and Japanese layoff practices are quite dif- 
ferent in nature from those in the United 
States; therefore, strict application of the 
U.S. definition has not been made on this 
point. For further information, see “Unem- 
ployment, labor force trends, and layoff 
practices in 10 countries,” Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1981, pp. 3-12. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 
1999, 2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), 
Germany (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the 
Netherlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection meth- 
odology introduced in January 1994. Re- 
vised population estimates based on the 
1990 census, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount, also were incorporated. In 
1996, previously published data for the 
1990-93 period were revised to reflect the 
1990 census-based population controls, ad- 
justed for the un-dercount. In 1997, revised 
population controls were introduced into the 
household survey. Therefore, the data are 
not strictly conparable with prior years. In 
1998, new composite estimation procedures 
and minor revisions in population controls 
were introduced into the household survey. 
Therefore, the data are not strictly compa- 
rable with data for 1997 and earlier years. 

ee the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and la- 
bor force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) 
passive jobseekers (persons only reading 
newspaper ads as their method of job 
search); (3) persons waiting to start a new 
job who did not seek work in the past 4 
weeks; and (4) persons unavailable for work 
due to personal or family responsibilities. 
An adjustment is made to include full-tine 
students looking for full-time work. The 


impact of the adjustments was to lower the 
annual average unemployment rate by 0.1— 
0.4 percentage point in the 1980s and 0.4— 
1.0 percentage point in the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European 
Union Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unem- 
ployment statistics for the unemployment 
data estimated according to the Interna- 
tional Labor Office (ILO) definition and 
published in the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) annual yearbook and quarterly up- 
date. This change was made because the 
EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date than 
the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. 
The impact of this revision was to lower 
the unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage 
point in 1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 
IB. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 
1991 relate to the former West Germany. 
The impact of including the former East 
Germany was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate from 4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a re- 
vision in the method of weighting sample 
data. The impact was to increase the un- 
employment rate by approximately 0.3 
percentage point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent 
in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 48. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population bench- 
marks in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years 
have not been adjusted to incorporate the 


1991 census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. 
The 1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 
percent; the previous estimate for the same 
year was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement 
period for the labor force survey was 
changed to represent all 52 weeks of the year 
rather than one week each month and a new 
adjustment for population totals was intro- 
duced. The impact was to raise the unem- 
ployment rate by approximately 0.5 per- 
centage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Sta- 
tistics Sweden revised its labor force survey 
data for 1987-92 to take into account the 
break in 1993. The adjustment raised the 
Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 percent- 
age point in 1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 
percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percent- 
age point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage 
points in 1994, when unemployment was 
higher. In 1998, the adjusted unemployment 
rate had risen from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to 
the adjustment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign La- 
bor Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 50 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output 
per hour), output, total hours, compensa- 
tion per hour, and unit labor costs for the 
United States, Canada, Japan, and nine Eu- 
ropean countries. These measures are trend 
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comparisons—that is, series that measure 
changes over time—rather than level com- 
parisons. There are greater technical prob- 
lems in comparing the levels of manufactur- 
ing output among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts 
of each country. However, the output se- 
ries for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of 
industrial production, and the national ac- 
counts measures for the United Kingdom 
are essentially identical to their indexes of 
industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating 
(value added) measures prepared by the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Comparable 
manufacturing output data currently are not 
available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Sur- 
vey of Current Business, August 1996, pp. 
133-55.) The Japanese value added series 
is based upon one set of fixed price weights 
for the years 1970 through 1997. Output 
series for the other foreign economies also 
employ fixed price weights, but the weights 
are updated periodically (for examiple, ev- 
ery 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, 
BLS uses gross product originating in manu- 
facturing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a“‘sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are devel- 


oped from statistics of manufacturing em- 
ployment and average hours. The series used 
for France (from 1970 forward), Norway, 
and Sweden are official series published with 
the national accounts. Where official total 
hours series are not available, the measures are 
developed by BLS using employment figures 
published with the national accounts, or other 
comprehensive employment series, and esti- 
mates of annual hours worked. For Germany, 
BLS uses estimates of average hours worked 
developed by a research institute connected to 
the Ministry of Labor for use with the na- 
tional accounts employment figures. For the 
other countries, BLS constructs its own esti- 
mates of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the 
BLS measure of labor input for Denmark ends 
in 1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) in- 
cludes all payments in cash or in-kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expen- 
ditures for legally required insurance pro- 
grams and contractual and private benefit 
plans. The measures are from the national 
accounts of each country, except those for 
Belgium, which are developed by BLS using 
statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. For Canada, France, 
and Sweden, compensation is increased to 
account for other significant taxes on pay- 
roll or employment. For the United King- 
dom, compensation is reduced between 1967 
and 1991 to account for employment-related 
subsidies. Self-employed workers are in- 
cluded in the all-employed-persons mea- 
sures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International 
Standard Industrial Classification. How- 
ever, the measures for France (for all years) 
and Italy (beginning 1970) refer to mining 
and manufacturing less energy-related prod- 
ucts, and the measures for Denmark include 
mining and exclude manufacturing handicrafts 
from 1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing Output (such as industrial production 
indexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign La- 
bor Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 
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Occupational Injury 
and Iliness Data 


(Tables 51-52) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain 
under the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
of 1970. Self-employed individuals, farms 
with fewer than 11 employees, employers 
regulated by other Federal safety and health 
laws, and Federal, State, and local government 
agencies are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfa- 
tal work-related injuries and illnesses that 
involve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or mo- 
tion, transfer to another job, or medical treat- 
ment other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such 
as a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that 
results from a work-related event or a single, 
instantaneous exposure in the work environ- 
ment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal 
condition or disorder, other than one result- 
ing from an occupational injury, caused by 
exposure to factors associated with employ- 
ment. It includes acute and chronic illnesses 
or disease which may be caused by inhala- 
tion, absorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses 
are cases that involve days away from work, 
or days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, 
because of an occupational injury or illness. 
BLS measures of the number and incidence 


rate of lost workdays were discontinued be- 
ginning with the 1993 survey. The number of 
days away from work or days of restricted 
work activity does not include the day of 
injury or onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked, such 
_as a Federal holiday, even though able to 
work. 
Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable 
cases, lost workday cases, days away from 
work cases, and nonfatal cases without lost 
workdays. These data also are shown sepa- 
rately for injuries. Illness data are available for 
seven Categories: occupational skin diseases or 
disorders, dust diseases of the lungs, respira- 
tory conditions due to toxic agents, poisoning 
(systemic effects of toxic agents), disorders 
due to physical agents (other than toxic mate- 
rials), disorders associated with repeated 
trauma, and all other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the 
number of new work-related illness cases 
which are recognized, diagnosed, and re- 
ported during the year. Some conditions, for 
example, long-term latent illnesses caused 
by exposure to carcinogens, often are diffi- 
cult to relate to the workplace and are not 
adequately recognized and reported. These 
long-term latent illnesses are believed to be 
understated in the survey’s illness measure. 
In contrast, the overwhelming majority of 
the reported new illnesses are those which 
are easier to directly relate to workplace ac- 
tivity (for example, contact dermatitis and 
carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of 
injuries and illnesses per 100 equivalent 
full-time workers. For this purpose, 
200,000 employee hours represent 100 


employee years (2,000 hours per em- 
ployee). Full detail on the available mea- 
Sures is presented in the annual bulletin, 
Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS 
Office of Safety, Health and Working Con- 
ditions. Many of these States publish data 
on State and local government employees in 
addition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Admin- 
istration and the Federal Railroad Adminis- 
tration. Data from these organizations are 
included in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began pub- 
lishing details on serious, nonfatal inci- 
dents resulting in days away from work. 
Included are some major characteristics of 
the injured and ill workers, such as occu- 
pation, age, gender, race, and length of ser- 
vice, as well as the circumstances of their 
injuries and illnesses (nature of the dis- 
abling condition, part of body affected, 
event and exposure, and the source di- 
rectly producing the condition). In gen- 
eral, these data are available nationwide 
for detailed industries and for individual 
States at more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and Mine Safety and Health Ad- 


ministration records, medical examiner and 
autopsy reports, media accounts, State mo- 
tor vehicle fatality records, and follow-up 
questionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment workers are covered by the pro- 
gram. To be included in the fatality cen- 
sus, the decedent must have been em- 
ployed (that is working for pay, compen- 
sation, or profit) at the time of the event, 
engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a 
requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or 
unintentional wound or damage to the body 
resulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity, or kinetic en- 
ergy from acrash, or from the absence of such 
essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a spe- 
cific event or incident or series of events within 
a single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 


http://www.bls.gov/if/ 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


2002 2003 2004 
Selected indicators 2002 2003 ‘cs 
: i Mm IV ioleen iM IV 1 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional 

population (household survey):' 
Labor force participation rate 66.6 66.2 66.6 66.7 66.6 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 66.1 66.0 
Employment-population ratio 62.7 62.3 62.8 62.8 62.8 62.5 62.4 62.3 62.1 62.3 62.2 
WINGTMDOVINOMNE LAG: sce ccenwev exer ven- sr evateyn say natinsanataen vases ssehx4 5.8 6.0 5.6 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.8 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.6 
WMeMicacrsevectesr cos conecracccectevs mace auden te Beaieeatsnase voles arses miler twats 5.9 6.3 6.7 6.0 5.9 6.1 6.1 6.5 6.4 6.1 S.7 
16 to 24 years 12.8 13.4 12.9 12.8 13.1 12.5 12.6 14.0 13.8 13.1 12.5 
25 years and older.... 47 5.0 4.5 4.8 47 4.9 5.0 §.2 5.1 49 45 
5.6 Bi; 5:5) S77, 5.6 67 5.5 5.7 5.8 5.6 5.6 
16 to 24 years. ted 11.4 11.0 11.2 10.9 11.4 11.2 11.8 11.5 10.9 alae | 
25 years and older. 46 46 4.4 4.8 46 4.6 4.5 4.6 47 4.6 45 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:! 
THORS OMANI io: ane as tie seme ens cw causconeaxvaysct op eutenasnan megan seeanneynity std 430,341 | 129,932) 130,448} 130,389 | 130,287 | 130,248} 130,047 | 129,878 | 129,820; 130,005) 130,327 
Total private 108,828 | 108,356 | 109,046} 108,895 | 108,736 | 108,654} 108,428 | 108,309 | 108,260 | 108,457 | 108,780 


22,557 21,817 22,867 22,638 22,466 22,252 22,025 21,848 21,718 21,677 21,706 


Goods-producing.. 


MANU ACHINGierecn exer so camer asst norecnae aivacrercecentinees 15,259 14,524 15,504 15,347 15,197 14,979 14,775 14,570 14,410 14,337 14,311 
SOLVICOONOWIGIMG eases etectncocencoae ree valececcentrereerslurcceessaeii car casei 107,789 | 108,115] 107,581 | 107,751 | 107,821} 107,995 | 108,022} 108,030 | 108,102 |} 108,328} 108,621 
Average hours: 
Total private... 7s 33.9 33.7 33.8 33.9 33.9 33.8 33.8 33.7 33.6 33.7 33.8 
Manufacturing - 40.5 40.4 40.3 40.6 40.4 40.4 40.4 40.2 40.2 40.6 41.0 
Oar icccverscasts 4.2 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 44 41 4.4 46 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.4 3.8 1.0 A 9 6 1.4 8 Met 5 1.4 
PRVALS: INGUSEY WOTKOIS cis icc ciuss wine anasoavnenzversauversescroncansesavec 3.2 4.0 11 11 6 4 aE 8 1.0 4 1.5 
Goods-produicing ancien een nee a) 3.7 4.0 1.2 9 6 9 1.8 9 7 5 2.3 
Service-providing® Sr avep Noateaue Basexp enn onea cov earezes te unseaadedésbovsnst 3.1 4.0 1.1 1.2 6 2 1.5 8 m= 5 11 
State and local government workers 44 33 6 4 2.2 9 at, 4 Ld 5 A 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
4.2 4.6 ‘Vet 1.0 te 9 1.6 12 1.0 rd 2.8 


Nonunion.. 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. NoTe: Beginning in January 2003, household survey data reflect revised population 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated controls. Nonfarm data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
using the last month of each quarter. Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (Sic) 
* Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. 


providing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


2002 2003 2004 
Selected measures 2002 | 2003 
I ll Ml IV I ll il IV l 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Wivillaninonfariiscseccceercessveccdocesscersctonsecsscactontentecancieseersenees 3.4 3.8 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.6 1.4 0.8 as 0.5 1.4 
EiVate NON ATM seaceseoceonstoschue svssacessesoasganiscaveosettersectones 3.2 4.0 1.1 1.1 6 4 1.7 8 1.0 4 1.5 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
GivillaninOmlarimn: 5. 22cc.scecectcccicdet-cdssets 5, sonerervoceeccceses cs 2.9 2.9 9 8 aif 4 1.0 6 9 3 6 
BTiVatte MOM ANN oon cone sen zascosneseveorasavitenssdecenaeeccsseusosees 2.7 3.0 9 1.0 4 3 hat Ah 8 4 ae 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 2.3 23 v4 bs) 6 -1 1.8 -.3 -.2 -.2 ae 
Producer Price Index: 

EMISHE: QOOdS a.cce-crccntevecsasucubervecenvesesseubentoesaastecceecetetnay 3.2 3.2 At Pe ce -1 3.7 -.8 3 0 1.2 
EimiSheG CONSUMEN GOOUS...-.-ccesc-s>-cacaosssscssecssscancavaveienseese) 4.2 4.2 1.5 4 0 -.3 2.4 1.8 3 0 1.5 
Capital equipmentorrrce.cin oc rrseeeccer a tacrsacecssceeseeexad 4 4 2.9 -.3 -7 6 6 —6 —A 0 6 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 46 46 9 vcd 1.1 A 6.5 -2.1 -1 0 2.5 

MSU MALO AS. ccc- cece onc cnn cascevrokestnssoecrveescusanvecisdssacteisanceeusee 25.2 25.2 8.0 37.1 1.9 6.5 28.0 -10.6 3.4 14.4 6.0 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 

BUSINCSSSOCtOMscercecissevecccretcrstesiexscsensucessuecase codecs crores Tutt sceees 4.8 4.3 8.3 1.6 4.9 1.3 3.5 Tse 8.7 2.0 - 

NOnfar ni DUSINCSS SCCtOM ec cssseccacsrssceacseneraxcacuntactcasrececsecsesses 4.9 4.2 9.7 8 4.5 1.5 3.4 6.2 9.5 2.6 - 

‘Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are * Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 

calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. The data are seasonally adjusted. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. * Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Four quarters ending— 
Components 2003 2004 2003 2004 
I ll il IV I | i} il IV I 
Average hourly compensation: 
All persons, business SeCtOl..............0+++++ na 4.8 5.3 PATE 1.8 - 2.6 3.4 3.7 3.6 - 
All persons, nonfarm business sector 4.0 4.9 3.3 Zc - 2.5 3.1 3.6 3.6 - 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
SIViNAT MOM ARIN a ccersceceecres tosses eeeeees oc cpse eee eeseac arses cavbndeuunsaptrsssuapace 1.4 8 1.1 5 1.4 3.9 3.7 3.9 3.8 3.8 
Private nonfarm......... 1.7 8 1.0 4 1.5 3.8 3.5 4.0 4.0 3.9 
WIMlON aeewes ores scrraneee 1.6 Wer 1.0 7 2.8 47 5.0 48 4.6 yf 
INOMUNION: cee ccc-cooneerascns cea 1.6 8 1.0 4 1.3 3.6 3.3 3.8 3.9 3.6 
State and local QOVErNMENMS...........cesescereeereesetereesensesetecetserees i 4 ss 5 fi 4.2 41 3.6 3.3 3.3 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm? SRW cate do ease renaas ab zens envaenattne wank Pvangenoadecmonsacteses 1.0 6 9 3 6 2.9 2.7 2.9 2.9 20 
Private nonfarm.. 116i] ff 8 4 Zé 3.0 2.6 3.0 3.0 2.6 
UNION: crests == 5 A / 6 6 6 3.3 3.0 2.6 2.4 25 
NORUWIOMitere ce cana scecorrecancese-baaustertacasncety des oe 1.2 a7 9 2 A 2.9 2.5 3.1 3.1 2.6 
State and local QOVErNMEMts..........ssereeeecencersreceesescecsecsescensaees 4 3 1.0 4 4 3.1 3.1 2.3 24 21 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Stati 


istics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 
panies 2002 | 2003 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
TOTAL te 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUIALION! ....cccecccseccsseeeeees 217,570 | 221,168 | 220,317 | 220,540 | 220,768 | 221,014 | 221,252 | 221,507 | 221,779 | 222,039 | 222,279 222,509 | 222,161 | 222,357 | 222,550 
Civilian labor force... ..| 144,863 | 146,510 | 145,818 | 146,377 | 146,462 | 146,917 | 146,652 146,622 | 146,610 | 146,892 | 147,187 | 146,878 | 146,863 | 146,471 | 146,650 
Participation rate......... 66.6 66.2 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.5 66.3 66.2 66.1 66.2 66.2 66.0 66.1 65.9 65.9 
Employed... 136,485 | 137,736 | 137,300 | 137,578 | 137,505 | 137,673 | 137,604 | 137,693 | 137,644 | 138,095 | 138,533 | 138,479 138,566 | 138,301 | 138,298 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”.............! 62.7 62.3 62.3 62.3 62.3 62.3 62.2 62.2 62.1 62.2 62.3 62.2 62.4 62.2 62.1 
Unemployed..........::000++ 8,378 8,774 8,519 8,799 8,957 9,245 9,048 8,929 8,966 8,797 8,653 8,398 8,297 8,170 8,352 
Unemployment rate.... 5.8 6.0 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 57 5.6 5.6 5.7 
Not in the labor force........ 72,707 | 74,658| 74,499| 74,163] 74,306) 74,097] 74,600| 74,884| 75,168] 75,147| 75,093] 75,631 | 75,298 | 75,886 75,900 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ .........ecccsseeeeeeees 96,439 | 98,272| 97,869] 97,979] 98,083] 98,196 | 98,304] 98,434] 98,568} 98,696 | 98,814 | 98,927 | 98,866 | 98,966} 99,065 
Civilian labor force...........-. 74,623 | 74,209] 74,510] 74,523] 74,675 | 74,660} 74,682| 74,905} 74,942| 75,188| 75,044 75,171| 74,797 | 75,018 
Participation rate.........| 76.3 75.9 75.8 76.0 76.0 76.0 75.9 75.9 76.0 75.9 76.1 75.9 76.0 75.6 They 4 
EMmployediic...cocssssas 69,734 | 70,415] 70,213] 70,290] 70,182] 70,190) 70,269} 70,324| 70,596 | 70,726} 70,964| 71,099} 71,329} 70,969; 71,128 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”.............1 72.3 et TAUTE (ALE 71.6 Fiayes) TAS 71.4 71.6 ralerd 71.8 71.9 24 TA 71.9 
Unemployed rs 3,896 4,209 3,995 4,220 4,341 4,485 4,391 4,358 4,309 4,216 4,224 3,945 3,842 3,828 3,890 
Unemployment rate.... 5S 5.6 5.4 7 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.3 5.1 5.1 52 
Not in the labor force.......] 22,809 | 23,649) 23,660] 23,469] 23,560| 23,521] 23,644] 23,751] 23,663) 23,754) 23,620) 23,882) 23,694/ 24,168] 24,047 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 106,800 | 106,411 | 106,510 | 106,613 | 106,724 | 106,839 | 106,957 | 107,080 | 107,197 | 107,303 | 107,404 | 107,131 | 107,216 | 107,299 
Civilian labor force... 63,648 | 64,716 | 64,490] 64,632] 64,699] 64,989} 64,835] 64,836) 64,608; 64,899| 64,917) 64,846 | 64515) 64,629) 64,687 
Participation rate......... 60.5 60.6 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.9 60.7 60.6 60.3 60.5 60.5 60.4 60.2 60.3 60.3 
EMmplOVOG sneer scrssccees 60,420 | 61,402] 61,219] 61,343] 61,397] 61,610} 61,479] 61,467|) 61,191 | 61,524| 61,597] 61,521 | 61,260) 61,456] 61,373 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio............. 57.5 57.5 57.5 57.6 27.6 57.7 Si 57.5 SF1 57.4 57.4 57.3 57.2 57.3 57.2 
Unemployed..........0 3,228 3,314 3,271 3,289 3,302 3,379 3,356 3,369 3,417 3,375 3,320 3,326 3,255 3,172 3,314 
Unemployment rate.... 5.1 5.1 6.1 5.1 el 5:2 §.2 §.2 53 §.2 5:1 5.1 5.0 49 5.1 
Not in the labor force....... 41,488 | 42,083} 41,921] 41,878| 41,914] 41,735] 42,004] 42,121 | 42,472| 42,299) 42,387| 42,558| 42,617] 42,587| 42,613 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population ........cesecsseeeeeee 15,994 | 16,096} 16,038} 16,051} 16,072/ 16,095) 16,109} 16,116} 16,131} 16,145) 16,162; 16,178| 16,164| 16,175] 16,186 
Civilian labor force...........-.4 7,585 7,170 7,120 7,235 7,240 7,254 7,157 7,104 7,097 7,051 7,082 6,987 7,177 7,045 6,945 
Participation rate......... 47.4 44.5 44.1 45.1 45.0 45.1 44.4 44.1 44.0 43.7 43.8 43.2 44.4 43.6 42.9 
EMIDIOVOd Se ccccssscetensvenss3 6,332 5,919 5,868 5,945 5,926 5,873 5,856 5,902 5,857 5,846 5,972 5,859 5,977 5,875 5,797 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 39.6 36.8 36.6 37.0 36.9 36.5 36.4 36.6 36.3 36.2 37.0 36.2 37.0 36.3 35.8 
Unemployed.......ceees 1,253 1,251 1,252 1,290 1,314 1,381 1,301 1,202 1,240 1,205 1,109 1,128 1,200 1,170 1,148 
Unemployment rate.... 16.5 17.5 17.6 17.8 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.9 17.5 71 15.7 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 
Not in the labor force....... 8,409 8,926 8,918 8,816 8,832 8,841 8,952 9,012 9,034 9,094 9,080 9,191 8,987 9,130 9,240 
White? 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ oe ae oe eee 179,783 | 181,292 | 180,728 | 180,873 | 181,021 | 181,184 | 181,341 | 181,512 | 181,696 | 181,871 | 182,032 | 182,185 | 181,879 182,001 | 182,001 
Civilian labor force..........-..| 120,150 | 120,546 | 120,223 | 120,514 | 120,470 | 120,816 | 120,645 | 120,658 | 120,411 | 120,736 | 121,041 | 120,751 | 120,723 | 120,540 | 120,542 
Participation rate......... 66.8 66.5 66.5 66.6 66.6 66.7 66.5 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 66.2 
EGov 6G iresceretvicreacicisves 114,013 | 114,235 | 114,057 | 114,220 | 113,978 | 114,222 | 114,086 | 114,156 | 114,015 | 114,535 | 114,783 | 114,678 114,765 | 114,602 | 114,433 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 63.4 63.0 63.1 63.1 63.0 63.0 62.9 62.9 62.8 63.0 63.1 62.9 63.1 63.0 62.8 
Unemployed wl WHOL 6,311 6,166 6,294 6,491 6,594 6,559 6,502 6,397 6,200 6,258 6,073 5,958 5,938 6,109 
Unemployment rate.... 5.1 5.2 6.1 5.2 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.1 5.2 5.0 4.9 4.9 5.1 
Not in the labor force....... 59,633 | 60,746 | 60,505 | 60,359] 60,551 | 60,368] 60,696 | 60,854 | 61,285| 61,135] 60,991 | 61,434| 61,156| 61,460 61,579 
Black or African American® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPULALION  ..cccccccccosssveorsen 25,578 | 25,686 25,552 | 25,587 | 25,624] 25,664] 25,702| 25,742| 25,784] 25,825| 25,860| 25,894 25,867 | 25,900} 25,932 
Civilian labor force............. 16,565 | 16,526] 16,359] 16,521 16,614) 16,655 | 16,563 16,585 | 166,677) 16,589] 16,524] 16,365] 16,602) 16,404] 16595 
Participation rate......... 64.8 64.3 64.0 64.6 64.8 64.9 64.4 64.4 64.7 64.2 63.9 63.2 64.2 63.3 64 0 
EMPlOVOd ivcetecaineetsstyiees 14,872 | 14,739] 14,678] 14,739] 14,838] 14,729] 14,727| 14,771 14,826 | 14,696 | 14,812 | 14,679) 14,886] 14,804] 14 909 
Employment-pop- . e 
ulation ratio®.............1 58.1 57.4 57.4 57.6 57.9 57.4 57.3 57.4 57.5 56.9 §7.3 56.7 Ry fs) 57.2 S72 
Unemployed | 1,693 1,787 1,681 1,782 1,776 1,926 1,836 1,813 1,851 1,893 1,712 1,686 1,736 1,600 i 686 
Unemployment rate.... 10.2 10.8 10.3 10.8 10.7 11.6 11.1 10.9 n Le 11.4 10.4 10.3 10.5 "9 8 40 2 
Not in the labor force........ 9,013 9,161 9,193 9,066 9,011 9,009 9,139 9,127 9,107 | 9,236 9,336 | 9,529 9,265 | 9,495 9,337 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


-—_—__—_— RS 


| Annual average | 2003 2004 
2002 2003 _ Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 


+ 


Employment status 


Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity 
Civilian noninstitutional 
DODUTALION «eos cccccesccsceccssee 25,963 | 27,551 | 27,291 | 27,391] 27,494] 27,597| 27,701] 27,808] 27,913} 28,016| 28,116| 27,619] 27,705| 27,791 
Civilian labor force.............| 17,943 | 18,813) 18,779] 18,763] 18,840] 18,770] 18,843] 18,877] 18,940] 19,125] 19,035] 18,811] 18,693] 19,010 
Participation rate... 69.1 68.3 68.8 68.5 68.5, 68.0 68.0 67.9 67.9 68.3 67.7 68.1 67.5 68.4 


Employed 16,590 | 17,372} 17,350} 17,247| 17,290] 17,247) 17383] 17,456] 17,556] 17,709| 17,784] 17,441 17,303 | 17,596 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio”............. 63.9 63.1 63.6 63.0 62.9 62.5 62.8 62.8 62.9 63.2 63.3 63.2 62.5 63.3 

Unemployed..............:00 1,353 1,441 1,428 1,516 1,550 1,523 1,460 1,421 1,383 1,416 1,250 1,370 1,389 1,414 

Unemployment rate.... 7.5 7.7 7.6 8.1 8.2 8.1 7.8 7.6 7.3 7.4 6.6 7.3 7.4 7.4 

Not in the labor force.......... 8,020 8,738 8,512 8,628 8,654 8,828 8,858 8,931 8,974 8,891 9,082 8,807 9,012 8,781 


1 . 2 . 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups (white and black or African American) 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. do not sum to totals because data are not presented for all races. In addition, 
® Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who selected persons whose ethnicity is identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, 
more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who reported more therefore, are classified by ethnicity as well as by race. Beginning in January 2003, 
than one race were included in the group they identified as the main race. data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Selected categories ~——_]7—_____,— 
2002 2003 Mar. Apr. May June | July | Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 136,845 | 137,736 | 137,300 | 137,578 | 137,505 | 137,673 | 137,604 | 137,693 | 137,644 | 138,095 | 138,533 | 138,479 | 138,566} 138,301) 138,298 
BNOAR Stet fea te tte hich spo rscnseprsonaes 72,903 73,332 73,015 | 73,150} 73,049| 73,124] 73,149} 73,263| 73,488| 73,643) 73,915| 74,085 74,343 73,901 74,006 
WWEINOND ics vinaiessivneunsesnennncausl 63,582 64,404 | 64,285) 64,427| 64,456) 64,548} 64,455 | 64,431 64,155 | 64,452] 64,618 64,394) 64,223 64,400 64,292 
Married men, spouse 
PH OSOM as heresies svensasccnscacsrese 44,116 44,653 | 44,381 44,525 | 44,476| 44,459] 44,747) 44,659] 44,566| 44,684] 45,152] 45,431 45,490 45,128 45,043 
Married women, spouse 
PrOSON tress cssneasesatsaniansceivecs 34,155 34,695 | 34,527| 34,634] 34,494] 34,627] 34,648| 34,684] 34,612] 34,993| 35,076) 35,034 34,585 34,502 34,256 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
KGASONS cece eenarcare crower sans 4,213 4,701 4,662 4,758 4,610 4,615 4,661 4,498 4,896 4,800 4,880 4,788 4,714 4,437 4,733 
Slack work or business 
CONGINONS cass <cars-cerescoued 2,788 3,118 3,100 3,172 3,069 3,136 3,113 3,063 3,185 3,030 3,226 3,205 2,996 2,865 3,011 
Could only find part-time 
WON Kier acdecuccuenssncestccnend 1,124 1,279 1,213 1,255 1,264 1,266 1,296 1,201 1,334 1,356 1,350 1,295 1,380 1,347 1,427 
Part time for noneconomic 
FQUSONS = cescucesavsesusscusscssy 18,843 19,014 18,928 18,933 19,703 19,382 19,089 19,482 19,021 18,935 19,110 18,561 18,905 18,900 19,006 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


BGAGONG eer ene iiaraceras<eaevsse 4 4,119 4,596 4,550 4,643 4,498 4,500 4,568 4,404 4,794 4,690 4,782 4,727 4,613 4,328 4,622 
Slack work or business 
CONCITIONS............-2eeeeeenees 2,726 3,052 3,028 3,098 3,012 3,064 3,071 2,989 3,127 2,964 3,153 3,144 2,911 2,778 2,927 
Could only find part-time 
WORK cabaret aasvetectseacusns 1 Wott 14. 1,264 1,193 1,249 1,236 1,244 1,273 1,191 1,335 1,349 1,353 1,279 1,399 1,340 1,414 
Part time for noneconomic 


(EABONG vccsuvsospecesesaseseessoss 18,487 18,658 | 18,580 | 18,571 18,653 | 18,930) 18,651 19,016 | 18,633} 18,628} 18,752| 18,367 18,636 18,691 18,693 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
lected categories 7 
te oa 2002 2003 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June [ July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Characteristic 

Total, 16 years and Olde?...........:0:cceceeees 5.8 6.0 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.7 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 16.5 17.5 17.6 17.8 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.9 17.5 WA 157 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 

Men, 20 years and older....... §.3 5.6 5.4 6:7 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.3 5.3 5.1 SZ 

Women, 20 years and older. 6:11 5.1 Sal 6.1 Sat 5.2 §.2 52 5.3 §.2 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.9 Sal 

Whitentotallcrescccecas-scsssencsssacseocencues 51 5.2 51 5.2 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 51 5.2 5.0 4.9 49 51 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 14.5 15.2 15:5 15.3 15.3 16.2 W5u7, 15.1 15.1 14.3 14.3 14.8 14.4 15.2 14.8 

Men, 16 to 19 years......ccseseeeeeeee 15.9 17.1 17.8 17.4 Life 17.6 17.9 16.5 17.6 15.9 16.8 16.3 14.0 15:5. 16.2 

Women, 16 to 19 year... 13:1 13.3 13.1 13.2 13.6 14.8 13.3 13.7 12.6 12.6 ae) 13.1 14.2 14.9 13.3 

Men, 20 years and older oA 4.7 5.0 4.8 5.0 6.2 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.0 4.9 5.0 47 45 45 4.7 

Women, 20 years and older.............. 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.2 44 

Black or African American, total’. 10.2 10.8 10.3 10.8 10.7 11.6 11.1 10.9 11.1 11.4 10.4 10.3 10.5 9.8 10.2 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. Ks! 29.8 33.0 33.3 32.9} 35.8] 38.5 35.1 29.8 $2.7'| 37.3 | 28:9) 27.3 32:5 2onn 29.4 

Men, 16 to 19 years... cesses 31.3 36.0 | 43.1 37.1 41.1 36:5) 37.1 27.8 | 34.2 40.3 32.5 28.4} 42.1 29.6 36.6 

Women, 16 to 19 years... 28.3 30.3) 245] 293] 313) 403) 334] 31.5 31.4) 33.2] 25.7 26.5'|) 25:8) 21:9) 22:8 

Men, 20 years and older. 4 9.5 10.3 9.5 10.4 LO) 11.0 10.3 10.5 11.0 10.5 10.1 9.3 9.6 9.4 9.2 

Women, 20 years and older............44 8.8 9.2 8.8 9.1 8.0 9.6 9.6 9.7 9.2 9.8 9.1 9.7 9.1 8.8 9.3 

Hispanic or Latino ethnicity................ This) 7.7 Tei 7.6 8.1 8.2 8.1 7.8 AS) 7.3 7.4 6.6 7.3 7.4 7.4 

Married men, spouse present.............+ 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.3 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.7 3:3 3.3 3.4 3.2 

Married women, spouse present........../ 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8) 3.9 3.7 3.6 3.7 

Full-time WOrke?S.........:cceesee 5.9 6.1 5.9 6.1 6.2 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.1 5.8 5.7 5.6 5.8 

Part-time workers. oe. 5.5 SHS) 5.4 5.6 5.9 55 5.3 Sits 5.5 §.1 5.3 5.4 5.2 5.4 
Educational attainment 

Less than a high school diploma............... 8.4 8.8 8.6 8.5 9.1 9.4 8.8 9.3 8.7 8.8 8.5 8.1 8.8 8.5 8.8 

High school graduates, no college’.......... 5.3 5.5 55 5,7 5.5 5 5.5 5.4 5.4 ao 5.4 5.5 4.9 5.0 5.3 

Some college or associate degree........... 4.5 4.8 4.8 47 49 49 5.0 47 4.8 48 48 4.5 45 44 47 

Bachelor's degree and higher’.............++. 2.9 3.1 3.1 Bui 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 


' Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who 
selected more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who 
reported more than one race were included in the group they identified as the 
main race. 
? Data refer to persons 25 years and older. 


® Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 


* Includes persons with bachelor's, master's, professional, and doctoral degrees. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 
household survey. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2003 2004 
J rn a 
unemployment 2002 2003 Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
+ + + 
| | 
Less than 5 WeeKS......cccssessesseeseeeees 2,893 2,785 | 2,788) 2,815] 3,033] 2,937] 2,739) 2,735) 2,749] 2,733] 2,622] 2,627| 2612] 2,468] 2,589 
GOW Al Wee Kee tarracamcntianvecctscii 2,580 2,612] 2,531] 2,625 | 2,617] 2,787] 2,698) 2,630| 2,736] 2,585| 2,556] 2,450] 2394| 2412! 2,414 
15 weeks and over 2,904 3,378 | 3,168) 3,318] 3,294] 3,510] 3,559] 3,561] 3,511] 3,478] 3,484] 3,403/| 3,365] 3,74] 3,320 
15 to 26 weeks 1,369 1,442} 1,340] 1,399] 1,380} 1,500] 1,598] 1,561] 1,438] 1,460] 1,448] 1,513] 1,467] 1,403] 1,332 
27 WEEKS ANd OVEF...ssssssecsessserseees 1,535 1,936 | 1,829] 1,919] 1,914] 2,010) 1,961 | 2,001] 2,073] 2,018) 2,036] 1,890] 1,898] 1,871| 1,988 
Mean duration, in WeeKS..........0:060+ 16.6 19.2 18.1 19.4 19.2 19.6 19.3 19.2 19.6 19.4 20.0 19.6 19.8 20.3 20.1 
Median duration, in weeksS............. 9.1 10.1 10.1 11.7 10.0 10.1 10.3 10.4 10.4 10.7 10.3 10.3 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
a a 


Reason for Annual average 2003 2004 
unemployment 2002 2003 Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
—— —-~ —}— —- 
1 
MOUMOSCLS ioc eeveve cee ecrcsesoee ese acees 4,607 4,838 4,774) 4,851 5,021 4,972 4,947 4,939 | 4,947 4,877 4,719) 4618] 4,382 4,323 | 4,607 
On temporary layoff...... Bs 1,124 1,121 1,151 Tt Ast 97 1,177 1,173 1,092 1,110 1,097 1,055 1,060 1,028 1,064 1,040 
Not on temporary layoff............... 3,483 3,717 | 3,623] 3,739 | 3,824| 3,795| 3,774] 3,847| 3,837] 3,780] 3,664) 3,558] 3,353] 3,258] 3,567 
BOD NCAVEIS: ec ccescscscncceteclesccotresccsecced 866 818 802 818 778 890 798 790 836 789 931 783 804 827 836 
Reentrants <a 2,368 2,477 | 2,410 2,517 | 2,506} 2,646 2,522 2,530 2,436 2,518 | 2,440 2,366 | 2,509 2,424 | 2,424 
EHOW OMU ANS cc ccsvessssecsbecesevecesccaco ss 536 641 620 633 635 642 661 650 684 653 619 694 681 676 627 
Percent of unemployed 
Bop losers he eh 55.0 55.1 55.5 55.0 56.2 54.3 55.4 55.4 55.6 55.2 54.2 54.6 52.3 52.4 54.2 
On temporary layoff..... 13.4 12.8 13.4 12.6 13.4 12.9 13.1 12.3 12.5 12.4 12.1 12.5 12.3 12.9 12.2 
Not on temporary layoff... 55 41.6 42.4 42.1 42.4 42.8 41.5 42.3 43.2 43.1 42.8 42.1 42.0 40.0 39.8 42.0 
JOD leAVEFS.........eeseees fe! 10.3 9.3 9.3 9.3 8.7 9.7 8.9 8.9 9.4 8.9 10.7 9.3 9.6 10.0 9.8 
Reentrants..... 28.3 28.2 28.0 28.5 28.0 28.9 28.2 28.4 27.4 28.5 28.0 28.0 30.0 29.4 28.5 
INOW ONIANS. «..-.cccccccsccescescocssossces ed 6.4 7.3 ee. 7.2 Tat 7.0 7.4 7.3 RTA 7.4 ek 8.2 8.1 8.2 7.4 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 

Job LOSES ee ee Pe ciel 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 
Job leavers. 6 6 5 6 5 6 5 Ro) 6 5 6 ae) 5 6 6 
Reentrants.. 1.6 17, 1.7 7, 1.7 1.8 1.7 AER a Eg 1.7 1.6 Lis es Wat 
New entrants.. cu 4 4 4 4 4 4 AY) 4 Ae) 4 4 A) oS 4 


" Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Sex and age 
2002 2003 Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. ell Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Total, 16 years and older............. 5.8 6.0 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 5:7 5.6 5.6 y7/ 
16 to 24 years ne 12.0 12.4 11.8 12.6 12.9 13.3 12.9 12.4 12.8 12.3 12.1 11.7 12.0 11.8 11.8 
1 G:tOMl OIVOAI Sisco Nceceatsetrenisess 16.5 17.5 17.6 17.8 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.9 17.5 17.1 15.7 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 
16 to 17 years 18.8 19.1 17.2 18.9 18.8 21.1 20.3 18.8 19.3 20.2 17.5 18.3 18.2 17.6 19.4 
18 to 19 years a 15.1 16.4 17.4 17.3 18.1 17.4 16.8 15.7 16.2 15.2 14.7 14.7 15.7 15.7 14.5 
DOO: 24 VOarSisat-cescusecsneomseeetes 9.7 10.0 9.0 10.0 10.4 10.5 10.4 10.2 10.6 | 10.1 10.4 9.6 9.8 9.5 9.6 
25 years and OIdeL............esececeeees 4.6 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.9 54 5.0 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.7 4.5 4.5 4.6 
25 to 54 years. se 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.1 54 5.1 5.4 5.0 4.9 47 4.7 49 
55 years and oldet.............0+ 3.8 41 3.9 41 4.4 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.8 
Men, 16 years and older... 5.9 6.3 6.1 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.4 6.4 6.2 6.2 5.8 Bir 5.7 5.8 
16 to 24 years........... se 12.8 13.4 12.5 13.7 14.1 14.1 14.4 12.9 14.1 13.2 13.4 12.6 12.7 12.2 12.6 
AGitOM OVCArS nec ccrvesedie.ss 5s 18.1 19.3 20.5 20.2 20.3 19.9 20.4 17.6 19.6 18.7 18.3 17.4 17.5 17.2 18.3 
AGHOWIZAVCATS curatviscressacstens 21.1 20.7 18.5 21.3 21.5 23.2 22.3 20.6 22.1 20.4 18.3 18.4 19.3 19.4 22.3 
18 to 19 years.. és 16.4 18.4 20.7 19.6 19.9 17.9 19.0 15.6 18.2 17.9 18.1 16.9 16.2 15.7 15.8 
QO 10: 2AVCArSssccsecccccsssssesexreess 10.2 10.6 8.9 10.7 11.3 11.5 11.6 10.7 11.7 10.8 dee 10.4 10.5 10.0 10.1 
25 years and OIdEL..........eeeseee 4.7 5.0 5.0 Sat 5.2 5.4 5.2 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.7 4.5 4.5 4.6 
25 to 54 years Be 48 52 5.1 5.2 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.4 Bie 5.2 5:2 4.9 47 4.7 4.8 
55 years and OIdef..........+00+ 41 4.4 4.3 4.6 4.7 5:3 4.6 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.1 4.0 3.6 3:7 3.8 
Women, 16 years and older........... 5.6 EW / 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.9 5 5.8 5.8 S53 5.5 5.6 5.6 55 5.6 
16 to 24 years... cece 11.1 11.4 Ad 11.4 11.7 12.4 11.3 11.8 11.4 11.3 10.7 10.7 11.3 11.2 10.8 
16 to 19 years.. 14.9 15.6 14.8 15.5 16.0 18.2 15.9 16.2 15.2 15.4 13.0 14.7 15.9 16.0 14.7 
16 to 17 years.. 16.6 17.5 15.9 16.8 16.3 19.1 18.3 17.0 16.5 20.1 16.6 18.2 17.1 15.9 16.9 
18 t0 19 years.. Pee 13.8 14.2 14.1 14.9 16.3 16.8 14.5 15.8 14.1 12.5 Aided 12.2 15.2 15.6 13.0 
20 to 24 yeas... Aa 9.1 9.3 9.1 9.3 9.5 9.5 9.0 9.7 9.5 9.3 9.6 8.8 8.9 8.9 8.9 
25 years and older........ ee 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.4 4.6 
25 to 54 years...... Ra? 4.8 48 49 4.7 47 4.9 4.9 48 4.9 4.9 4.8 5.0 4.8 4.5 4.9 
55 years and Older erevarrcet 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.4 3.6 3.7 4.2 4.5 3.8 3.4 3.5 3.5 4.1 3.9 3.5 


' Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


= Feb. | Jan. | Feb. = Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
tate 
State 2003 | 2004? | 2004" || 2003 | 2004" | 2004? 
Ala amatercescceccreseavuexevanndaneeserns doce ten eset §.7 6.0 5.6|| Missouri 6.5 4.7 5.1 
PAS Ketreataseacenctssaaccsvsnnnsoecceueesrtonseanntlnnsacdans 8.0 7.3 7.3]| MOMANA........cscccccscsssscesccersecrsersneescnseseses 4.6 4.6 4.0 
AVI ZONGi ance cesnucenst tases cverieaguncossietecens 5.9 Cy) 5.2|| N@DraSka.....scscssrcssserrccsssssserescenoescerons 3.9 3.9 3.7 
Arkansas... 5.7 5.2 5.5}| NOVAdQ......ccecsssssscessosssersssecsssscssessssessessees 5.1 4.5 4.4 
ValifONMI As sceccescsvcccsccascnoncsssossecensesssssvesess 6.8 6.2 6.3]| New Favicon. os eee 4.2 41 41 
COLO ACOs rerccrcnstencarncastthccsssecenrscencsvessesponced 6.0 5.6 5.5|| NOW JOrSey.....cccssessseseesesssecsssssessensersneses 6.0 5.5 5.4 
Connecticut.. “| 5.4 4.7 4.8|| NEW M@XICO........0cscssccsssossssssrscccssecccneseed 5.9 6.7 5.6 
Delaware............. a 4.3 3.4 3.4]| New York......... wf 6.3 6.6 6.3 
District of Columbia. a 6.8 6.3 6.2|| North Carolina........ccccecceeeerees ce 6.4 5.8 6.0 
FOP sccsccccctnccececansaccccessczsssssscvsssscsetiusbevd 5.3 4.4 ATi North DAK Ota cisccsoscccscceracecscecvevesaveresercauerey 4.2 3.0 3.1 
4.8 4.3 B18 || Ol Oigsvessecessescsrevesassatosacehenes-cadersencerqaucu 6.2 6.2 5.9 
3.8 3.9 4.2}) OKLAHOMA. .000sssscccssetasscesscrssscesessnsonacscnsonss 5.3 5.1 49 
5.6 4.7 4.8)| O66 QO ssscnveossecerescecsocsaccsovnusscsessvessausenay 7.9 reg 7A 
3.6 6.3 6.2|| Pennsylvania... ¢ 5.9 5.3 5.1 
HaGlanatcecersascrecsxscecesteseresevscunceasarctenernst 5.0 5.1 §.3|| RHODES ISlAN..5.0.000.:.cesrsscsassccsncesascosneres 5.5 §.2 5.2 
LOW Sccexcaxsesvect carsesntctareuaterts cavesas tse ak sce 4.3 41 AA SOUW Carona vacscsccsevsvevessverreesecceterend 6.5 6.2 6.3 
Kansas.. §.3 47 4.9|| South Dakota.. 3.4 2.9 3.2 
Keni ky crcsscteressshtisseteesansiveatvesvnssceeeal 6.1 5.3 5.3|| Tennessee... 5.4 4.9 5.0 
LOWISI aN asessncscccavcecaeccccscaapascevasaacsioncnsacecese 6.4 6.1 5.8]| Texas... aa 6.8 6.3 6.1 
ING osccacassintsnsssnauesssnceyssadaesas sa pase ela 4.9 48 GOT) Wtaiiacis csccnicectnemessnsessschivas>avansuaienssecunaue 5.9 5.0 4.7 
Mariylanditcrvss.ccstitsvecetsncascct cated cnasawessics 4.5 4.2 AO MGrmOntitrse.caccecsnecsstctenurareecanencleveeranccese 43 3.8 3.7 
MaSSACHUSGUS ccccrzcescccccscevssyeucceensustenvevenced 5.8 5.6 5.4|| Virginia..... st 44 3.6 3.4 
INGEN A acictay xnsarcassners teres sasurenesantteeeacad 6.9 6.6 6.6|| Washington. 7.4 6.5 6.2 
MINNGSOtainccrccccsscsncrecotsnantenrerverevecsureesiau 48 4.6 4.7|| West Virginia... ee 6.4 §.2 5.5 
MISSISSIPPI iirctasstsecceeusscecseedsceceenve : 6.3 5.7 SS WISCONSII scctsnaccsctscnseaccees nw suaecusaewceoneses 5.8 5.0 §.2 
WYONG! cevosacevereounsewenesnaaneianapantesiaesienecedsa 4.5 3.9 3.5 
° = preliminary 
11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 
ae Feb. Jan. Feb. ear Feb. Jan. Feb. 
ate ate 
2 P Pp Pp Pp 
003 2004 2004? _|| |__2003 2004' 2004 
AlaDaM.......scsseseseseseseeseereeeeeeeeee| 21,264,451] 2,169,162} 2,157,291]] MiSSOUTFI.........cssesseseereeeeeed 2,999,565] 2,997,097] 2,999,517 
Alaska... 5 328,216 342,713 S42;877 i) IMONtANGccccccaunsavecneaccinncrnsesent 469,983 481,429 480,983 
Arizona.. | 2,678,784) 2,743,099) 2,750,158)/ Nebraska.. ag 970,450 987,041 984,683 
Arkansas... 1,270,923} 1,307,866] 1,310,617) Nevada......... «-{ 1,133,588] 1,172,961} 1,175,833 


Callifornia..........:.cececsesseeeseeessseeeeee| 17,429,043] 17,576,940] 17,587,953|| New Hampshire.........ccccececeeeesees 710,478 725,318 725,981 


Colorado... 2,463,114! 2,499,250] 2,507,776|| New Jersey... 
Connecticut.. ...| 1,806,876) 1,794,056] 1,796,019] New Mexico.. 
Delaware............5 igi 414,919 421,186 421,871|| New York...... 9,347,426} 9,325,203) 9,293,378 
District of Columbia. wef 802,710 303,374 305,516|) North Carolina.. «| 4,183,300} 4,204,090! 4,194,636 
FIDai suntandiadntas ovontcanine 8,123,048} 8,283,980} 8,313,270)| North Dakota..........ccccccesseseeseseseees 1 345,623 347,400 347,786 


4,361,515} 4,403,176) 4,402,120 
888,409 897,186 898,011 


GeOrGIA....eereeseesecseseseeerseeeses| 4,366,758] 4,419,566] 4,397,561] Ohi0..scsesesserseeesee] §,896,243| 5,892,683] 5,878,917 


Hawaii... 609,216 627,988 625,040} Oklahoma..... 1,696,135} 1,699,662) 1,701,566 
Idaho... 689,817 697,118 699,600|| Oregon......... 1,855,743} 1,869,650} 1,870,502 
Illinois... ..| 6,310,924| 6,389,487) 6,393,442] Pennsylvania | 6,211,093) 6,201,383) 6,213,429 
INGIAN AL... seteeeteesseteeeeeeeseseees! 3,178,989] 3,208,333) 3,188,354]| Rhode Island..........scsseeseseeees 569,740 568,667 $63,213 


IOWA. diitiincicmcnnnoad 1,680,268] 1,621,668) 1,629,428 
Kansas.. | 1,427,666} 1,463,243} 1,464,316 
KEMUCKY.....cscreseseerereeeceresereeed 1,945,085) 1,981,245) 1,978,457 


1,984,654) 2,040,728} 2,039,500 
423,144) 422,031 423,356 
2,912,320) 2,934,922) 2,943,391 


LOUISIANE cbiniiecsntnnctvecssecieciend 2,029,957} 2,039,715) 2,042,711 -| 10,845,180} 10,969,920] 10,962,587 
MET Ciererescrecrerre core. cccrr Cece Er 688,740 699,042 698,093 1,174,710] 1,201,462} 1,198,946 
Maryland.....scessssseserssserssecesess] 2,895,149] 2,946,002] 1,986,486]] Vermont..cccccssscisssessssssesssnsccees 350,308 353,428 353,723 
Massachusetts. 3,436,816] 3,421,761) 3,413,982]| Virginia....... ..| 3,755,466] 3,838,808) 3,833,452 
Michigan....... +| 5,018,061) 5,073,856] 5,071,417|| Washington..... sstssneeesee| 93,129,936] 3,159,229] 3,172,398 
MIANESOta ss ccssesscpisredesnecenonaces 2,918,085} 2,944,266] 2,950,534/| West Virginia............scssesseeseeend 791,192 796,416 797,643 
MiSSISSIBPlicacirssrarsspnencairaceterer 1,300,710} 1,311,577| 1,314,005] Wisconsin. 3,062,520} 3,111,109] 3,119,374 


Wyoming.. 274,686 


278,101 277,717 


? = preliminary. 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Industry Annual average Se 2003 | 2004 
2002 | 2003 Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb.’ | Mar.? 
re =! ie be dees || ee ee ee 
TOTAL NONFARM...... 130,341) 129,931] 129,921) 129,901] 129,873) 129,859] 129,814] 129,789] 129,856] 129,944] 130,027] 130,035] 130,194} 130,240] 130,548 
TOTAL PRIVATE...... | 108,828) 108.356] 108.305} 108.304] 108.332] 108.292] 108.253] 108.209] 108.317| 108.384] 108.483) 108.491] 108.667| 108.698] 108.975 
GOODS-PRODUCING................ 22,557| 21,817} 21,949} 21,880) 21,859} 21,805} 21,744) 21,712] 21,697) 21,674] 21,686] 21,668} 21,696] 21,672] 21,750 
Natural resources and 
583 571 571 568 570 573 571 569 568 569 571 570 570 571 578 
70.4 68.5 69.2 68.4 68.7 69.7 68.2 67.5 67.4 67.9 67.6 65.9 65.1 64.2 66.7 
512.2 502.3 501.6 499.9 501.6 503.2 502.7 501.8 500.8 501.5 503.4 504.3 505.1 506.3 510.8 
Oil amd gas extraction... 121.9 122.9 121.2 122.3 122.9 123.7 123.5 123.2 123.6 124.1 123.9 124.6 126.9 128.4 129.2 
Minina. exceot oil and aas'..... 210.6 202.7 201.9 201.9 202.6 203.3 204.3 203.6 201.6 202.1 202.4 202.0 200.0 199.8 201.8 
Coal minina............. rane 74.4 70.4 70.7 70.8 70.6 70.9 71.6 70.7 69.2 69.6 69.5 69.8 69.6 69.9 70.2 
Support activities for mining... 179.8 176.8 178.5 175.7 176.1 176.2 174.9 175.0 175.6 175.3 177.1 gerd 178.2 178.3 179.8 
CORStrUCTION........ceceseceseseeeseseeee 6,716 6,722 6,661 6,689 6,715 6,718 6,721 6,739 6,754 6,754 6,771 6,774 6,812 6,791 6,862 
Construction of buildinas......... 1,574.8) 1,575.9] 1.571.4) 1.578.1] 1,578.5] 1.572.3} 1.566.4) 1.570.0} 1.577.7| 1.579.4) 1,583.9] 1,585.1] 1.593.3] 1,591.4] 1,610.0 
Heawy and civil enaineerina.... 930.6 910.7 898.1 900.0 905.2 907.3 910.6 913.9 915.2 910.8 918.8 920.7 928.0 923.9 925.9 
Speciality trade contractors.. 4,210.4) 4,235.5} 4,191.3] 4,211.3) 4,230.8) 4,238.8] 4,244.1] 4,255.5) 4,260.9] 4,263.7) 4,268.6] 4,268.4] 4,290.2] 4,276.0] 4,325.9 
Manufacturing 15,259 14,525 14,717 14,623) 14,574) 14,514] 14,452) 14,404) 14,375) 14,351 14,344} 14,324) 14,314) 14,310) 14,310 
Production workers. 10,766) 10,200) 10,346} 10.263) 10.233} 10,181] 10,136} 10.104) 10,077} 10.058] 10.048} 10.044) 10.035) 10,027} 10,024 
Durable goods............ 9,483 8,970 9,092 9,025 8,993 8,958 8,908 8,886 8,867 8,854 8,874 8,868 8,869 8,877 8,882 
Production workers. ae 6,529 6,157 6,244 6.188 6.168 6.142 6.104 6.099 6.077 6.066 6.089 6.079 6.081 6.081 6.080 
WO0d DIOduCt.........eeseeseeereed 554.9 536.1 537.4 537.8 536.1 533.3 532.4 528.9 531.8 533.4 536.3 536.6 536.3 538.5 538.5 
Nonmetallic mineral products 516.0 492.6 497.1 494.1 494.8 494.8 760.8 490.2 488 486.6 489.7 487.5 492.7 488.6 490.0 
Primary metals..........:.c:sceesee 509.4 476.7 489.3 485.8 481.3 475.8 472.1 470.6 466.3 463.4 464.1 464.6 432.2 461.5 460.7 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,548.5] 1.478.4| 1,494.5) 1,487.6) 1,480.6] 1,474.4] 1,468.4) 1,465.6] 1,461.1] 1.461.3] 1,468.1] 1,471.2) 1,471.8] 1,475.9] 1,476.7 
Machinenyicescseecescectecrscsesssces 1,229.5} 1,153.5} 1,169.3) 1,161.2) 1,155.2} 1,149.9} 1,145.5} 1,140.8] 1,139.4] 1,137.0] 1,142.5] 1,140.4) 1,138.7] 1,139.5] 1.141.6 
Computer and electronic 
nrodiicts' 1.507.2| 1,360.9} 1,388.6} 1,377.5] 1,366.4) 1.359.3) 1.348.7] 1.343.8) 1.339.2| 1.332.8] 1,334.4] 1.332.2) 1,333.2) 1,332.9] 1.334.2 
Computer and peripheral 
OQUIPMEN..........eeeeeceseeeeeenes| 250.0 225.7 231.3 231.1 228.4 227.3 224.0 222.5 221.9 219.3 219.1 217.8 219.4 219.1 218.9 
Communications equipment.. 185.8 157.0 160.6 158.7 157.4 156.3 155.8 155.0 154.1 1 53.9 154.4 153.0 154.8 155.0 155.0 
Semiconductors and 
electronic components........, 524.5 461.8 472.2 468.6 464.3 461.5 457.9 456.2 453.3 449.4 451.2 451.3 450.2 451.1 451.2 
Electronic instruments.......... 450.0 429.3 434.9 430.9 429.0 426.9 424.7 425.2 425.5 425.1 425.2 425.3 423.7 422.1 423.5 
Electrical equipment and 
APPHIANCES........seeseseeeeceseeseees 496.5 459.9 469.3 465.7 461.0 459.7 457.7 453.8 452.1 450.8 450.9 451.2 449.8 448.9 447.0 
Transportation equipment....... 1,828.9} 1,775.4) 1,793.6} 1,772.3} 1,780.1} 1,775.0} 1,759.8} 1,766.5} 1,765.6} 1,765.5} 1,766.5} 1,762.7} 1,760.6} 1,765.8) 1,765.2 
Furniture and related 
PR OOUGIS esas. sevucuues -venscentacns 604.1 573.5 581.9 574.6 572.5 571.1 572.6 568.1 568.0 568.2 568.9 569.3 $71.3 $72.1 575.5 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 688.3 662.8 670.9 668.7 665.2 664.3 660.2 657.9 655.9 655.2 652.7 651.9 652.0 653.3 652.4 
Nondurable goods...........ss4 5,775|  5,555| 5,625] 5,508] 5,581 5,556] 5,544] 5,518] 5,508] 5,497| 5,470] 5,456] 5,445) 5,431) 5,428 
Production workers......-+s:+++: 4,239} 4,043] 4,102) 4,075] 4,065] 4,039]  4,032| 4,005] 4,000) 3,992] 3,959/ 3,965] 3,954) 3,946] 3,944 
Food manufacturing............4 1,525.7) 1,518.7} 1,517.3) 1,517.3) 1,517.2) 1,517.8} 1,522.1] 1,523.8] 1,526.0) 1,528.2} 1,508.3} 1,506.3) 1,500.7) 1,499.6] 1,498.4 
Beverages and tobacco 
PIQOUNS sree sciondessossscctennenth 207.4 200.6 202.2 200.6 201.0 2..04 200.7 201.0 200.2 201.0 198.3 198.3 197.7 195.9 195.6 
Textile mills........ 290.9 260.3 274.2 270.4 265.6 262.9 256.9 251.8 250.2 247.0 245.1 241.0 239.2 237.1 237.2 
Textile product mills at 194.6 179.8 187.2 184.8 182.7 181.6 178.7 170.7 173.7 172.6 175.2 174.3 176.9 175.7 177.2 
PROM GN cicesse a usiascisnzexceaseaacas | 359.7 312.7 326.8 321.7 318.5 313.2 307.5 304.0 299.8 299.7 297.7 297.7 296.1 296.4 292.8 
Leather and allied products..... 50.2 45.2 46.8 46.3 45.7 44.2 44.9 44.3 44.2 43.7 44.1 44.3 44.6 45.0 45.7 
Paper and paper products....... 546.6 519.0 525.0 523.0 520.9 519.2 516.3 515.1 513.8 513.3 511.7 510.3 509.8 507.8 507.7 
Printing and related support 
CTIIOG Secs ccteurecte ses casseass 4 706.6 680.0 685.7 683.7 683.8 682.2 681.1 678.8 676.2 673.3 673.1 670.1 667.6 664.3 660.7 
Petroleum and coal products... 118.1 114.6 116.8 115.5 115.5 114.8 114.6 113.8 112.9 112.6 112.0 112.4 114.3 113.0 113.0 
GHOIMIGAIS ceccpversecceesestccnsncansncse 927.5 7.9 916.2 913.9 912.0 907.9 908.2 905.4 902.7 899.1 897.6 895.9 893.7 894.6 894.8 
Plastics and rubber products.. 848.0 815.9 826.9 820.7 818.0 811.8 813.1 808.8 808.4 806.3 806.5 805.8 804.8 803.5 804.5 
SERVICE-PROVIDING..........00e+0004 107,784} 108,114} 107,972} 108,021) 108,014} 108,054) 108,070) 108,077) 108,159} 108,270} 108,341} 108,367] 108,498) 108,568] 108,798 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING cic. ccecscerossceseonsse 86,271] 86,538) 86,356] 86,424) 86,473] 86,487| 86,509] 82,497} 86,620] 86,710} 86,797} 86,823) 86,971| 87,026) 87,225 
Trade, transportation, 
BING UTHIOS........ccescescceccerseereeeed 25,497| 25,275} 25,328] 25,326) 25,302} 25,266} 25,225) 25,225) 25,252) 25,272) 25,261) 25,211) 25,312) 25,325] 25,398 
Wholesale trade... 5,652.3} 5,605.0} 5,628.3} 5,625.8] 5,618.4] 5,608.6) 5,596.8] 5,589.0); 5,585.1} 5,581.6) 5,592.7) 5,598.4) 5,611.4] 5,610.1} 5,621.0 
Durable goods.... Z| 3,007.9] 2,949.2} 2,961.2] 2,958.1] 2,953.4) 2,948.4) 2,942.5} 2,936.2) 2,932.1) 2,932.0} 2,943.9) 2,945.8) 2,954.9] 2,952.7) 2,961.1 
Nondurable goods............... 2,015.0] 2,002.1) 2,013.0] 2,013.1} 2,009.7} 2,005.1] 2,001.6} 1,997.9) 1,995.9] 1,992.4) 1,989.2} 1,991.8) 1,993.7) 1,993.6] 1,993.4 
Electronic markets and 
agents and brokers............- 629.4 654.3 654.1 654.6 655.3 655.1 652.7 651.9) 6657.1 657.2 659.6 660.8 662.8 663.8 666.5 
Retail trade.... vues 45.025.1] 14.911.5] 14.911.6] 14.929.4) 14.917.4| 14.908.0| 14.896.5| 14.911.6] 14.926.8] 14.948.1| 14.921.7| 14.876.0| 14.944.8] 14.960.9| 15.008.0 
Motor vehicles and parts : 
daalars meen ee: | 1,879.4) 1,883.5] 1,974.3] 1,875.9/ 1,880.1 1,881.7) 1,883.7/ 1,883.5) 1,889.8) 1,889.7) 1,892.9) 1,893.7) 1,895.4 1,907.7) 1,907.5 
Automobile dealers................ 1,252.8) 1,255.1] 1,249.4] 1,249.8] 1,252.4] 1,254.8] 1,256.9] 1,257.0] 1,259.7| 1,259.6} 1,258.9] 1,259.5) 1,261.3] 1,264.3) 1,267.3 
Furniture and home 
furnishings StoreS.............--+4 538.7; 542.9] 543.5) 543.8] 541.2) 543.1] 540.1) 538.0] 539.7] 540.2; 544.8} 547.2} 546.4/ 544.7| 545.6 
Electronics and appliance 
RCN OG sapsins eres actress exsantcecssd-s 525.3 511.9 513.2 513.3 §12.2 511.3 507.2 507.4 506.7 506.5 512.8 51 1.9}, 509.3 507.4 509.4 
See notes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


fm thousands] 


pale Annual average 2003 — 2004 x 
ot 2002 | 2003 | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. ie Dec. Jan. | Feb.? | Mar.? 
4 at —lt 
Building material and garden 
SUPPIY StOFOS.......cseesseeseeees 1,176.5} 1,191.1] 1,173.7] 1,180.5] 1,182.1] 1,187.4] 1,188.3} 1,194.7] 1,203.4] 1,204.0) 1,210.0] 1,209.5) 1,221.4 1,226.8) 1,231.9 
Food and beverage stores......, 2,881.6] 2,840.9] 2,854.0} 2,853.2| 2,856.5] 2,847.3] 2,835.6] 2,833.6] 2,829.4] 2,838.7| 2,821.4) 2,813.9) 2,826.3) 2,833.1) 2,845.9 
Health and personal care 
StOVOS Grae ccausscnte rss esotrucane 938.8 943.1 937.3 940.3 940.3 943.2 941.4 941.0 943.1 948.3 951.6 952.6 954.1 954.9 956.4 
Gasoline stations.... 895.9 879.9 881.7 884.7 883.8 882.6 877.9 881.4 877.9 873.8 875.2 871.1 875..1 872.1 871.7 
Clothing and clothing 
accessories stores ............5 1,312.5] 1,296.7) 1,296.8) 1,303.4] 1,296.6] 1,293.1} 1,294.0] 1,294.8] 1,295.6) 1,302.6} 1,297.1} 1,301.0) 1,304.3) 1,310.7) 1,316.5 
Sporting goods, hobby, 
book, and music stores........ 661.3 645.0 651.2 649.0 648.0 644.8 644.1 642.5 642.8 642.0 641.6 633.2 635.9 635.3 632.7 
General merchandise stores1.| 2,812.0] 2,815.2| 2,815.8] 2,816.8] 2,811.8] 2,811.2) 2,820.4] 2,834.9) 2,839.9) 2,842.9) 2,826.4) 2,793.4) 2,822.7| 2,823.2) 2,834.0 
Department stores.............. 1,684.0] 1,618.8} 1,628.8] 1,618.8] 1,613.5} 1,612.2} 1,613.7] 1,622.3] 1,623.7) 1,623.5! 1,612.6) 1,601.3) 1,603.4) 1,600.7) 1,608.0 
Miscellaneous store retailers.. 959.5 934.1 939.2 938.7 936.3 934.7 934.0 931.9 931.7 933.5 930.9 924.4 929.6 926.6 930.4 
Nonstore retailers.............006 443.7 427.5 430.9 429.8 428.5 427.6 429.8 427.9 426.8 425.9 417.3 424.1 424.3 425.4 426.0 
Transportation and 
warehousing 4,223.6| 4,176.7) 4,204.3} 4,187.7} 4,185.8] 4,171.6] 4,153.6) 4,148.4) 4,160.8] 4,162.9) 4,168.0] 4,157.0] 4,175.9] 4,174.6] 4,187.8 
Air transportation... 563.5 §27.3 550.5 537.1 532.6 523.0 513.8 512.4 511.8 506.1 511.5 512.9 510.2 511.8 514.4 
Rail transportation................ 217.8 215.4 214.7 215.4 215.2 216.0 216.1 213.8 215.6 215.2 215.5 215.5 215.4 215.7 215.9 
Water transportation.. eal 52.6 §2.5 53.4 52.7 53.4 §3.1 53.1 §2.9 51.5 52.5 50.9 50.0 50.6 48.8 49.0 
Truck transportation.............. 1,339.3] 1,328.0} 1,329.0] 1,322.0} 1,322.0] 1,324.6] 1,324.3} 1,329.6] 1,328.7) 1,329.3] 1,335.7) 1,338.7} 1,343.6) 1,342.3) 1,342.9 
Transit and ground passenger 
transportation........0...:20ee4 380.8 380.3 376.4 383.2 381.1 378.3 372.8 371.2 380.7 389.2 385.7 385.0 382.3 380.4 379.1 
Pipeline transportation........... 41.7 40.0 41.0 40.9 40.8 40.4 40.1 39.5 39.3 39.0 38.7 38.8 38.3 38.1 37.9 
Scenic and sightseeing 
transportation..........:0ceee4 25.6 28.0 26.5 27.6 28.5 29.1 29.1 28.9 28.9 29.0 28.7 29.4 28.7 30.8 31.7 
Support activities for 
transportation............ cee 524.7 516.3 518.5 514.8 520.7 Sie 513.4 §12.2 515.4 514.3 $12.4 511.6 514.1 514.4 516.8 
Couriers and messengers...... 560.9 566.6 570.8 570.5 569.0 569.4 569.5 566.7 566.5 565.0 564.7 559.0 566.9 567.6 568.3 
Warehousing and storage 516.7 522.3 §23.5 523.5 522.5 520.6 521.4 §21.2 522.4 522.6 524.2 516.1 §25.8 §24.7 531.8 
ASTUTE Ss recnsesssscepsrsestecvere<crsentecess 596.2 580.8 583.4 582.8 580.7 577.8 578.1 578.8 578.9 579.2 578.9 579.3 580.2 579.8 581.4 
INFOrMALION.......000eeeeeseeseeseeees 3,395 3,198 3,221 3,214 3,203 3,194 3,188 3,174 3,175 3,166 3,172 3,175 3,163 3,168 3,167 
Publishing industries, except 
IQUORMGte \ercsen pewesrctneclac's casa 964.1 926.4 935.9 932.4 928.8 926.4 922.7 922.0 919.3 918.0 918.4 917.4 914.0 914.8 915.5 
Motion picture and sound | 
recording industries............. 387.9 376.1 371.3 371.6 374.8 374.2 376.6 369.9 375.4 373.4 382.7 385.2 379.7 682.8 381.1 
Broadcasting, except Internet.. 334.1 327.0 327.0 327.1 326.7 326.3 326.5 325.5 327.6 326.0 327.0] 329.5 329.7 331.8 333.1 
Internet publishing and 
broadcasting: «.2:.t2027.3600....7: 33.7 30.0 30.1 29.9 29.1 29.5 30.1 30.0 30.1 29.9 30.4 30.4 30.8 31.8 31.8 
Telecommunications............. 1,186.5} 1,082.6} 1,098.6) 1,095.4) 1,088.3} 1,082.0) 1,075.3} 1,071.3} 1,069.4; 1,065.2} 1,062.2} 1,061.2} 1,061.3} 1,057.4] 1,055.4 
ISPs, search portals, and 
data processing..............00 441.0 407.5 409.6 408.6 407.9 408.0 409.5 407.6 405.4 404.8 402.6 402.6 400.1 402.1 402.6 
Other information services......| 47.3 48.1 48.1 48.6 47.8 47.5 47.3 47.8 48.0 48.3 48.2 48.2 47.8 47.5 47.9 
Financial activities................... 7,847 7,974 7,945 7,968 7,987 7,988 7,995 7,996 8,004 7,990 7,985 7,981 7,981 7,989 7,995 
Finance and insurance............ 5,817.3) 5,920.5) 5,902.9} 5,919.4) 5,934.8] 5,933.8} 5,936.8] 5,936.8) 5,945.6; 5,930.2) 5,922.7) 5,916.5! 5,917.1) 5,925.2} 5,931.8 
Monetary authorities— 
COMPA DANK. 0.0. cccerercorseessens 23.4 22.7 22.9 22.8 22.8 22.7 22.7 22.6 22.6 22.5 22.5 22.5 22.4 22.4 22.4 
Credit intermediation and 
ralatad activitias! 2,686.0] 2,785.6} 2,783.5} 2,777.0] 2,796.9] 2,797.6] 2,802.6} 2.806.0} 2,808.1] 2,801.0] 2,790.3} 2,783.3) 2.785.3| 2,788.7] 2,799.2 
Depository credit 
intarmaniatinn' 1,733.0) 1,752.1) 1,745.0) 1,748.0) 1.752.0) 1,752.2} 1,755.1} 1,756.0) 1.757.9} 1.760.1| 1.758.1| 1.757.1] 1.758.7| 1,763.4] 1.763.6 
Pie gob el vee] 1,278.1) 1,281.1) 1,279.1] 1,280.0} 1,281.7] 1,281.5] 1,283.2] 1,283.9) 1,283.6} 1,284.4] 1,280.5] 1,278.9] 1,280.4) 1,282.5! 1,282.7 
contracts, investments......... 789.4 764.4 764.6 762.6 761.4 760.7 760.4 758.7 761.7 762.0 769.1 771.9 773.8 778.0 780.1 
Insurance carriers and 
related activities... 2,233.2) 2,266.1) 2,268.5) 2,274.2) 2,271.7} 2,271.3} 2,269.7) 2,268.7} 2,271.9] 2,264.7] 2,261.2) 2,258.1] 2,255.8 2,256.4] 2,250.4 
Funds, trusts, and other 
financial vehicles................] 85.4 81.7 83.4 82.8 82.3 81.5 81.4 80.8 81.3 80.0 79.6 80.7 79.8 79.7 79.7 
Real estate and rental 
GNAIGASNTOS savestsscrcavcexerss -| 2,029.8} 2,053.6} 2,041.7| 2,048.8] 2,051.9) 2,053.8] 2,057.8} 2,058.8] 2,057.9] 2,060.2) 2,062.7| 2,064.0 2,063.6] 2,064.1} 2,063.0 
FUROR BG csi coessesercisavaccies 1,352.9} 1,384.4) 1,376.8) 1,382.2] 1,383.0} 1,382.4) 1,385.3} 1,386.6} 1,388.8} 1,390.6) 1,394.5) 1,395.7| 1 397.7) 1,399.3} 1,400.3 
Rental and leasing services. ... 649.1 640.8 637.9 638.9 640.4 642.8 643.9 643.4 639.8 639.9 639.0 638.3 636.0 634.4 632.3 
Lessors of nonfinancial 
intangible assets.............065 27.6 28.4 27.0 Nay g 28.5 28.6 28.6 28.8 29.3 29.7 29.2 30.0 29.9 30.4 30.4 
Professional and business 
GOIVICOS cocdesaccdecciscastanasvesnvcas 15,976} 15,999] 15,871 15,897} 15,943) 15,967; 16,021 15,998) 16,051 16,070; 16,114) 16,159) 16,172} 16,185} 16,227 
Professional and technical 
services’... ee te is 5S ta ecg 6,623.5) 6,626.1) 6,631.3} 6,616.7} 6,606.5] 6,585.7} 6,578.1] 6,606.3} 6,624.1| 6,647.9 6,669.3) 6,657.9) 6,662.0! 6,689.2 
BOEI'SEIVICES, cisitecssenceraasis VATS. 1,136.8) 1,136.1} 1,138.3) 1,136.9) 1,137.4] 1,135, Ay tess ,136. f 
Acediidibeel ord nebcoeni 35.0 33.8) 1,136.6} 1,140.4) 1,142.9] 1,140.5} 1,138.7] 1,138.6 1,137.4 
SOMOOS ee aiiraccsrsasasereres 837.3 815.6 827.7 818.1 808.8 802.0 800.7 Re ‘i 
Aachibackysl aris encinesend 800 802.5 801.5 810.6 826.6 815.2 812.6 819.0 
SOMVICE Sis cu tte centietsvacuanesed 1,246.1} 1,228.0} 1,228.7] 1,227.5 a! 225.1} 1,220.8) 1,224.6] 1,222.0 1,230.1] 1,230.9] 1,233.9] 1,235.2 1,230.9} 1,233.9] 1,235.2 


See notes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


industry Annual average 2003 | 2004 
2002 | 2003 Mar. Apr. May June | July Aug Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb.? | Mar.? 
cli lic 
Computer systems design 
and related services.......... 1,152.8) 1,108.3) 1,110.3) 1,117.9] 1,115.1] 1,112.4] 1,100.7] 1,094.5} 1,103.3] 1,107.0] 1,105.7} 1,105.7} 1,104.6] 1,104.0) 1,108.9 
Management and technical 
consulting services............ 734.4 747.3 742.8 741.5 743.2 741.6 742.5 744.2 749.3 755.6 760.6 764.0 765.4 769.0 774.5 
Management of companies 
and enterprises.................0 1,705.4} 1,675.5} 1,679.2} 1,679.1! 1,677.5} 1,374.9} 1,680.3) 1,671.4] 1,671.7} 1,669.1] 1,671.6] 1,670.2] 1,675.1] 1,672.6] 1,670.3 
Administrative and waste : 
SOMVICOS Hs. cee escen swiss scoeedetnncend 7,595.2| 7,698.3] 7,565.8] 7,586.6] 7,648.7| 7,685.9] 7,754.7| 7,748.1] 7,773.1| 7,776.3) 7,794.5} 7,819.2} 7,838.5} 7,850.7) 7,867.2 
Administrative and support 
services! 7,276.8) 73,764.0| 7,246.3] 7,262.8) 7.325.9| 7,364.8} 7,426.5] 7.427.0} 7.451.6| 7.456.0| 7.473.7| 7.496.3} 7.517.5| 7,528.3] 7.544.2 
Emnlovment services! 3.246.5| 3,336.2) 3,240.2} 3.229.3) 3.276.1] 3.314.6] 3.369.6] 3.366.2/ 3.389.1) 3.402.0} 3.427.6} 3.461.3} 3.473.8| 3.496.1] 3.496.6 
Temporary help services....| 2,193.7} 2,243.2} 2,163.7} 2.159.1] 2,199.7] 2.235.4| 2.248.8) 2,262.3] 2,287.2} 2,291.7) 2,319.4] 2,355.3] 2,344.3] 2,372.9] 2,371.1 
Business support services.... 756.6 747.4 745.7 746.8 748.3 747.8 744.2 748.7 753.2 753.2 746.7 745.1 739.0 738.8 742.7 
Services to buildinas 
and dwellinas.............0.00 1,606.1) 1.631.7} 1,607.0; 1,621.5) 1628.8) 1.634.8] 1.643.8] 1,648.4) 1.645.2) 1.639.6] 1.639.4| 1.635.9) 1.637.1] 1.631.5] 1.639.6 
Waste management and 
remediation services...........! 318.3 321.9 319.5 323.8 322.8 321.1 328.2 321.1 321.5 320.3 320.8 322.9 321 322.4 323 
Educational and health 
SONVICOG serve ciepececnCeesess neuer cs 16,199 16,577 16,488 16,538 16,564 16,576 16,568 16,591 16,672 16,678 16,705 16,731 16,746 16,767 16,806 
Educational services............... 2,642.8) 2,688.5) 2,672.1} 2,687.1} 2,692.0} 2,677.7} 2,676.4) 2,673.9) 2,689.1] 2,707.7| 2,723.1} 2,728.0) 2,729.3} 2,731.7| 2,735.5 
Health care and social 
PASSISLANCOss owns eterecenccsavecons 13,555.7| 13,888.0} 13,815.9) 13,851.0) 13,872.3) 13,898.4) 13,891.3} 13,916.8] 13,933.3| 13,970.0) 13,981.5] 14,003.2) 14,017.1] 14,034.9] 14,070.4 
Ambulatory health care 
services’ 4,633.2) 4,776.0} 4,739.2) 4,751.8} 4,763.2} 4,777.3] 4,783.4] 4,791.9] 4,792.8) 4,812.8] 4,818.7) 4,831.0) 4,840.3) 4,853.8] 4,865.4 
Offices of physiciai 1,967.8] 2,003.8} 1,990.7} 1,992.1} 1,996.3} 2,001.0} 2,004.6} 2,007.1] 2,008.2) 2,018.5) 2,023.3) 2,030.0) 2,032.3) 2,033.9] 2,042.4 
Outpatient care centers........ 413.0 423.1 422.9 422.4 422.8 425.0 422.8 423.5 422.9 423.3 426.4 425.0 427.8 430.8 429.6 
Home health care services... 679.8 727.1 714.0 722.9 WAST 729.7 732.0 733.7 732.8 737.7 735.7 739.9 740.2 740.4 742.8 
Hospitals. 4,159.6] 4,252.5) 4,233.4] 4,244.1] 4,249.7} 4,259.8) 4,247.4) 4,260.2) 4,264.4) 4,268.9) 4,278.1} 4,283.9} 4,287.8] 4,284.6] 4,296.2 
Nursing and residential 
nara facilitias! 2,743.3] 2,784.3) 2,774.7) 2,781.4] 2,784.6] 2,786.7| 2,784.2] 2,787.7) 2,789.3) 2,794.2} 2,792.8} 2,793.0} 2,792.1] 2,791.2) 2,798.6 
Nursina care facilities.......... 1,573.2] 1,582.8} 1,580.4) 1,582.3} 1,583.9} 1,586.1] 1,582.8) 1,580.5) 1,583.1) 1,585.2} 1,584.1} 1,581.7} 1,580.3} 1,578.8} 1,582.8 
Sacial assistanca' 2,019.7] 2,075.2} 2,068.6] 2,073.7} 2,074.8} 2,074.6} 2,076.3) 2,080.0) 2,086.8) 2,094.1} 2,091.9} 2,095.3) 2,096.9} 2,105.3) 2,110.2 
Child day care services........ 744.1 760.5} 756.4 757.9} 758.2) 756.5) 761.1 764.5] 765.8; 771.6] 766.3 770) 766.3) 772.1 773.1 
Leisure and hospitality........... 11,986] 12,128} 12,107} 12,084; 12,078} 12,097) 12,118) 12,117] 12,126) 12,147) 12,178) 12,192) 12,218) 12,221) 12,249 
Arts, entertainment, 
and recreation...........ccccceeee 1,782.6; 1,801.0} 1,807.8] 1,792.9] 1,794.3) 1,792.1] 1,797.7} 1,795.0} 1,794.4] 1,796.9] 1,799.4] 1,795.2} 1,801.4) 1,799.5] 1,800.7 
Performing arts and 
spectator sports.............06044 363.7 370.2 377.0 S713 370.9 366.6 366.2 366.7 372.0 369.6 371.7 368.8 369.4 369.3 367.2 
Museums, historical sites, 
ZOOS ANG) PANKSi stn ce.seven ses 114.0 114.1 114.8 113.3 114.3 114.3 114.6 114.5 113.4 114.2 113:3 113.41 113.4 113.2 113.5 
Amusements, gambling, and 
FOCTOAUON. <6. < cis cet copesecescecces 1,305.0) 1,316.6} 1,316.0) 1,302.3} 1,309.1} 1,311.2} 1,316.9} 1,313.8) 1,309.0} 1,343.1] 1,314.4] 1,313.3} 1,318.6} 1,317.0} 1,320.0 
Accommodations and 
fOOd SErVICES.........eeeeeeee eee 10,203.2| 10,324.4] 10,299.6] 10,290.7} 10,283.8} 10,305.1} 10,319.9} 10,321.8] 10,331.7| 10,350.4| 10,378.9) 10,396.3] 10,416.5| 10,421.0| 10,448.1 
Accommodations...............0+. 1,778.6| 1,765.2} 1,786.7} 1,759.4] 1,751.1) 1,756.0} 1,762.5) 1,755.0] 1,739.1] 1,733.7) 1,751.7) 1,763.0] 1,752.1) 1,749.4) 1,749.2 
Food services and drinking 
PIACOS repo. eevee esecemnh ese 8,424.6| 8,559.2} 8,512.9} 8,531.3) 8,562.7} 8,549.1] 8,557.4; 8,566.8) 8,592.6) 8,616.7} 8,627.2) 8,633.3) 8,664.4) 8,671.6) 8,698.9 
Other services............. Ge 5,372 5,393 9,396 §,397 5,396 5,399 5,394 5,396 5,390 5,387 5,382 5,374 5,379 5,374 5,383 
Repair and maintenance........ 1,246.9] 1,236.2} 1,233.3} 1,235.9] 1,235.2} 1,238.9} 1,238.7} 1,242.4] 1,240.4) 1,237.6] 1,234.4) 1,228.5) 1,233.5] 1,229.7] 1,234.9 
Personal and laundry services} 1,257.2} 1,258.2} 1,262.2} 1,260.1] 1,259.9} 1,258.5] 1,258.8) 1,257.3) 1,252.7) 1,254.6) 1,254.1} 1,250.2) 1,251.2! 1,247.7} 1,255.7 
Membership associations and 
Organizations..............:00606+ 2,867.8) 2,898.0} 2,900.2} 2,901.0/ 2,901.1) 2,902.0} 2,896.3) 2,895.9} 2,896.5) 2,895.2) 2,893.9] 2,895.7) 2,894.5) 2,893.8) 2,892.8 
Government 21,513 21,575 21,616 21,597 21,541 21,567 21,561 21,580 21,539 21,560 21,544 21,544 21,527 21,542 21,573 
Federal 2,767 2,756 2,789 2,768 2,769 2,763 2,758 2,750 2,747 2,736 2,723 2,720 2,715 2,714 2,713 
Federal, except U.S. Postal 
1,923.8] 1,947.0] 1,972.7] 1,952.5) 1,953.9] 1,949.6} 1,947.8) 1,942.2] 1,942.1} 1,932.9] 1,924.9) 1,928.9] 1,921.5] 1,922.3) 1,923.0 
842.4 809.1 816.5 815.2 815.2 813.0 810.2 808.0 804.8 803.3 798.1 791.4 793.1 792.0 790.2 
5,029 5,017 5,024 5,020 5,013 4,996 4,990 4,997 5,019 5,031 5,023 5,027 5,007 5,018 5,028 
2,242.8] 2,266.4] 2,258.7] 2,259.7) 2,256.5) 2,247.9] 2,249.0) 2,258.7) 2,278.8} 2,290.4) 2,282.5) 2,285.7} 2,268.0} 2,279.7) 2,289.2 
2,786.3} 2,750.7| 2,765.1] 2,720.4] 2,756.4] 2,748.0] 2,740.8) 2,738.2] 2,740.4) 2,740.4) 2,740.0) 2,740.9) 2,738.9} 2,738.3) 2,739.0 
13,718 | 13,802 13,803} 13,809} 13,759} 13,808] 13,813) 13,833) 13,773} 13,793} 13,798) 13,797) 13,805) 13,810) 13,832 
7,654.4| 7,699.1] 7,698.8] 7,700.6] 7,657.2} 7,707.1] 7,721.2| 7,742.4) 7,673.9] 7,687.0) 7,684.5) 7,687.1} 7,692.2) 7,698.0) 7,713.5 
6,063.2} 6,104.0} 6,106.2} 6,107.9] 6,102.0] 6,101.1} 6,091.5] 6,090.1] 6,099.3} 6,105.9) 6,113.1} 6,109.7) 6,112.7] 6,112.3) 6,118.8 


’ Includes other industries not shown separately. 


Pp = preliminary. 


NoTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 


Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (Sic) system. 
NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on the 
data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


LS ee 
rat Annual average 2003 2004 
ndus el 
a 2002 | 2003 i Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.” | Mar.? 
T —- aes seer i —————————o 

TOTAL PRIVATE. .........00essseeseeerreeees 33.9 33.7| 33.8] 33.6| 383.7] 33.7; 336) 33.6 33.6 | 33:7} 33.8 33.6 33.8 33.8 33.7 
GOODS-PRODUCING..............:c0eeeeeeeeee 39.9 39.8} 39.9] 39.4) 39.7] 39.8] 396] 39.7 39.8} 39.9} 40.1 39.9 40.2 40.3 40.2 
Natural resources and mining............ 43.2 43.6] 442] 433) 438) 436] 433) 436] 436] 43.7| 43.9 43.6 44.5 44.0 444 
Construction 38.4 38.4 38.7 37.8 38.5 38.4 38.3 38.5 38.4 38.4 38.5 38.1 38.5 38.5 38.6 
Manufacturing......... a6 40.5 40.4) 40.4) 40.1 40.2) 40.3] 40.1 40.2} 40.4] 40.5) 40.8 40.6 41.0 41.0 40.9 
Overtime hours. 4.2 4.2 41 4.0 41 41 44 4.1 4.2 4.3 45 4.5 45 4.6 4.6 
DUH AINO GOOUS 0 cnnsses teas aceecneemtanstacaas 40.8 40.8 40.6 40.3 40.5 40.7 40.5 40.5 40.8 40.9 41.3 41.2 41.5 41.5 41.4 
Overtime NOUMS......:sccecesceceseeseeeerees 4.2 4.3 41 4.0 41 41 4.1 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.7 47 4.7 4.8 4.8 
WOOG) BrOGUCTS siccocetacosssnocasevedernvonsreses | 39.9 40.4 40.1 40.0 39.9 40.3 40.7 40.4 40.4 40.6 41.2 41.0 40.9 41.1 40.8 
Nonmetallic mineral products. a 42.0 42.2) 42.6) 41.9} 423) 42.1 41.8} 42.1 41.9} 42.1 42.4 42.3 42.5 42.6 42.9 
PHIMALY MOTAS......6ccerseoncssescasnccranseseas 42.4 42.3 42.5 42.1 42.3 42.0 41.7 41.9 42.2 42.3 42.7 42.7 43.1 43.0 43.0 
Fabricated metal products.............:0+ 40.6 40.7 40.5 40.3 40.6 40.6 40.5 40.5 40.7 40.8 40.9 40.8 41.2 41.1 41.1 
MAGhINGNY sarseanaresanatercs cere ance the sans 40.5 40.8 40.5 40.5 40.6 40.9 40.4 40.7 41.0 40.9 41.1 41.1 41.8 42.0 41.7 
Computer and electronic products..... 39.7 40.4| 40.3 40.1 405} 404] 405)| 41.0 40.6 40.7 40.7 40.4 40.8 41.3 40.7 
Electrical equipment and appliances.. 40.1 40.6} 40.5) 40.1 40.3) 40.8) 40.5 40.6 40.6 40.9, 40.8 40.7 41.1 40.9 40.8 
Transportation equipment...........0006 42.5 41.9 41.5 41.1 41.2 41.4 41.3 40.7 42.0 41.9 42.7 42.7 42.8 42.9 42.8 
Furniture and related products.......... 39.2 38.9 38.3 38.0 38.4 38.9 38.9 39.1 39.1 39.1 39.9 39.7 39.7 39.5 39.8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 38.6 38.4] 38.4} 38.0} 38.1 38.4| 38.3) 38.1 38.3 | 383) 38.9 38.5 39.0 38.8 38.7 
Nondurable Qoods........s:ccssecsseseereeney 40.1 39.8 | 40.0 39.7 39.6 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.8 39.9 40.1 39.9 40.2 40.3 40.1 
Overtime hours... ne 4.2 41 4.2 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.6 41 41 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 
Food manufacturing. ........esccseseseesesees 39.6 39.3); 39.6] 39.3] 39.3) 39.3) 39.1 39.2} 39.3) 39.3] 39.2 39.1 39.5 39.4 39.2 
Beverage and tobacco products......... 39.4 39.1 39.4| 39.5}; 39.0; 388) 384] 388] 39.1 38.8 | 39.9 39.1 39.6 40.5 39.5 
MextiolmillSivscccsccrcescseseszoeas e 40.6 39.1 39.4} 39.0} 385) 388) 37.7) 387) 39.0) 39.1 40.0 39.7 40.0 40.2 40.2 
Textile product mills 39.2 39.6] 39.1 38.5] 39.1 39.0} 39.8) 40.0| 40.7| 40.4) 40.0 39.8 39.4 40.0 38.8 
ADPalelis.sccecereecesseeseess Rexivseenuestctsvcrsh 36.7 $5.6} 35.8) 35.6] 35.4/ 35.1 346] 348/ 35.1 35.8 | 36.2 35.8 35.7 36.1 36.1 
Leather and allied products 37.5 39.3| 39.7] 393] 392) 388] 39.7} 389] 384] 389) 39.3 40.3 39.8 39.5 39.6 
Paper and paper products............... 41.8 42.1 41.8 41.5 41.3 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.5| 41.9 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.9 

Printing and related support 
CUIVINIOS ecasvoccceceasovancevetnevesocusseveveoss 38.4 38.2] 384] 37.9) 37.9] 382] 380] 380] 382] 385] 38.4 38.2 38.6 38.6 38.5 


Petroleum and coal products... 43.0 44.5| 45.8 44.0 43.9 44.2 44.0 44.4 44.2 44.9 45.6 44.2 43.8 44.0 43.1 


ChemicalSivrsacressmscccciucscs 42.3 42.4) 42.7) 423] 421 42.2| 42.0] 423] 422| 420] 42.7 42.5 42.9 43.3 43.2 
Plastics and rubber products............ 40.6 40.4| 40.2 39.9 40.3 | 40.1 40.1 40.3 40.5 40.6 40.7 40.4 40.8 40.8 40.8 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING siicsics-sscesnsessesscavecesevess 32.5 32.4; 324] 32.3] 324] $2.3) 322] 323] 3823] 323] 324 32.2 32.4 32.4 32.3 
Trade, transportation, and 
MATIC Siceccseceunes vauwenweneb cereatuscsvecssrevexers 33.6 33.5} 33.6] 33.5] 33.5] 335] 33.4) 33.5 33.5} 33.6] 33.6 33.5 33.6 33.6 33.5 
Wholesale trade.........cssscccsssseseesseoreed 38.0 37.8} 937.8) 37.7] 379] 987.8] 37.8} 387.9] 937.8] 38.0 38.0 37.8 37.9 37.9 37.9 
FAGAN BGO rats Aa ess assures cpansncgiacsssads 30.9 30.9 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.8 30.7 30.9 30.9 30.9 30.9 30.8 31.0 30.9 30.8 
Transportation and warehousing........ i 36.8 36.9} 36.7| 36.5] 366] 366] 369| 369] 369] 37.1 37.0 36.7 36.9 37.2 36.9 
WHS iis srresruchaevidednoreccestceapetcacesee 40.9 41.1 41.4] 41.0} 409] 41.0] 41.0) 41.0] 404) 41.0) 41.4 40.8 40.8 41.1 41.5 
WALOVINAM ON iden csccuscuspysverescunecepacevereny 36.5 36.2) 36.3] 862] 363) 38638] 363] 36.2 36.1 36.1 36.3 36.2 36.2 36.4 36.2 
Financial activitles............scccsssseueeeee 35.6 35.5 | 35.6) 35.5] 35.6) 35.5] 35.5) 355] 35.4] 355] 35.5 35.3 35.7 35.6 35.6 
Professional and business 
BOIWICOG cnc cee ee seine trans x<pataxtsnares cy | 34.2 34.1 34.3 | 34.0 34.2) 341 34.1 33.9| 339] 340] 34.1 33.8 34.41 34.2 34.0 


Education and health services. 
Leisure and hospitality... 
Other services... 


32.4 $2.3| 32.3] 323] 32.3) 323] 323] 324] 323] 323] 324 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 
25.8 25.6} 256] 256) 25.7) 255] 254] 25.5] 255] 25.6 25.6 25.7 25.7 25.7 
32.0 

31.1 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manu- NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
facturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard industrial Classification 
service-providing industries. (SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. 


See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
p = preliminary. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers' on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2004 
Industry == - ——— 
aoe) 2002 | 2003 bh Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.” | Mar.? 
TOTAL PRIVATE 
CurrentiGollarsiss.<2.scsestesee sees $14.95 | $15.35 | $15.27 | $15.25 | $15.31 | $15.34 | $15.40 | $15.41 | $15.41 | $15.43 | $15.46 | $15.45 | $15.49 | $15.52 | $15.54 
Constant (1982) dollars.............. 8.24 8.27 8.21 8.23 8.28 8.29 8.31 8.28 8.25 8.28 8.23 8.30 8.27 8.27 8.24 
GOODS-PRODUCING............sssssssseseeseeeed 16.33 | 16.80] 16.68] 16.71] 16.76] 16.79] 16.81] 16.86] 16.91] 16.90] 16.94] 16.97] 17.00] 17.06| 17.09 
Natural resources and mining............. 17.19| 17.58] 17.45] 17.60] 17.47] 17.52] 17.57] 17.62] 17.66] 17.72] 17.79] 17.91] 17.95] 18.02] 18.08 
CONSTUCH ON: cccecciesscecsssasceccsressecessecscovesd 18.52| 1895] 1883] 1890) 1895] 1897] 15.97] 19.01} 19.05] 19.06] 19.06] 19.04] 19.11] 19.20) 19.19 
Manufacturing... 15.29| 15.74 | 15.63] 15.64] 15.68] 15.72] 15.73] 15.79] 15.84] 15.83] 15.89] 15.93] 15.94] 15.98| 16.01 
Excluding Overtime........ccsscsseseeneeeeed 14.54] 14.96 | 14.88] 14.90] 14.92] 14.96] 14.96] 15.02] 15.06] 15.03) 15.06] 15.09] 15.11] 15.13] 15.16 
Durable goodsier.....-.zevec-sasdeceeeee sus 16.02| 1646 | 16.35] 16.35) 1639] 16.43] 16.43] 1650} 1657| 16.54) 1658] 16.64] 16.63] 16.68] 16.70 
Nondurable goods.............cccscceeeeee 14.15] 1463 | 14.53] 14.54] 1458] 14.61] 14.65] 14.68] 14.70] 14.72] 14.79] 14.81] 14.85] 14.88] 14.92 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING s cccccssecscasscescaneessesnecsttecets 14.56| 14.96] 14.88] 14.86] 14.92] 14.95] 15.02] 15.02] 15.01] 15.03] 15.06] 15.05] 15.08) 15.11] 15.13 
Trade,transportation, and 
UTINUOS:, sc0s.ccecsescrsserussenessveccssncsse0 14.02 | 1434] 14.28] 14.24] 1430] 14.35| 14.39] 14.40] 14.38] 14.41] 1444] 14.41] 1445] 14.48] 14.49 
16.98 | 17.86 | 17.26] 17.29] 17.23] 17.87| 17.40| 17.43| 17.44] 17.47] 17.47} 17.46] 17.53) 17.53) 17.54 
11.67) 11.90 | 11.85] 11.81] 11.87] 11.91] 11.94] 11.95] 11.94] 11.95] 11.97] 11.95] 11.95] 11.97] 11.95 
Transportation and warehousing....... 15.76 | 16.25] 16.20] 16.15] 16.20] 16.26] 16.36] 16.33] 16.31] 1632] 1635] 1633] 16.46| 16.51] 16.52 
Utilise meets o-cscesceteeaeesccceen te 23.96 | 24.76 | 24.45] 24.44] 24.59] 24.72 | 24.80] 24.99] 24.96] 25.17| 25.36] 25.13] 25.32] 25.38] 25.37 
information 20.20] 21.01 | 20.82] 20.89] 21.01] 20.98) 21.18] 21.22] 21.21] 21.21] 21.10] 20.99] 21.15] 21.26] 21.23 
Financial activities 16.17] 17.13 | 16.82] 16.95| 17.02] 17.16) 17.41] 17.39] 17.27] 17.29] 17.30) 17.30] 17.35] 17.32] 17.44 
Professional and business 
SOLVICO Ss cccccestersnstecscospseretncsstsocesesstsessast' 16.81 17200 |) Ai7et7/|) 117.20) 1.7221) 1721691) 17.201 17.20 |) 17419 | 17-25 | 17-29) 1725) i24s e725) | 17.28 
Education and health 
BOPVICES sss cdctcceteccptalotaecdoascsscossseesieasd 15.21 15.64 |} 15.56] 15.45] 15.56] 15.61] 15.64] 15.69] 15.70] 15.73] 15.77] 15.81] 15.87] 15.91] 15.95 
Leisure and hospitality... 8.58 8.76 8.74 8.73 8.75 8.76 8.78 8.77 8.78 8.78 8.82 8.84 8.85 8.86 8.87 
Other services. 13.72] 13.84] 13.89] 13.78] 13.82] 13.82] 13.82] 13.82] 13.81] 13.80] 13.81] 13.80] 13.84] 13.85] 13.88 
" Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufac- NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 


turing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the 


service-providing industries. 
p= preliminary. 


Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS 
based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a 
description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private non 


farm payrolls, by industry 


1 


Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and 


manufacturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in 


the service-providing industries. 
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NOTE: 


Annual average 2003 , 2004 
Industr T | 
us | 2002 | 2003 | Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb.” | Mar.? 
iL zl | ++ 
TOTAL PRIVATE...:.cscscsscsssansesssnss $14.95 | $15.35 | $15.27 | $15.27 | $15.27 | $15.30 | $15.29 | $15.31 | $15.44 | $15.42 $15.52 | $15.48 | $15.56 | $15.60 | $15.55 
Seasonally adjusted................. 15.18 15.47 15.27 | 15.25| 15.31] 15.34] 15.40] 15.41] 15.41| 15.41] 15.43] 15.45} 15.49] 15.52) 15.54 
GOODS-PRODUCING...........cscssseeeseeeeenees 16.33 16.80 | 16.60 | 16.66 | 16.72 | 16.78 | 16.85 | 16.92 | 17.01 | 16.95 | 16.98 | 17.03 | 16.94 | 16.96 | 17.01 
Natural resources and mining..........., 17.19 17.58 | 17.50 | 17.68 | 17.39 | 17.44 | 17.53 | 17.52 | 17.69 | 17.69 | 17.15 | 17.97 | 18.00 | 18.05 | 18.15 
CONSTPUCHION . c.s05000500.cetesceresecenrnsnssesess 18.52 18.95 | 18.74 | 18.84 | 18.86 | 18.91 | 19.00 | 19.08 | 19.19 | 19.13 | 19.08 | 19.19 | 19.01 | 19.09 | 19.08 
Manufacturingsc.:c.0.-.scccscccecscuncrasssose 15.29 15.74 | 15.62 | 15.63 | 15.64] 15.69 | 15.68 | 15.76 | 15.87 | 15.81 | 15.92 | 16.05 | 15.98 | 16.00 | 16.00 
Durable goods..... 16.02 16.46 | 16.34 | 16.32 | 16.35 | 16.41 | 16.32 | 16.48 | 16.62 | 16.55 | 16.64 | 16.78 | 16.66 | 16.69 | 16.69 
WO0d Products .....:cescseeereseee 12.33 12.71| 12.52 | 12.49 | 12.58 | 12.70 | 12.81 | 12.77 | 12.83 | 12.82 | 12.95 | 12.93 | 12.90 | 12.91 | 12.91 
Nonmetallic mineral products 15.40 15.77 | 15.53 | 15.69 | 15.74 | 15.70 | 15.83 | 15.81 | 15.84 | 15.95 | 15.99 | 15.98 | 16.03 | 16.00 | 16.06 
Primary metals .......:csee 17.68 18.13 | 17.88 | 18.05 | 17.95 | 18.05 | 18.26 | 18.13 | 1830 | 18.25 | 18.32 | 18.39 | 18.39 | 18.35 | 18.17 
Fabricated metal products . «| 14.68 15.01 | 14.97 | 14.95 | 14.93 | 14.92 | 15.00 | 15.04 | 15.09 | 15.03 | 15.06 | 15.23 | 15.20 | 15.18 | 15.24 
MaGhinenyercewse-cccceversativecancostenexes 15.92 16.30 | 16.17 | 16.17 | 16.20 | 16.30 | 16.36 | 16.32 | 16.40 | 16.35 | 16.49 | 16.62 | 16.53 | 16.52 | 16.48 
Computer and electronic products ... 16.20 16.68 | 16.57 | 16.62 | 16.58 | 16.78 | 16.79 | 16.81 | 16.77 | 16.77 | 16.78 | 16.85 | 16.81 | 16.94 | 17.00 
Electrical equipment and appliances 13.98 14.35 | 14.27 | 14.26 | 14.21 | 14.29 | 14.31 | 14.45 | 14.49 | 14.37 | 14.54 | 14.68 | 14.50 | 14.61 | 14.72 
Transportation equipment ..............+ 20.64 21.25 | 21.07 | 20.95 | 21.08 | 21.21 | 20.76 | 21.29 | 21.56 | 21.35 | 21.48 | 21.74 | 21.38 | 21.41 | 21.35 
Furniture and related products ......... 12.61 12.98 | 12.92 | 12.89 | 12.89 | 12.95 | 12.97 | 13.04 | 13.10 | 13.01 | 13.08 | 13.08 | 12.95 | 12.92 | 12.98 | 
Miscellaneous manufacturing .......... 12.91 13.30 | 13.22 | 13.20 | 13.20 | 13.14 | 13.26 | 13.27 | 13.42 | 13.47 | 13.53 | 13.60 | 13.68 | 13.75 | 13.89 
Nondurable goods..... 14.15 14.63 | 14.51) 14.55 | 14.54 | 14.56 | 14.71 | 14.65 | 14.73 | 14.67 | 14.80 | 14.88 | 14.89 | 14.88 | 14.90 | 
Food manufacturing meee le-99 12.80 | 12.74 | 12.75 | 12.74 | 12.73 | 12.84 | 12.80 | 12.90 | 12.77 | 12.91 | 12.95 | 12.91 | 12.88 | 12.92 
Beverages and tobacco products ....; 17.73 17.96 | 17.85 | 17.86 | 18.09 | 17.70 | 17.86 | 17.75 | 17.73 | 18.05 | 18.64 | 18.58 | 18.88 | 18.54 | 19.14 
TOXUIG MINS -sccigeesvcseevoarozesscessssessossswed 11.73 12.00 | 11.92] 11.95] 11.95] 11.93] 11.97] 11.95] 12.07] 12.02] 12.08} 1221) 12.11} 12.14) 12.11 | 
Textile product Mills .........ccceeeeeeees 10.96 11.24] 10.96] 11.12] 11.12] 11.146] 11.28) 11.46| 11.47] 11.37] 11.385] 11.44) 11.45] 11.40] 11.34 } 
APPalel eseerevcccxcctrcoeeesorvesmeareerevaagetusae 9.10 9.56 9.44 9.46 9.49 9.47 9.68 9.75 9.77 9.69 9.71 9.80 9.74 9.58 9.59 
Leather and allied products .. sf) 100 11.67 | 11.59} 11.72] 11.66] 11.55] 11.52] 11.67] 11.63] 11.83] 11.87] 11.90] 11.94] 11.76] 11.66 } 
Paper and paper products ............. 16.85 17.32 | 17.09 | 17.25] 17.25 | 17.20] 17.45] 17.33 | 17.41| 17.44] 17.58) 17.60] 17.63] 17.55] 17.57 | 
Printing and related support activitiey 14.93 15.37 | 15.32] 15.33] 15.25] 15.25] 15.39] 15.36] 15.46] 15.41| 15.48] 15.56] 15.53] 15.57} 15.60 
Petroleum and coal products ......... 23.04 23.64 | 24.09} 23.86 | 23.29] 23.45] 23.14| 22.96 | 23.45) 23.63) 24.00/ 24.06) 24.13 | 2432) 24.21 
CLETHTIERS peosacceseccoceas neeeocmbcoceced 17.97 18.52 | 18.33] 1834] 18.44) 1853] 18.51] 18.60| 18.66| 18.66/ 18.77| 18.79| 18.83) 1887] 18.80 
Plastics and rubber products ...........! 13.55 14.18 | 14.01] 14.09] 14.11 | 14.20] 14.38] 14.27| 1430| 1419| 14.27] 14.47] 1443] 14.46) 14.50 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING ce cecenransrennctuscrencaenenraseace 14.56 14.96 | 14.96 | 14.91] 1488] 14.90 | 14.87] 1488) 15.00} 15.01 | 15.13] 15.07/ 15.19| 15.24) 15.16 
Trade, transportation, and 
MARR Shamemeccetemnaterencsensvssescesertadessicvoraes 14.02 14.34] 14.34] 14.32) 14.29] 14.33 | 14.32} 14.32] 1442| 1438] 1444) 1431 | 14.50) 1458] 14.51 
Wholesale trade .........:sseseccereeeeeeed 16.98 17.36) 17.82] 17.29 | 17.27| 17.36] 17.88) 17.85| 17.41] 17.42] 17.56] 17.46] 17.56| 17.59) 17.47 
Retanitade we scccaysuxssssxcsrsyaresvuvesess 11.67 11.90 | 11.90} 11.89] 11.87] 11.90] 11.89] 11.89] 11.99] 11.91] 11.92] 11.87] 11.98] 12.04] 11.99 
Transportation and warehousing ...... 15.76 16.25 | 16.19] 16.17} 16.15] 16.25] 16.35] 16.33] 16.31] 16.31] 1640] 16.33| 1646] 16.59] 16.52 
WTC fe care cmssen. Hao rocboe ance mebeooo zone 23.96 24.76 | 24.47 | 24.54 | 24.59 | 24.63 | 24.64 | 24.81 | 25.15 | 25.23 | 25.50 | 25.26 | 25.38 | 25.32 | 25.33 
20.20 21.01 | 20.78 | 20.89 | 20.92 | 20.92 | 21.01 | 21.41 | 21.385 | 21.25 | 21.28 | 21.10 | 21.21 | 21.32 | 21.16 
Financial activities...............cccssseseeeees 16.17 17.13 | 16.91 | 16.96) 17.00] 17.19] 17.29] 17.384] 17.27] 17.25] 17.42] 17.26] 17.385] 17.46 | 17.42 | 
Professional and business 
ROIVICOB eee Be 16.81 17.20 | 17.34 | 17.19 | 17.15 | 17.20 | 17.07 | 17.00 | 17.11 | 17.13 | 17.41 | 17.29 | 17.88 | 17.47 | 17.30 
Education and health 
BONVICOS ceaneressvendssyusasssnvseersaxaraaun 15.21 15.64 | 15.54 | 15.48 | 15.51 | 15.54 | 15.62 | 15.68 | 15.71 | 15.73 | 15.79 | 15.86 | 15.94 | 15.95 | 15.93 
Leisure and hospitality .................... 8.58 8.76 | 8.75 8.71 8.74 8.71 8.68 8.68 8.78 8.78 8.83 8.94 8.89 8.92 8.88 
QUOT SOIVICES siectcasrnenessvecnnnstcccsesncancd 13.72 13.84 | 13.85 | 13.82 | 13.82 | 13.80 | 13.72 | 13.75 | 13.82 | 13.78 | 13.85 | 13.88 | 13.89 | 13.89 | 13.85 


Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry 
Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. See 
"Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 
Industry 9 2003 2004 
2002 | 2003 | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb.’ | Mar.? 
+-—- dee se ++ = 
TOTAL PRIVATE...............20008 $506.07 | $517.36 | $515.95 | $510.02 | $513.07 | $521.73 | $515.27 | $519.01 | $520.33 | $519.65 | $527.68 | $520.13 | $518.15 | $527.28 | $520.93 
Seasonally adjusted.......... - - 516.13 | 512.40 | 515.95 | 516.96 | 517.44 | 517.78 | 517.78 | 519.99 | 522.55 | 519.12 | 523.56 | 524.58 | 523.70 
GOODS-PRODUCING...............- 651.61 | 669.23 | 659.02 | 654.74 | 665.46 | 672.88 | 665.58 | 678.49 | 685.50 | 681.39 | 684.29 | 682.90 | 674.21 | 675.01 | 682.10 
Natural resources 
ANd MINING. ......... eee eee 741.97 | 766.83 | 764.75 | 760.24 | 765.16 | 772.59 | 757.30 | 772.63 | 780.13 | 778.36 | 784.55 | 781.70 | 784.80 | 783.37 | 794.97 
ConstructlOnisc.csescss<sscescescesves 711.82 | 727.11 | 715.87 | 706.50 | 731.77 | 737.49 | 741.00 | 753.66 | 752.25 | 744.16 | 730.76 | 714.34 | 712.88 | 710.15 | 732.67 
Manufacturing...........csccscceeee 618.75 | 636.07 | 629.49 | 623.64 | 628.73 | 635.45 | 620.93 | 633.55 | 647.50 | 643.47 | 655.90 | 662.87 | 650.39 | 652.80 | 652.80 
Durable: goodsiy...f.y-2eisvecsen0s 652.97 | 671.53 | 663.40 | 656.06 | 663.81 | 672.81 | 651.17 | 669.09 | 684.74 | 680.21 | ‘692.22 | 703.08 | 688.06 | 689.30 | 690.97 
IWO0d | products fessscsec-ssererccesny-a- 492.00 | 513.92 | 498.30 | 498.35 | 505.72 | 520.70 | 521.37 | 519.74 | 526.03 | 525.62 | 537.43 | 531.42 | 517.29 | 521.56 | 521.56 
Nonmetallic mineral products... 646.91 | 665.11 | 652.26 | 655.84 | 673.67 | 673.53 | 666.44 | 675.09 | 676.37 | 679.47 | 681.17 | 669.56 | 663.64 | 665.60 | 684.16 
Primary metals.............::00000+8 749.32 | 767.63 | 761.69 | 761.71 | 761.08 | 761.71 | 750.49 | 754.21 | 777.75 | 771.98 | 785.93 | 799.97 | 796.29 | 787.22 | 784.94 
Fabricated metal products........ 596.38 | 610.33 | 604.79 | 599.50 | 606.16 | 608.74 | 598.50 | 609.12 | 617.18 | 616.23 | 621.98 | 635.09 | 626.24 | 622.38 | 624.84 
Machinery :sc.cs:estes-cscece eens. 645.55 | 664.79 | 658.12 | 653.27 | 659.34 | 669.93 | 651.13 | 660.96 | 672.40 | 667.08 | 682.69 | 696.38 | 689.30 | 695.49 | 690.51 
Computer and electronic 
PYOGUCIS reer ccecrecntc. crete: 642.87 | 674.68 | 669.43 | 661.48 | 668.17 | 681.27 | 669.92 | 685.85 | 684.22 | 684.22 | 693.01 | 695.91 | 680.81 | 696.23 | 693.60 
Electrical equipment and 
APDIANCOS. ice vccacyasancesteveccseatioss 560.24 | 582.68 | 577.94 | 570.40 | 569.82 | 587.32 | 568.11 | 582.34 | 588.29 | 592.04 | 601.96 | 616.56 | 594.50 | 596.09 | 599.10 
Transportation equipment....... 877.87 | 890.32 | 876.51 | 865.24 | 874.82 | 888.70 | 824.17 | 870.76 | 918.46 | 905.24 | 925.79 | 950.04 | 915.06 | 918.49 | 918.05 
Furniture and related 
PIOGUCIS ri ecresy sen <tpccecwss cas 494.01 | 505.23 | 493.54 | 488.53 | 491.11 | 505.05 | 504.53 | 513.78 | 518.76 | 508.69 | 523.20 | 528.43 | 510.23 | 505.17 | 515.31 
Miscellaneous 
Manufacturing... 499.13 | 510.69 | 508.97 | 500.28 | 502.94 | 505.89 | 501.23 | 505.59 | 515.33 | 515.90 | 530.38 | 533.12 | 532.15 | 533.50 | 535.50 
Nondurable goods 566.84 | 582.65 | 578.95 | 574.73 | 574.33 | 579.49 | 575.16 | 581.61 | 593.62 | 588.27 | 600.88 | 602.64 | 594.11 | 595.20 | 594.51 
Food manufacturing 496.91 | 502.61 | 498.13 | 494.70 | 498.13 | 500.29 | 499.48 | 506.88 | 517.29 | 505.69 | 515.11 | 514.12 | 504.78 | 499.74 | 498.71 
Beverages and tobacco 
products. 698.39 | 702.75 | 692.58 | 701.90 | 710.94 | 699.15 | 692.97 | 694.03 | 707.43 | 707.56 | 751.19 | 722.76 | 728.77 | 734.18 | 746.46 
Textile mills....... 476.52 | 469.47 | 473.22 | 472.03 | 461.27 | 464.08 | 440.50 | 462.47 | 475.56 | 469.98 | 185.62 | 490.84 | 485.61 | 488.03 | 491.67 
Textile product mills.. .-| 429.01 | 445.08 | 429.63 | 429.23 | 432.57 | 440.82 | 446.69 | 459.55 | 467.98 | 458.21 | 456.27 | 464.46 | 447.70 | 450.30 | 439.99 
ADDING), cscemcesiedesvsnestner -| 333.66 | 340.22 | 339.84 | 336.78 | 336.90 | 337.13 | 332.02 | 339.30 | 341.95 | 348.84 | 356.36 | 352.80 | 343.82 | 344.88 | 349.08 
Leather and allied products.......) 412-99 | 458.26 | 462.44 | 466.46 | 457.07 | 452.76 | 449.28 | 451.63 | 445.43 | 462.55 | 465.30 | 485.52 | 471.63 | 464.52 | 465.23 
Paper and paper products....... 705.62 | 719.21 | 710.94 | 712.43 | 707.25 | 712.08 | 713.71 | 710.53 | 726.00 | 727.25 | 743.63 | 751.52 | 738.70 | 731.84 | 732.67 
Printing and related 
support activities...........000006 573.05 | 587.42 | 591.35 | 579.47 | 573.40 | 577.98 | 578.66 | 585.22 | 599.85 | 597.91 | 603.72 | 602.17 | 593.25 | 597.89 | 602.16 
Petroleum and coal 
DLOGLICES Emenee 990.88 | 1,052.97] 1,105.73} 1,049.84 | 1,003.80 | 1,043.53 | 1,022.79 | 1,007.94 | 1,045.87 | 1,068.08 | 1,099.20 | 1,061.05 | 1,068.96 | 1,072.51 | 1,041.03 
‘Chamicals: eee eee oe 759.53 | 784.56 | 780.86 | 773.95 | 776.32 | 785.67 | 771.87 | 784.92 | 793.05 | 785.59 | 808.99 | 806.09 | 804.04 | 818.96 | 814.04 
Plastics and rubber 
Products| we eee 549.85 | 572.23 | 561.80 | 562.19 | 570.04 | 573.68 | 566.57 | 572.23 | 583.44 | 578.95 | 586.50 | 596.16 | 585.86 | 587.08 | 590.15 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING.........ccccsssssseseerereere] 472.88 | 484.00 | 484.70 | 478.61 | 479.14 | 487.23 | 481.79 | 485.09 | 483.00 | 484.82 | 493.24 | 485.25 | 484.56 | 495.30 | 486.64 
Trade, transportation, 
AMG UUMNESrescsercerecorevccccenoane 471.27 | 481.10 | 478.96 | 475.42 | 478.72 | 487.22 | 484.02 | 485.45 | 485.95 | 483.17 | 486.63 | 480.82 | 477.05 | 488.43 | 481.73 
Wholesale trade.............seeeseeed 644.38 | 657.12 | 654.70 | 648.38 | 652.81 | 664.89 | 653.34 | 659.30 | 658.10 | 661.96 | 676.06 | 659.99 | 656.74 | 668.42 | 656.87 
Retail trade: iir7-sc--sncssenwx-cneee 360.81 | 367.28 | 364.14 | 363.83 | 365.60 | 373.66 | 373.35 | 373.35 | 371.69 | 366.83 | 365.94 | 367.97 | 361.80 | 368.42 | 364.50 
Transportation and 
WATCNOUSING:esstcasachecmeessennces 579.75 | 597.79 | 592.55 | 583.74 | 589.48 | 601.25 | 603.32 | 604.21 | 606.73 | 603.47 | 615.00 | 602.58 | 597.50 | 613.83 | 604.63 
ee SReeen Rene se Ee em eon 979.09 | 1,016.94 | 1,005.72 | 1,008.59} 1,003.27 | 1,012.29 | 1,007.78 | 1,017.21 | 1,026.12 | 1,039.48 | 1,068.45 | 1,028.08) 1,032.97 | 1,043.18} 1,046.13 
Informations. ccccccnscesconssurecascuacs 738.17 | 761.13 | 752.24 | 749.95 | 753.12 | 767.76 | 762.66 | 768.40 | 770.74 | 769.25 | 783.10 | 761.71 | 763.56 | 780.31 | 757.53 
Financial activities...............++. 575.51 | 608.87 | 608.76 | 596.99 | 600.10 | 622.28 | 610.34 | 613.84 | 607.90 | 608.93 | 628.86 | 607.55 | 612.10 | 630.31 | 614.93 
Professional and 
business services 586.68 | 598.23 | 584.46 | 584.82 | 596.84 | 580.38 | 579.70 | 578.32 | 580.71 | 597.16 | 582.67 | 583.97 | 600.97 | 586.47 
Education and 
health SErvices............ssereeeees 492.74 | 505.76 | 501.94 | 496.91 | 497.87 | 505.05 | 504.53 | 508.03 | 505.86 | 506.51 | 516.33 | 512.28 | 514.86 | 519.97 | 512.95 
Leisure and hospitality............/ 221.26 | 224.35 | 224.88 | 220.36 | 222.87 | 227.33 | 226.55 | 228.28 | 222.13 | 223.89 | 226.05 | 225.29 | 221.36 | 230.14 | 225.55 
Other ServiCes.........ccceeeeeeeeeeeey 439.76 | 434.49 | 436.28 | 429.80 | 431.18 | 436.08 | 430.81 | 433.13 | 431.18 | 431.31 | 434.89 | 430.28 | 429.20 | 433.37 | 427.97 


’ Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufacturing, 
construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the service- 
providing industries. 
Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 


NOTE: 


Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classifification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
Dash indicates data not available. p = preliminary. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. Nov. | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 278 industries 
res ae 
Over 1-month span: 
61.9] 62.9| 63.3) 59.5| 46.9] 61.7| 63.1] 52.5] 51.5} 53.4} 56.8/ 53.8 
52.2} 47.8| 50.4] 34.4 41.4] 39.2] 37.1] 38.8] 38.3] 32.4; 36.7/ 34.9 
40.1] 35.1) 41.0] 41.5] 41.7] 47.8] 44.1] 44.1] 42.8} 39.0} 38.7/ 34.5 
41.2| 35.1] 38.1] 41.4] 42.8) 40.1] 40.5] 39.7; 49.3} 46.0; 51.1] 49.1 
52.3| 51.4] 61.0 
69.2| 66.2| 67.8] 68.3} 60.1] 58.1) 56.3} 61.5) 56.5) 53.2} 52.9] 56.8 
LVAGTE 50.4 50.4 43.5 38.8 34.9 36.2 37.9 34.7 35.3 30.8 32.0 
34.0| 37.4] 35.1] 36.2} 36.7| 39.4] 39.9] 40.8) 38.7) 37.1) 34.4) 34.7 
36.5) 32.6] 36.3) 35.1 40.5] 42.6 37.4] 35.4) 40.1 45.5} 50.5) 51.1 
54.0] 53.6} 57.9 
67.3| 69.1| 75.2] 72.5| 67.4] 67.8] 66.7; 60.8) 59.0} 55.0; 59.7) 54.0 
51.8 50.0] 51.8). 47.3 43.5) (41/5| S82) 35:4) 32.2), (30-0) StSieeaies 
29:5] 90.0] Stet| St.1| S1:7| 87:1) 37.21 9:0) © 94.7) “36.5)" 35.3) sa-3 
33.6 31.1; 31.7| 31.7| 33.5| 37.8] 36.2| 36.5) 40.5| 39.4] 42.6| 41.7 
48.9| 54.0} 57.6 
70.9|' 69.21) 73.2) 71.0) 69.8) 71:0) (70.0) 470-3) 70.3) 65.6) "Ga:eimcad 
59.5| 59.5| 53.4] 49.3] 48.6] 45.0) 43.3] 43.9] 39.9) 37.8) 37.1 34.9 
33.6 SAez, 30.2 30.4 30.2 29.1 32.0 31.3 30.0 29.5 32.9 34.7 
34.5 31.5 32.9} 33.5] 36.2] 34.4] 34.7} 33.1] 37-6} 37.4) 33.1) 35.4 
37.8| 43.5| 45.7 F a 
Manufacturing payrolls, 84 industries tel 
48:2) 58.3) 50.0! 5010) 41.1} “S7st) 60:7) [28:6] 925.0)" 35.1 39.9) 41.41 
22%6 2220) 21h e 16.0 15.5], 23:2) “137 F458] FSO! BRST 74.91 tes 
21.4) 18.5 23.8! $6.1) 29:8] ~“S2:71 40:5! ~26:01) “S105 11:9) 015.51 aro 
26.2, 15.5], 22.6), 18.7) 26.2) 25.0) 28:0) 262) 27-4) 26:6) 51-2) 045.6 
42.9} 51.8] 48.8 
53.6; 53.6] 56.0) 54.8) 44.0] 44.0] 51.2} 47.6] 32.7] 25.0| 23.2) 938.7 
35.7) 24.4) 16:4 14.3) 13.44 ASZ athe 8.9 8:3) «asa 8.9) 10.1 
9.5| 10.1 113 17S US 19:0) 26:0) “92:6) = 28.8) —75-5 6.5 4.8 
13-7 lot 16rzs = 054 13.1 14.9| 16.1 16.1 16:3] 24.4] 27.4) 417 
48.8} 51.2} 48.2 
44.0| 52.4; 55.4) 57.7) 47.6] 51.8) 56.0; 45.2] $39.38] $4.5] 82.1] 27.4 
2210\" 623.8" “22:0 20:8 4.80 Veer face Oct 10.7 5.4 71 4.8 
6.5 8.9 TAT 8.3 7.7) T43) TAO) TOR) 126) aOR 8.9 8.9 
11.3 9.5 6.0 7.1 8.9 13.1 8.9 Tan 13.1 16.7 19.0 19.6 
28.6} 37.5} 44.0 
41.7; 39.3} 47.0] 50.0] 46.4) 52.4; 51.8] 49.4] 46.4] 40.5| 35.1 33.3 
29°68, “S2.t 20.8) 19.0) “1a 12.51 WOR) WAS) UI AON 8.3 6.0 
(00 6.0 6.0 6.5 Toul 3.6 4.8 6.0 4.8 Ts 4.8 8.3 
10.7 6.0 6.5 5.4 8.3 9.5 9.5 9.5} 10.7) 11.9 9.5] 11.3 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with increasing and decreasing 
employment. 
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See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on the data" fora 
description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


Data for the two most recent months are preliminary. 


18. Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: 10 largest counties, third quarter 2003. 


Employment 


September Percent change, 
2003 September 
(thousands) 2002-032 


Establishments, 
third quarter 
2003 
(thousands) 


County by NAICS supersector 


United! StatesSia., cn seta ete ee a ee 
Private industry .............0. 

Natural resources and mining . 

Construction .... 


128,546.3 
107,849.8 
1,764.8 


6,925.2 

Manufacturing .......eee 14,401.2 
Trade, transportation, and utilities .. 25,023.5 
Informatlon().;).2- css ternceececeene 3,137.8 
Financial activities ........c eee 7,865.6 
Professional and business services .. 16,008.4 
Education and health services ....... 15,777.6 
Leisure and hospitality ........ 12,436.1 
Other services ........... 4,264.2 
GOVErNMONt ere cccteosscccenesescsectscesececterstssnsies toatessterccnteroetom oie 20,696.5 
Los:Angoless CA Wc crariss.ctestrnscnccvarsinscraevcssseeseesesctoseratee cancnecesrentinies 4,007.2 
Private industry .........:cceees 3,445.6 
Natural resources and mining . 12.2 
GOnStruction) ccs ccccrescssssescets 135.2 
Manufacturing ...........0 489.9 
Trade, transportation, and utilities .. 769.8 
Information s;;;aziccscdenthecetesevarons 190.6 
Financial activities «0.00... 235.7 
Professional and business services .. 568.7 
Education and health services ...... 449.5 
Leisure and hospitality . 373.2 
Other services ........... 220.1 
GOVEMAMOME a coach ccgeorstetecsessesenccsesusseenscacenathcattesscarsssssatnacoebaveas 561.6 
COOK AIR erscsescenceccrstctessccsestnnraarecsceavarsonceeiine res Menwrstse sieots osctoreccpent te 2,529.5 
Private industry .. : 2,209.1 
Natural resources and mining : a5 
CONSUUCHON  ccscesscscesecoressc cone 102.8 
Manufacturing .........scce 266.1 
Trade, transportation, and utilities . ; 479.7 
(afOMMatlOniercscare<cctenetaxteasesccsscsteesccstesvesussesusstreneesreauenis cucaces : 65.3 
FinnGial ACUVINES oo rac oenes cosnncecne pesvauepuuintecerercrsasvxstavennsencabanser 220.1 
Professional and business services .. 404.2 
Education and health services ...... 347.3 
Leisure and hospitality ........ 3 222.5 
Other services .... a i 95.2 
GOVENIINGIN seccensseexe-xstecseectr sch ctne cans acssose-sensmesstosscsmaanercasisvecys sons 320.4 
INGWEY OTIS NY. ssscacevcnescssshecens-cocsntexset cevccsdyocencenetssscoctscespusecasssoressene 2,184.9 
Private industry ........:.:ccsccseeees : 1,747.2 
Natural resources and mining ‘ : “| 
Construction wee i 31.5 
Manufacturing pin 47.1 
Trade, transportation, and utilities . 234.2 
NOMINATION er escnvcscensnevenarvecrsssrercae 128.8 
Financial activities «2... 348.8 


Professional and business services .. 
Education and health services ... 
Leisure and hospitality ........ 


426.3 
263.8 
177.5 


Other services .......... ; 80.2 
GOVEMIITIONE teccsucccoseceuveccereccocecuvancens¥scsvpdiansaneovssnsncsccsnsnncessacxerasa 437.7 
Harris, TX .......0 1,823.7 
Private indUStry .......ssccereeeeeee 0 1,584.2 
Natural resources and mining : c 61.2 
GOnstruction) sc.secccccttsccavecssees 140.6 
Manufacturing .......ccceserceee 165.2 
Trade, transportation, and utilities . 389.5 
IfOVMaTON ie caenssscnedestrdsscccesssose 34.0 
Financial activities «0... 112.1 
Professional and business services .. 277.3 
Education and health services ...... 187.1 
Leisure and hospitality ........scscescceeeeres ; - 156.6 
UNON:SONVIGES. cvessacaceabonsesssecccsuserosssossoes * F 56.8 
GOVEINIMONE ceccsscateaysteavturssvoectcewarserestsveceensteresentstecseoseursconcvenner : 239.5 
Maricopa, AZ ....cscscsccsssssrcessscsessccrsecsrsensnsssssssscnssasenssnssesssnssscasosae 1,571.3 
Private industry ......scccceeeeeee 4 1,357.4 
Natural resources and mining 0 3 76 
CONSUUCHON ceccrmnestssarsssscesess 131.1 
Manufacturing .......ceccceeeee 125.2 
Trade, transportation, and utilities . 316.0 
[RfOTMAUON ie arerccseananecnensssecsnnsed : 36.3 
Financial activitieS .........:ccceceee 132.3 
Professional and business services .. 254.6 
Education and health services ...... 157.6 
Leisure and hospitality ........... ies 149.4 
Other Service ........000 nae h 44.2 
KAOVEETIFIVOIG oa cecenner cic canartcenenpavadadaeannsaaunsiasssosencsiiey Gand saphedsnscren 213.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Average weekly wage! 


third quarter 
2002-032 
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18. Continued—Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: 10 largest counties, third quarter 2003. 


Employment Average weekly wage! 


Establishments, 
third quarter 
County by NAICS supersector eee “gare ay roi thaot st aca 
(thousands) (thousands) 2002-032 2002-032 
Harris, TX — 
Private industry ............. a 
Natural resources and mining . vas x me 
CONStructiON ........:ceeeees ee : me 
Manufacturing .... Pestetcrce trios a i a a 
Trade, transportation, and utilities ......... a 
Information):.cmecsemetecsetcae-caves = 9 
Financial activitieS ........ccseeeee st ‘ : 6.5 
Professional and business services 1.4 
Education and health services .... 2.8 
Leisure and hospitality .. 3.6 
Other services ........... eS ere 
Governmenty.scceatceercsnccundineks scum eer rae tens : ; (") 
OPANGEH CA ee ccsescceestencncta ees trast esaconainrsarssoanictverseennten nega . 5.3 
Private industry ..........000 Se : 5.2 
Natural resources and mining . 15.8 
CONStrUCtION ....cssss02ssess0s00e 4.6 
Manufacturing .... 8.2 
Trade, transportation, and utilities .. 3.3 
Information... oe 2.6 
Financial activities «0.0... Pee : 11.4 
Professional and business services ... 4 
Education and health services ... ra i 14 
Leisure and hospitality ........ ee i 2 5.3 
Other services ........... 1.9 
Government 7.5 
San Diego, CA 4.2 
Private industry ............ 4.2 
Natural resources and mining . or : 11 
GCONSHUCHON sccsccssscaresvssissss- 0 if x 1.6 
Manufacturing... 5.3 
Trade, transportation, and utilities .. 2.9 
Information tic: -esescscveccsecectercacsecs es 29.5 
Financial activities 0.0.0... cece see ts 6.4 
Professional and business services 1.5 
Education and health services ... ee “ 4 3.5 
Leisure and hospitality ........ eas . 4 3.9 
Other services ........... ae a] 
ROMOETIIIN oc cesenasnatiiienacsdncecescessnhadeon anstinunvadseanantenesanteesvovons r e 44 
PREIN WA eses actress sanssscuceemetters cacarapsncrcctonecoseesees ctucvarranyeuavoereypocsel g 5.4 
Private industry ......cc00 5.5 
Natural resources and mining . 25.2 
COMSHIUCTION .......cecereeeseeee a 
Manufacturing ....ccccecceees 4.4 
Trade, transportation, and utilities .. as 4.3 
IMOLMANOMN sccvesvcccctteninserasccespvonse oe : : 16.8 
Financial activities .. 10.4 
Professional and business services 5.7 
Education and health services ... me : E 4.0 
Leisure and hospitality ......... aa ; : 24 
Other services .........+. a 14 
OVEN TIO INE aris veciaes notte oop cosy axeassauasrvovconcatepsoaesinismemsineciesnseun ‘ ‘ 4.4 
Miami-Dade, FL : (4) 
Private industry ............ aac 4 3.6 
Natural resources and mining . a ‘ 3 26 
CONSHUCHON cecssecscavenytses rea . ‘ 3 24 
Manufacturing oo... sae H . 29 
Trade, transportation, and utilities .. 2.9 
UO AHOM: cizcctsrssstsitartrarsacerarators 17 
Financial activities wo... 8.6 
Professional and business services 1.2 
Education and health services ... 6.2 
Leisure and hospitality ......... 5.4 
Other services ........... ads 24 
GOVGRTMGrt viavisarscrastaryssupsanensadticinccctasensivrcconinhietiau aetna pe (4) 
1 Average weekly wages were calculated using unrounded data. Virgin Islands. 
2 Percent changes were computed from quarterly employment and pay data 4 Data do not meet BLS or State agency disclosure standards. 
adjusted for noneconomic county reclassifications. See Notes on Current Labor 
Statistics. re Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (UI) and 
nemployment Compensation for Federal Empl 
$ Totals for the United States do not include data for Puerto Rico or the erolininary. : ployees (UCFE) programs. Data are 
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19. Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: by State, third quarter 2003. 


Employment 


Establishments, 
oat paket aes September Percent change, Third 
(thousands) 2003 September quarter 


(thousands) 2002-03 2003 


8,291.0 128,546.3 


6 
oS 


PAD AMA i reac sesacse ceensnonccssscrvevsssetseenes 111.6 1,825.3 -.6 
Alaska 19.7 308.4 1.5 
Arizona 125.9 2,269.0 1.3 
Arkansas .. 75.0 1,130.5 -3 
CalfOrnial Sicvecsccvexecsarscssseecsnve- ss 1,166.8 14,923.9 ~.3 
COlOradO! .ccatserteancesssseeoseec eens es 161.1 2,124.4 -1.6 
Connecticut .. 108.9 1,627.4 -1.4 
Delaware ............. 26.8 406.1 -.3 
District of Columbia “ 29.7 650.1 -.4 
FOV Dal iiss scsscncteecteassstoeivsssesescceecttseevnay 499.3 7,234.3 1.5 
GO Orga csescccscseseprursiiesssscveccesssecboscss 245.6 3,811.1 
Hawaii ... 37.2 567.3 
Idaho ..... 48.2 590.4 
Illinois .... 324.8 5,738.7 
Indiana .. 151.5 2,848.1 
lowa ...... 90.1 1,414.4 
Kansas .. 82.6 1,287.9 
Kentucky .. 105.6 UL LEIAT 
Louisiana .. a 117.1 1,853.4 
Maine ........... 8 47.0 603.7 
Maryland ives sersorusccsscscesscccascosoas 149.2 2,448.6 
Massachusetts ca 205.2 3,163.9 
Michigan ....... oct 251.6 4,349.2 
Minnesota 158.3 2,597.8 
Mississippi 65.5 1,102.5 
Missouri .... 165.9 2,633.8 
Montana ... 42.3 401.9 
Nebraska .. ee 55.0 876.8 
Nevada ......... “05 58.7 1,096.9 
New Hampshire. ......cc.eesessscesescerercees 46.6 612.1 
New Jersey 262.9 3,883.2 
New Mexico . aH 50.2 754.6 
New York ..... <A 548.9 8,224.3 
North Carolina 226.0 3,743.5 
North Dakota 23.8 320.6 
OHIO srencssese rer: 293.6 5,310.6 
Oklahoma . a 91.3 1,410.9 
Oregon ......... as 117.9 1,588.5 
Pennsylvania er 326.5 5,495.6 
FOG SIAN) co recransnarsasavssswaccnoninenecnies 34.6 481.9 


Sout Carolia cccnsssececesesssccccccssvveteceer 124.7 1,773.4 
South Dakota .. 27.9 368.1 
Tennessee ... me 128.1 2,617.6 
MTOXAS dertorssssasesrcttcvestsnceanscss as 500.5 9,222.7 
tal ic cccssssesncsasssczpvevesssevseeeacest=s eh 72.5 1,048.6 
Vermont ea 24.0 297.8 
Virginia ..... 201.0 3,429.9 
Washington .. 238.2 2,705.8 
West Virginia er 47.0 683.3 
MVISCOMSIN jsiscessvancusvexaunvcever-xesreuceceaxocs 156.4 2,710.0 
WV OMAING ie nerecteeeeteeeeesennexcranssncsersensevare 22.0 249.9 
PUTO FAI COs acceccssrasecnteassuenecenasseereesease 43.5 971.0 


Virgin Islands ...........+ 5 3.2 41.2 


Average weekly wage! 


3.1 


3.1 
3.1 
3.5 
2.9 
3.9 
4.5 
3.1 
3.9 
5.6 
3.6 


2.5 
3.5 
21 
2.6 
Za 
3.4 
2.6 
3.1 
2.8 
2.9 


41 
3.6 
2.4 
4.3 
3.6 
2.6 
3.5 
3.0 
4.5 
2.8 


3.5 
2.7 
2.9 
2.6 
4.8 
1.7 
3.9 
3.2 
3.1 
3.7 


2.5 
2.2 
3.8 
aie 
2.3 
Pf 
3.6 
3.7 
2.3 
3.1 


3.5 


5.1 
-.5 


Percent change, 
third quarter 
2002-03 


1 Average weekly wages were calculated using unrounded data. NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (Ul) 

and Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 

2 Totals for the United States do not include data for Puerto Rico programs. Data are preliminary. 
or the Virgin Islands. 
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20. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, by ownership 


le 
Year Average eae Total annual wages | Average annual wage bets 
mployee 
establishments employment (in thousands) per employ wage 


Total covered (UI and UCFE) 


6,679,934 109,422,571 $2,884,472,282 $507 

6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 518 

7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 536 

7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 557 

7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 584 

7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 614 

7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 641 

7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 679 

7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 697 

8,101,872 128,233,919 4,714,374,741 707 

UI covered 
WN OOG cercrenrcarecrdesncccaurcalerkiosssunseciecsusstas 6,632,221 106,351,431 $2,771,023,411 $501 
1994 : 6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 $12 
1995. 6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 530 
1996 . 7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 551 
1997. 7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 578 
1998 . 7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 609 
1999 .. 7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 636 
2000 7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 675 
2001 .. : 7,933,536 126,883,182 4,560,51 1,280 691 
OOS wadevtavnctbluvancncks caxtovaseesdppens oxanganden 8,051,117 125,475,293 4,570,787,218 701 
Private industry covered 
TODO feceevircy opetesecectscraccaasaacenerepracectateits 6,454,381 91,202,971 $2,365,301 ,493 $499 
1994. 6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 510 
1995... 6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 528 
1996 .. 6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 550 
1997. 7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071,807,287 578 
1998 .. 7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 611 
1999 .. 7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 639 
2000 .. 7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 680 
2001 E 7,724,965 109,304,802 3,952,152,155 695 
QOD 2 re raa core asavet trans sssnaseonurctachucnnsenés 7,839,903 107,577,281 3,930,767,025 703 
State government covered 

4,088,075 $117,095,062 $551 

4,162,944 122,879,977 568 

4,201,836 128,143,491 586 

4,191,726 131,605,800 604 

4,214,451 137,057,432 625 

4,240,779 142,512,445 646 

4,296,673 149,011,194 667 

4,370,160 158,618,365 698 

4,452,237 168,358,331 727 

4,485,071 175,866,492 754 

Local government covered 

118,626 11,059,500 $288,594,697 $502 

121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 514 

126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 530 

128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 $45 

130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 560 

137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 582 

140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 601 

141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 623 

143,989 13,126,143 440,000,795 645 

146,767 13,412,941 464,153,701 665 

Federal Government covered (UCFE) 

3,071,140 $113,448,871 $710 

3,023,098 114,992,550 731 

2,948,046 113,567,881 741 
2,881 ,887 116,469,523 777 
2,810,489 120,097,833 822 

2,782,888 121,578,334 840 

2,786,567 123,409,672 852 
2,871,489 132,741,760 889 

2,752,619 134,713,843 941 

2,758,627 143,587,523 1,001 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from pri i 
the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. partic tah 
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21. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, establishment size and employment, private ownership, by 


supersector, first quarter 2003 


Industry, establishments, and 
employment 


Total all industries? 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Natural resources and mining 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Construction 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Manufacturing 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Trade, transportation, and utilities 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Information 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Financial activities 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Professional and business services 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Education and health services 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Leisure and hospitality 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Other services 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Total 


7,933,974 
105,583,548 


124,527 
1,526,176 


795,029 
6,285,841 


381,159 
14,606,928 


1,851,662 
24,683,356 


147,062 
3,208,667 


753,064 
7,753,717 


1,307,697 
15,648,435 


720,207 
15,680,834 


657,359 
11,731,379 


1,057,236 
4,243,633 


Fewer than 
5 workers' 


4,768,812 
7,095,128 


72,088 
110,155 


523,747 
746,296 


148,469 
252,443 


992,180 
1,646,304 


84,906 
112,409 


480,485 
788,607 


887,875 
1,230,208 


338,139 
629,968 


260,149 
411,192 


851,231 


1,037,360 


' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2003. 


2 Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. 


5 to9 
workers 


1,331,834 
8,810,097 


23,248 
153,629 


129,201 
846,521 


65,027 
436,028 


378,157 
2,514,548 


20,744 
138,076 


135,759 
892,451 


180,458 
1,184,745 


164,622 
1,092,329 


110,499 
744,144 


116,940 
761,518 


10 to 19 
workers 


872,241 
11,763,253 


14,773 
198,895 


76,215 
1,021,722 


57,354 
788,581 


239,637 
3,204,840 


16,130 
220,618 


76,733 
1,017,662 


111,532 
1,501,470 


103,683 
1,392,099 


118,140 
1,653,470 


56,238 
740,752 


Size of establishments 


20 to 49 
workers 


597,662 
18,025,655 


9,226 
275,811 


46,096 
1,371,071 


54,261 
1,685,563 


149,960 
4,527,709 


13,539 
416,670 


39,003 
1,162,498 


73,599 
2,232,506 


65,173 
1,955,861 


122,168 
3,683,448 


24,235 
703,957 


50 to 99 
workers 


203,030 
13,970,194 


2,893 
198,122 


12,837 
872,274 


25,927 
1,815,385 


51,507 
3,564,316 


5,920 
410,513 


11,743 
801,140 


28,471 
1,969,466 


24,086 
1,679,708 


34,166 
2,285,550 


5,451 
371,774 


100 to 249 
workers 


115,598 
17,299,058 


1,593 
241,559 


5,604 
823,846 


19,813 
3,043,444 


31,351 
4,661,898 


3,773 
576,674 


6,195 
934,618 


17,856 
2,707,203 


17,122 
2,558,300 


9,718 
1,372,780 


2,561 
376,832 


250 to 499 
workers 


28,856 
9,864,934 


501 
171,063 


1,006 
338,107 


6,506 
2,245,183 


6,681 
2,277,121 


1,223 
418,113 


1,794 
620,183 


5,153 
1,762,251 


3,929 
1,337,188 


1,609 
545,304 


454 
150,421 


500 to 999 
workers 


10,454 
7,090,739 


161 
108,563 


262 
172,944 


2,565 
1,732,368 


1,619 
1,070,141 


575 
399,366 


883 
601,549 


1,919 
1,307,870 


1,761 
1,220,921 


599 
404,831 


109 
71,453 


1,000 or 
more 
workers 


5,487 
11,664,490 


44 
68,379 


61 
93,060 


1,237 
2,607,933 


$70 
1,216,479 


252 
516,228 


469 
935,009 


834 
1,752,716 


1,692 
3,814,460 


311 
630,660 


17 
29,566 


NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. Data are only produced for 


first quarter. Data are preliminary. 
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22. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, by 
metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage? 


Metropolitan area’ 


=~ 


Metropolitan 'areass: ..cic..ccncecevcasenssssesescsssacevensessrssurdessassandeess 


ADIROM GRD Ktarcucessescevccescreccvctecesccawe saunerannnctrauecancrecenesr ste taceenTetees 
Akron, OH .. tie 
Pibany: GAwaiiterrs-si-csseseveres 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy, NY .. 
Albuquerque, NM ............0 
Alexandria, LA 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, PA 
Altoona, PA 
Amarillo, TX ... aay 
ANCROPAQE} AK cacnssecessswecanysy-cenussarcacsstracteversteceadnuevoccssosdes qnueaes 


WARIBASDON: WH) csGacsondensvscyanctswattsnvatagscvsxcaruvsunsshtenees vevusceysumemonee 
ANNISTON AL cteccscccecttceesosevers 
Appleton-Oshkosh-Neenah, WI . 
Asnieville; NG: sivsiesecesevocsasvinsas 
Athens, GA .... 
Atlanta, GA ....... 
Atlantic-Cape Ma’ 


APR NO LON Abo 


Benton Harbor, MI ... 
Bergen-Passaic, NJ . an 


3 

1 

,NJ. 3 

Auburn-Opelika, AL ..... 2 
Augusta-Aiken, GA-SC ae 3. 
Austin-Sani Marcos) 1X <scsecatvesssvcevsssnceoxsrsscicyrsctecrsarecstrceventecsas -3. 
Bakersfiettll CA vciscccccccccsecsecsenses uv spesssasssech enasttvacveectennsesterestrars 3. 
Baltimore, MD ... ees 3. 
Bangor, ME ..........00 2, 
Barnstable-Yarmouth, MA .. 2 
Baton Rouge, LA .........000- = 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, TX .. 2 
Bellingham, WA ........... 2 
4, 

1 

2 


Biloxi-Gulfport-Pascagoula, MS ........ 
Binghamton, NY ... 
Birmingham, AL 
Bismarck, ND . 
Bloomington, | 
Bloomington-Normal, IL .. 


NOMOCOOM=H=4D RUMOR DRY=“WH HMDHMOBRERO-OKR O-BDHBWHHODAM A 


st) 5 2NOORN, 


BOISGI CRY FID) sieccrsarsaparstcconnrte viet retasccersextsnazssacaraaeertvno 

Boston-Worcester-Lawrence-Lowell-Brockton, MA-NH 

Boulder-Longmont;' CO <.-55.-..cecsurvexecsunersbapsvecsnescuencavs = 

By aZriéa, TK exes rcs ass cevaszteghoantticn chat eae obras an 

Bremerton WAlrs sessesscvccvaretesssarectbsnccrreseussntremnaasicnekorncxcienssauees tA 
Brownsville-Harlingen-San Benito, TX 3.4 
Bryan-College Station, TX .......cc 11 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls, NY ... 2.3 
Burlington, VT ........csses00 2.3 
Canton-Massillon, OH . 2.3 
Caspers: WY. sccsseesevere 2.2 
Cedar Rapids, IA .. 2 
Champaign-Urbana, IL ... 4.9 
Charleston-North Charles 3.8 
GHAPGSEON | WV) ceecscxavacrs tv ouactonunaansntayaysd dniesitenevnpsanannaatcoenaabenecke 1.9 
Charlotte-Gastonia-Rock Hill, NC-SC .. 3.1 
Charlottesville, VA ....ccseeeeseeeeees 2.8 
Chattanooga, TN-GA 2.2 
Cheyenne, WY ..... 45 
Chicadoy lle. saan 1.3 
Chico-Paradise, CA . 2.6 
Cincinnati, OH-KY-IN .......... 3.1 
Clarksville-Hopkinsville, TN-KY . es 5.4 
Cleveland-Loralin-Elyria, OH ....ssscsssssrsnssesssnverssancecnsessennenetsces Tet 
Colorado Springs, CO . 8 
Columbia, MO ... 23 
Columbia, SC ... a 
Columbus, GA-AL . 28 
Columbus, OH ...... 3.2 
Corpus Christi, TX a7 
Corvallis, OR .......... 3.5 
Cumberland, MD-WV 47 
Dalasi TX! raecancts 7 
Darivil VA. ucrsyismsisasncacclivinsss eatieeaioeonanen chon 26,116 2.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage2 


Metropolitan area! 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


Davenport-Moline-Rock Island, JA-IL .......c.ccccsessssesseeceeeeeseseees $32,118 
Dayton-Springfield, OH .............60 

Daytona Beach, FL .... 
Decatur, AL ......... 
Decatur, IL ... 
Denver, CO..... 
Des Moines, IA 
Detroit, MI ....... 
Dothan, AL... = 
DOVErE DE Sivsscaseicecescteseee eovcnccce cnr cae toveat reatorsassaceoesusrsasereacs 


29,818 


Dubuque, IA ..........0 sists ; 29,208 
Duluth-Superior, MN: mn 

Dutchess County, NY 
Eau Claire, WI ....... 
El/PASON TX cccccices 


SAANHAONOHBNM NEHH1 1 SONNY 


Elmira, NY .......... 
Enid, OK .. 
Erle’) PA ecvicsscscsscsascerse a 
Eugene-Springtiold OR (iis. scocctecssccevecessuscscussvorseescnssvevannvecste 


Evansville-Henderson, IN-KY ........ccscssssssssssssssscssssesseccerseses 
Fargo-Moorhead, ND-MN .... 
Fayetteville, NC ....cscseeseeseeeee 
Fayetteville-Springdale-Rogers, AR 
RlagstattzAZ-Uilaveerrencrccsercecces 

Flint) MU. <cexssey 
Florence, AL 
Florence, SC ... 
Fort Collins-Lov i 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 


ANVO BOAR 


FortiMyers-Cape: Coralie lsc. ccrscccsvecersporsonsacacessvevsassserercevessssens 
Fort Pierce-Port St. Lucie, FL .. n 
Fort Smith, AR-OK ............ 
Fort Walton Beach, FL.. 
Fort Wayne, IN ...... 
Fort Worth-Arlington, TX 
FresnosCAy..crcriand 

Gadsden, AL ... 
Gainesville, FL .............. a 
GalVeston=Texas! Citys UX orrccnccccevesscerxcreansceccreuceutprovssecassestertact 


NUS ENNEANO 


Goldsboro, NC .... 
Grand Forks, ND-MN . 
Grand Junction, CO ... 
Grand Rapids-Muskeg 
GreatiFalls, Mil cteccccccssscecvssstreasncess 
Greeley, CO.... 
Green Bay, WI re 
Greensboro—Winston-Salem—High Point, NC ......cccceseesesesees 


(Gr@ONVINO NG i acctencsesetsescssceazassssanesseratcosvccscacsateestesscecesecwusatces 
Greenville-Spartanburg-Anderson, SC .. 
Hagerstown, MD .......cssscscescereeseseeee 
Hamilton-Middletown, OH ........ 
Harrisburg-Lebanon-Carlisle, PA 
Hartford C Titceesscsveccerersntss ose 
Hattiesburg, MS .. 
Hickory-Morganto' 
Honolulu, HI . ms 
HOUMA EAR ereecscteccernccetcescscetesenvereaves crtacousssnteavesncnsnenersnteerereie 


: PENOAOQNONN NVOWONWOWsO=> ft f PS TE ERO oN IN Se One wer 
MANORHONS=D BADOAYOBWOMDN SCoHMARWWONDD NNoODD=NH=0 DOMDNEANMO=O DNNNwWOoOhO® baHODRNOH“N 


FAOUSTON HU Xccrce sce stnatustersacuccry>avseavtessoettten ecacnsronsvecorpboesciNucncrnie -. 
Huntington-Ashland, WV-KY-OH = 3. 
Huntsville, AL ......ccccecseereeneees Si 
Indianapolis, IN 1 
lowa City, IA ... ee 
Jackson, MI .... 2. 
Jackson, MS ... 2. 
Jackson, TN ..... 3. 
Jacksonville, FL .. rr a4s 
VACKSONVING: NG cintessstutesrcvcceeacccrascarsevevercocesgtesvuscusnassscorescesess 4, 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage2 


Metropolitan area’ 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


Lafayette, LA .... 
Lafayette, IN ..... 
Lake Charles, LA .......... 

Lakeland-Winter Haven, FL nice 
Bancasten PA c.iiivcicisccpincescccceasdavenestevirncss icc dusasenacansaceviteaeneve 


JEIMOSTOWNSINY. Si cavescecsesvesvesseetuccassieaccrstveverseseastonsacanesseseussseres $25,913 2.0 
Janesville-Beloit, WI 4.3 
Jersey City, NJ 4.0 
Johnson City-Kingsport-Bristol, TN-VA 1.9 
YONNSIOWN; PA. sccciveugsvensecceeceversaraian 2.3 
Jonesboro, AR .. 3.3 
ODI; | MO”. nccceocsescscassceses 2.2 
Kalamazoo-Battle Creek, MI .. 4.0 
Kankakee, IL... cere Cor 3.1 
Kansas, City MO=KS cerrtrerssecnsnnscsansseusnevbeterntnsarareaxcaneeroprecetasce 2.6 
Kenosha: Wil ccevcscabestte tincsteccce.xasmenledditn sxstaadecrascsvessevarvuveusners 2.9 
Killeen-Temple 4.2 
Knoxville, TN 3.0 
3.0 

3.4 

1.4 

7 

9 

4 

es 


Eansing-East Pansing) Miliccccssccccrecxacusrieccssevetuneccecxcerapevnceacs 
Paredos i Xiascussecsterters 
Las Cruces, NM ... 
Las Vegas, NV-AZ 
Lawrence, KS ... 
Lawton, OK .......... 
Lewiston-Auburn, ME . 
Lexington, KY ...... 

tima,/OH ...:. 
Lincoln, NE 


Little Rock-North Little ROCK, AR .........:::ssssscssecesesseeereseesseees 
Longview-Marshall, TX ............. 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, CA 
Louisville, KY-IN .......sese0 

Lubbock TX ..... 
Lynchburg, VA .. 
Macon, GA..... 
Madison, WI.. 
Mansfield, OH ...... 
McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, TX .......sssssecsssssesessecsescsasscessnssees 


30,104 
23,179 


Medtord-Ashiland) OR) 52 <..cs.scvevesstsersvsvenivacantanvuanvaosapurasrendstvas z 28,098 
Melbourne-Titusville-Palm Bay, FL .. 33,913 
Memphis, TN-AR-MS. ............6. 7 35,922 
Merced, CA .......... 26,771 
Miami, FL... 
Middlesex-Somerset-Hunterdon, 
Milwaukee-Waukesha, W1 ............ 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI 
Missoula MT, ces vdscansdsseevecess 
MODIBRAL varcecennntecnanecseashazaatuctvoriee nealeanvanviaameracesvanerenicunttet 


eo ONOKHCOBDOUNM wWHNNOwWNKoOn= 


MOGSS10; CA: ccsscscedurdesanyancescaidsssastzansunestuneteovnavantusstasetacaansanbanns 
Monmouth-Ocean, NJ 
Monroe, LA .........00 
Montgomery, AL 
Muncie, IN ........... 
Myrtle Beach, SC . 
Naples, FL ........ 
Nashville, TN ....... 
Nassau-Suffolk, NY ....cccseceecccees ; 

New Haven-Bridgeport-Stamford-Waterbury-Danbury, 


PYAR VANNALTNLOO BAOANONN VY PNYNODNNOwYNY Na 


M=-oONNND 


New London-Norwich, CT 
New Orleans, LA ........ 
New York, NY ... 
Newark, NJ ....... 
Newburgh; NYSPA crnceitisnccnumiiniintacies 

Norfolk-Virginia Beach-Newport News, VA-NC . 
COBRIENGY CA: ace cucpeuirecacstvansnavqunnenanithereattnnt ened 

QOCala) FL cccenivins 

Odessa-Midland, TX 
Oklahoma City, OK 


© MVOONA 


28,915 


M4HBRUDNNANR CO=NHNWNODOD Ha==HOR4“OD 


29,850 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage2 


Metropolitan area! 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


Olympiads WA cccsevcsscvssssneet tose. occsenuem ere enseesscomescacasscoeess $33,765 3.0 
Omaha, NE-IA .. 33,107 3.9 
Orange County, CA . 41,219 2.4 
Orlando, |Flbzaeccce 32,461 3.8 
Owensboro, KY 28,196 3.3 
Panama City, FL... 27,448 3.8 
Parkersburg-Marietta, WV-OH 29,529 5.8 
Pensacolank lrrcrcscteccctea™ 28,189 5 
Peoria-Pekin, IL .... hers 34,261 2.9 
PhiladelphiawRA-Nuven wees ce ccacorcrcateiss tee acetate cena 40,231 41,121 2.2 
PhoenixsMesayvAZ. cu ccessescusesescionccas suserassostotetetencasscenensstettexcteass 35,514 36,045 1.5 
Pine Bluff, AR ....... ak 28,698 4] 
Pittsburgh, PA... 35,625 18% 
Pittsfield, MA .. 32,707 3.6 
Pocatello, ID .. 25,219 2.4 
Portland, ME .. 33,309 3.0 
Portland-Vancoi é i 37,650 1.0 
Providence-Warwick-Pawtucket, 34,610 3.6 
Provo-Orem):Wilteccseescesteeetess z 28,416 5 
Pueblo: COM. .ccescscssesscretinsctanecasoielesossstttcaestetioscsccpedceveseseoten 27,763 2.5 
Punta Gorda iki cesee cn sertetnetessccoaceasencurs teen csesencosercrcastos 26,119 2.8 
Racine WIE. sscssaccoustttenatecaces 34,368 3.1 
Raleigh-Durham-Chapel Hill, NC .. 39,056 9 
RapidiGity SD ie mccsecscetrcseserve 26,434 3.6 
Reading, PA ..... 33,912 3.4 
Redding, CA .. 28,961 3.0 
ROMO SIV eokcnsteceseecavesescssosvceees: 34,744 1S 
Richland-Kennewick-Pasco, WA .. 35,174 5.4 
Richmond-Petersburg, VA ........ 36,751 2.4 
Riverside-San Bernardino, CA ........ 31,591 3.5 
FROBMIOKO: WINK. occas dese cecoee serccses eee eae nee uc aac 31,775 4.8 
Rochester, MN .. 39,036 3.4 
Rochester, NY .. 34,827 1.5 
Rockford, IL ...... 32,827 2.3 
Rocky Mount, NC . 28,893 4 
Sacramento, CA .....ceeeee 39,354 3.5 
Saginaw-Bay City-Midland, MI . 35,444 Ae) 
SUEICIOuG MIN g-terscrt scores 29,535 4.5 
St. Joseph, MO . 28,507 2.8 
Sty LOUIS; MOP. | secccceccczBaeeteteicenacty covacsooetevadetaessscovcssssctetessods 36,712 2.2 
SERS IVA OP iiss cave sevens nectar coo niece tu cevsaewewaupopensecencavtanceeaeckcueens 29,210 3 

Sallnas;\GAtacccisit-<: 32,463 2 

Salt Lake City-Ogden, UT .. 32,600 2 


San Angelo, TX ......+ 26,321 
San Antonio, TX ... 31,336 
San Diego, CA .. 39,305 
San Francisco, C 56,602 
SamniuOosenGA Grivesserccoesens 63,056 
San Luis Obispo-Atascadero-P. 29,981 
Santa Barbara-Santa Maria-LOmpoc, CA .....ccccseeesseseesereneees i 34,382 


Se at ae ND Ores OUI OLS OTIOIN 


WHARDHERHNOW ONBROBR=UNONO P= BRA wWwONOW= 


Santa’ Cruz-Watsonville; CA <...c.-ccccerecssescsscrecocsssscassacscvossasserte 35,721 


Santa Fe, NM ou. 32,269 
Santa Rosa, CA .........4. 36,494 
Sarasota-Bradenton, FL . 28,950 
SavannahiGA: siicscccctoscveescsncseanes 30,796 
Scranton—Wilkes-Barre--Hazleton, PA 29,336 
Seattle-Bellevue-Everett, WA .......... 46,093 
SNAKON TS PAtsctessscncceassscnccese 27,872 
Sheboygan, WI ........ 32,148 
Sherman=DemiSon iiloaeterccszessccvecvesrucseeecsessesetonstencdeesccsucostetece 30,085 - 


Shreveport-Bossier City, LA .. 28,769 3 
Sioux City, IA-NE ........2. 27,543 2: 
Sioux Falls, SD ..... 29,975 3 
South Bend, IN . 31,821 3. 
Spokane, WA.... 30,037 2 
Springfield, IL .... 37,336 3. 
Springfield, MO . 27,987 PA 
Springfield, MA ..... 33,972 3. 
State College, PA .........:0+ 30,910 3. 
Steubenville-Weirton, OH-WV ..........sceceeeecsseeneeseeesenseeensenenes 29,129 2. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


22. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage? 


Met litan area! 
nae isyel Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


Stockton-LOdl, (CA: ssseiiecscscsvecevervessdtvasduanspninanveeassvisucavddeydtseatievs 
Sumter, SC ......... = 
Syracuse, NY .. 
Tacoma, WA ... 
Tallahassee, Fl w.ccssesscccstmeassosssecrens 

Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clearwater, FL . 
TTOMVESTIGUTONIN  ccccccuncsttrscevecyerpen rea 

Texarkana, TX-Te: 
Toledo, OH . 
Topeka KSicrccrscssscsresras 


OWN 


wane NAN ACh IG RN Se ie NO 
PROMONDON YW=ODHRH=VYR OBDONOOD 


Ventura, CA ....... 
WIGTOIEE TG deanecesdcavsuunnvassnveet és 
Vineland-Millville-Bridgeton, Nu ...sccssssssseseseesesseeeseesesesseneeeeeere 


29,068 
32,571 


wo 


Visalia-Tulare-Porterville, CA ......ccsscccesesecessseeseesseeseresecseenneanes 
WEGOS TX: sorxcvirosensesstinannsanarars 
Washington, DC-MD-VA-WV .. 
Waterloo-Cedar Falls, IA . 
Wausau, WI .....:cceceeree 
West Palm Beach 
Wheeling, WV-OH .... 
Wichita, KS ........0 

Wichita Falls, TX = 
WihlMSPOrth PA ciassstctsccatensacettrsscs sncueecseuexcercevattengeachoberectetenuss 


wO--|-]$WN-]-NW 


Wilmington-Newark, DE-MD ........ccssessessssrscesensnsseersssssssessensees 
Wilmington, NC a os 
Yakima, WA .... 


VOR PA Nosescnaxcarsaverehyane 
Youngstown-Warren, OH 
Yuba City, CA wo. = 
VUNMEIAZ se carcres ccuancsnanssrecesertasFusccWosecsthnvaderrearsctanecckoauxevsrdhaneien 


AQUeCITES PRR Hii ccscadevenscucstacropncassciccnsssunahesBs seesanesuseveapunasecaedennnt 
Arecibo, PR ... 
Caqguas, PR 

Mayaguez, P' 
Ponce, PR ..... 
San Juan-Baya 


PANANBHD PRON, OW 
NOwWODOD DMHN=NORO N 


' Includes data for Metropolitan Statistical Areas (MSA) and Primary Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(PMSA) as defined by OMB Bulletin No. 99-04. In the New England areas, the New England County 
Metropolitan Area (NECMA) definitions were used. 


? Each year’s total is based on the MSA definition for the specific year. Annual changes include 
differences resulting from changes in MSA definitions. 


3 Totals do not include the six MSAs within Puerto Rico. 


NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and Unemployment Compensation 
for Federal Employees (UCFE) programs. 
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23. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1993 | 1994' 1995 1996 1997' 1998" 1999" 2000' 2001 2002 2003 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 212,577 215,092 217,570 221,168 
Civilian labor force.......cesecsscseeeeseeee eed 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 142,583 143,734 144,863 146,510 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 66.2 
EMplOyed 2 rciscsscsecsracsesseeesneeceeacoee| 1201259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 136,891 136,933 136,485 137,736 
Employment-population ratio......... 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 62.3 
Unemployed: iss.ccrccaveccevesesscteccsesese 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 8,774 
Unemployment rate... 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 45 4.2 4.0 4.7 5.8 6.0 
Not in the labor force.........cccceseeseeeeees 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,836 67,547 68,385 69,994 71,359 72,707 74,658 
' Not strictly comparable with prior years. 
24. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 
Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
Total private employMeNt.........ccccseeeeeeeeeseed 91,855 95,016 97,866 100,169 103,113 106,021 108,686 110,996 110,707 108,828 108,356 
Total nonfarm employment...........cceceeeeee 110,844 114,291 117,298 119,708 122,770 125,930 128,993 131,785 131,826 130,341 129,931 
(GOOdS- PrOGUCIMG s.s.cevvseccrcsrcencsccsacwevceassee 22,219 22,774 23,156 23,410 23,886 24,354 24,465 24,649 23,873 22,557 21,817 
Natural resources and Mining... 666 659 641 637 654 645 598 599 606 583 671 
GONSHUCUON sicesecsatesceerensexessene Pa 4,779 5,095 5,274 5,536 5,813 6,149 6,545 6,787 6,826 6,716 6,722 
ManGlactiningitsestsccccescccsssrescecsasesasesess) 16,744 17,021 17,241 17,237 17,419 17,560 17,322 17,263 16,441 15,259 14,525 
Private S@rvice-ProvidiNg..........seeeeesseeee 69,636 72,242 74,710 76,759 79,227 81,667 84,221 86,346 86,834 86,271 86,538 
Trade, transportation, and utilities. 22,378 23,128 23,834 24,239 24,700 25,186 25,771 26,225 25,983 25,497 25,275 
Wholesale trade F 5,093.2 5,247.3 5,433.1 5,522.0 5,663.9 5,795.2 5,892.5 5,933.2 5,772.7 5,652.3 5,605.6 
Rotallitradek.niccocinc ri cewcne eves 13,020.5| 13,490.8] 13,896.7/ 14,142.5| 14,388.9 14,609.3}  14,970.1 15,279.8| 15,238.6] 15,025.1 14,911.5 
Transportation and warehousing........ 3,553.8 3,701.0 3,837.8 3,935.3 4,026.5 4,168.0 4,300.3 4,410.3 4,372.0 4,223.6 4,176.7 
WtiltleSiisccccrcesssacecccruseetesssoerteres 710.7 689.3 666.2 639.6 620.9 613.4 ~ 608.5 601.3 599.4 596.2 §80.8 
Information...... ees 2,668 2,738 2,843 2,940 3,084 3,218 3,419 3,631 3,629 3,395 3,198 
Financial ActivitieS........ cece es 6,709 6,867 6,827 6,969 7,178 7,462 7,648 7,687 7,807 7,847 7,974 
Professional and business services..... 11,495 12,174 12,844 13,462 14,335 15,147 15,957 16,666 16,476 15,976 15,997 
Education and health services............ 12,303 12,807 13,289 13,683 14,087 14,446 14,798 15,109 15,645 16,199 16,577 
Leisure and hospitality : 9,732 10,100 10,501 10,777 11,018 11,232 11,543 11,862 12,036 11,986 12,125 
OUNERSOIVICES oie sccceccessscccsceceerecssess 4,350 4,428 4,572 4,690 4,825 4,976 5,087 5,168 5,258 5,372 5,393 
GOVEFAM EM eere sec oveeccee vetacnscescncsreusesenees 18,989 19,275 19,432 19,539 19,664 19,909 20,307 20,790 21,118 21,513 21,570 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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25. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 | 1998 1999 = 2000 _| 2001 2002 | 2003 


i— 


Private sector: 


Average Weekly NOULS..........:sscesesenesseseseseseseeneeesenes 34.3 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.5 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.0 33.9 33.7 
Average hourly earnings (in Gollars)........cseseceseeee i 11.03 11.32 11.64 12.03 12.49 13.00 13.47 14.00 14.53 14.95 15.35 
Average weekly earnings (iN dollars)........csseseseee 378.40| 390.73] 399.53] 412.74) 431.25] 448.04) 462.49} 480.41 493.20| 506.07) 517.36 
Oo rane weaker outs Uistrcsceavescisrecencrtssenccsarte hence 40.6 414 40.8 40.8 411 40.8 40.8 40.7 39.9 39.9 39.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) i 12.28 12.63 12.96 13.38 13.82 14.23 14.71 15.27 15.78 16.33 16.80 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 498.82| 519.58] 528.62) 546.48] 568.43) 580.99} 599.99} 621.86) 630.04) 651.61 669.23 
ON haan Weakly BOUL Go svunctuduabavestunteecdnansy 44.9 45.3 45.3 46.0 46.2 44.9 44.2 44.4 44.6 43.2 43.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).......ccsseseeseeee 4 14.12 14.41 14.78 15.10 15.57 16.20 16.33 16.55 17.00 17.19 17.58 
Average weekly earnings (iN dollars)... 634.77| 653.14} 670.32| 695.07] 720.11] 727.28} 721.74] 734.92) 757.92; 741.97) 766.83 
Construction: 
Average Weekly NOUFS......csesscscessesseesseeseseeseesenesees 38.4 38.8 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.8 39.0 39.2 38.7 38.4 38.4 


14.04 14.38 14.73 15.11 15.67 16.23 16.80 17.48 18.00 18.52 18.95 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. * 
| 639.81} 558.53) 571.57) 588.48} 609.48) 629.75) 655.11 685.78| 695.89) 711.82) 727.11 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


Manufacturing: 
Average Weekly NOUFS........ssecescescesesseseeseernseneessees 411 41.7 41.3 41.3 41.7 41.4 41.4 41.3 40.3 40.5 40.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.70 12.04 12.34 12.75 13.14 13.45 13.85 14.32 14.76 15.29 15.74 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 480.80} 502.12| 509.26] 526.55! 548.22| 557.12) 573.17) 590.65! 595.19} 618.75) 636.07 
Private service-providing: 
Average Weekly NOULS........-.cscssseneesseseesetnerensnsess 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.6 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.7 32.5 32.5 32.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.60 10.87 11.19 11.57 12.05 12.59 13.07 13.60 14.16 14.56 14.96 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 345.03] 354.97] 364.14] 376.72} 394.77| 412.78) 427.30} 445.00) 460.32} 472.88) 484.00 
Trade, transportation, and utilities: 
Average Weekly NOUS.........sceeeeessessessrectsssseesseees 34.1 34.3 34.1 34.1 34.3 34.2 33.9 33.8 33.5 33.6 33.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. i 10.55 10.80 11.10 11.46 11.90 12.39 12.82 13.31 13.70 14.02 14.34 
Average weekly earnings (iN dollars)... 359.33} 370.38] 378.79} 390.64) 407.57; 423.30) 434.31); 449.88) 459.53) 471.27) 481.10 
Wholesale trade: 
Average Weekly NOUIS........cssessseesssesesesesssereteees 38.5 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.4 38.0 37.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........s+-+4 12:57 12.93 13.34 13.80 14.41 15.07 15.62 16.28 16.77 16.98 17.36 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 484.46} 501.17) 515.14) 533.29) 559.39} 582.21 602.77; 631.40} 643.45) 644.38) 657.12 
Retail trade: 
Average Weekly NOUFS......csessescesesesstsesesseseseeees 30.7 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.7 30.9 30.9 


8.36 8.61 8.85 9.21 9.59 10.05 10.45 10.86 11.29 11.67 11.90 
484.46) 501.17} 515.14) 533.29} 559.39) 582.21) 602.77; 631.40) 643.45) 644.38! 657.12 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars). 
Transportation and warehousing: 


Average Weekly NOUIS........ccsecesesceresesrereeretsene 38.9 39.5 38.9 39.1 39.4 38.7 37.6 37.4 36.7 36.8 36.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... J 12.71 12.84 13.18 13.45 13.78 14.12 14.55 15.05 15.33 15.76 16.25 

Average weekly earnings (iN dollars)... 494.36} 507.27| 513.37) 525.60} 542.55) 546.86] 547.97) 562.31) 562.70) 579.75; 597.79 
Utilities: 

Average WEeKY NOUSS.......:0cecerccsseeesessesesetessere 42.1 42.3 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.4 40.9 41.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 17.95 18.66 19.19 19.78 20.59 21.48 22.03 22.75 23.58 23.96 24.76 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars). 756.35) 789.98} 811.52) 830.74) 865.26) 902.94] 924.59! 955.66) 977.18] 979.09] 1,016.94 
Information: 

Average Weekly NOUMS......eseeesetsesessseseeseeseseeee 36.0 36.0 36.0 36.4 36.3 36.6 36.7 36.8 36.9 36.5 36.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..... 14.86 15.32 15.68 16.30 17.14 17.67 18.40 19.07 19.80 20.20 21.01 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 
Financial activities: 


535.25) 551.28} 564.98) 592.68] 622.40] 646.52! 675.32] 700.89] 731.11 738.17} 761.13 


Average Weekly NOUTS.....ssssssssssserseesssssseenes 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.7 36.0 35.8 35.9 35.8 35.6 35.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. se 11.36 11.82 12.28 12.71 13.22 13.93 14.47 14.98 15.59 16.17 17.13 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 403.02} 419.20) 436.12} 451.49} 472.37) 500.95} 517.57) 587.37| 558.02} 575.51 608.87 
Professional and business services: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.....csessssssssesseersesesnsenes 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.3 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.2 34.2 34.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.96 12.15 12.53 13.00 13.57 14.27 14.85 15.52 16.33 16.81 17.20 

Average weekly earnings (iN dollars)... 406.20} 414.16} 426.44) 442.81| 465.51} 490.00} 510.99} 535.07} 557.84) 574.66] 586.68 
Education and health services: 

Average Weekly NOUIS......sssssssssseressssssseseseeets 32.0 32.0 32.0 31.9 32.2 32.2 32.1 32.2 32.3 32.4 32.3 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 
Leisure and hospitality: 


11.21 11.50 11.80 12.17 12.56 13.00 13.44 13.95 14.64 15.21 15.64 
359.08} 368.14) 377.73) 388.27/ 404.65) 418.82) 431.35] 449.29] 473.39] 492.74) 505.76 


Average Weekly NOUFS.....:ssssssssssssessesessseeesesees 25.9 26.0 25.9 25.9 26.0 26.2 26.1 26.1 25.8 25.8 25.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 6.32 6.46 6.62 6.82 7.13 7.48 7.76 8.11 8.35 8.58 8.76 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 163.45| 168.00} 171.43) 176.48) 185.81) 195.82) 202.87) 211.79] 215.19] 221.26) 204.25 


Other services: 

Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).... 


32.6 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.5 32.3 32.0 31.4 


13.84 
434.49 


NoTe: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. : s ; 
p ec Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec Mar ae enaea 
; i | aii Mar. 2004 
CL VINEARN W OTK OLS ooo cock oo cn csecscrsecessinecert eas svansveceissisecveaseeone 158.4} 159.9} 161.3) 162.2} 164.5} 165.8} 167.6! 168.4) 170.7 1.4 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WDILE-CONATAWOIKEN Scosssvarcussescaracesnecinustsccsavexsssseeasterecvresharts 160.5 162.1 163.5 164.3} 166.7; 167.9 169.9 170.7 172.7 1.2 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical..... 158.5 159.3 161.4 162.4 164.1 165.0 167.0 168.0 170.2 1.3 3.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.... 163.7 165.6 166.3 166.7 171.1 172.0 174.0 174.9 175.8 5 2.7 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 162.0 163.3 164.9 166.1 168.3 170.0 Ward 172.5 175.3 1.6 4.2 

Blue-collar WOrkers.........sssscscessseesseeeeenees 153.7| 155.1 156.4] 157.5} 159.8} 161.4] 162.9} 163.7] 166.9 2.0 4.4 

SEMVICS OCCUPALIONS 5... necsevesccencecestesuctavversasssvsuiesensesnes 158.4) 159.4) 161.3) 162.2) 164.1 165.0; 166.8) 167.9] 169.7 11 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOOS-PrOCUCING! ir sccccesescccvactocecsesseaxtossasvevceleassacdsvinsercusened 156.3} 157.7) 158.7} 169.2} 163.1 164.6] 165.8) 166.8} 170.4 2.3 4.5 
Manufacturing eeccscscccecsccssccccvsoncbssststysssvessssvecvucosusserscsserses 156.6} 158.1 159.1 160.5} 164.0} 165.4) 166.5} 167.1 171.7 2.8 47 

SONVICO=PLOGUGHIQ Bcf scacqcveeectecenesectezrcatenccrnavcsparre-eerssccoyer 4 159.1 160.7} 162.2} 162.8; 165.0; 166.2; 168.2} 169.1 170.8 1.0 3.5 
Services fe dOOLe1e Ole 163.2} 163.9} 165.3} 166.3] 168.5) 169.5) 171.2 1.0 3.6 

Health SOMViC@S iter -sccnecuscescessacccvervysesssvuesuccteuvavessorevevircigs 160.5} 161.8} 163.1 164.5; 166.4) 167.6) 169.3} 170.7} 173.0 1.3 4.0 
FOS Pita Srrcrnsccsvessscnecsneetsee mi ctcctanerecontuietcconsssctcccorabsaciees 162.3} 163.8) 165.7) 167.6] 169.9} 170.8] 173.1 174.8) 176.8 11 4] 
EGUCAONAlISOIVICOS:s.ceccsessesecsesseteresssacrencscsctscssancedcreess 157.1 157.4 161.6 162.8 163.6 164.2 166.9| 167.6 168.5 5 3.0 
Public administration? .....ccccccccccscsccsscssecssessseceeesssecssesseesesee 156.5} 157.5} 160.2) 161.7) 163.4) 164.3] 167.3] 168.1 170.1 1.2 44 
NOM ManfacturiniG scr: caueacececexercnesscteeersoctsreranctrerseecsnontetare 158.7; 160.2} 161.7) 162.4) 164.5) 165.8) 167.8) 168.6} 170.4 1.1 3.6 
Private industry WOrKerS................csesceseseeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeenes 158.9} 160.7} 161.6) 162.3) 165.0} 166.4) 168.1 168.8) 171.4 1.5 3.9 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS.........c:ccccccsseceseesseeessseeeesenee 159.0 160.5) 161.6 162.4; 165.1 166.6 168.1 169.0 171.6 1.5 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WIRITE-CONAMWOMKCYS icvrecevscscsessasssscusnecssansonsessassossssvesensnner> 161.9} 163.8) 164.6) 165.2} 168.1 169.4) 171.2} 172.0] 174.2 1.3 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.........:ccssseerseeeeees 162.8 164.3) 165.3 165.9 169.1 170.4) 172.1 173.0 175.3 1.3 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.........., 161.5) 162.5) 163.6 164.4) 166.5) 167.7 169.4 170.5) 173.4 led 41 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 164.4 166.6 167.0 167.2| 172.1 173.1 175.0} 175.9 176.8 5 2.7 
Sales occupations... a vel Tove TAG 161.61 161,90)  16S:5)0 165.4 167.2} 167.1 169.2 1.3 3.5 
Administrative support occupations, ‘including clerical. 162.8 164.2 165.6] 166.7) 169.0 170.9 172.3 173.2 176.1 Hrsd 4.2 
BIS-CONAr WONKOLS rons ccceaneeros-esronctaseouasassasepsestassstxasacessts | 153.6} 155.1 156.3] 157.3] 159.7) 161.4) 162.8) 163.6) 166.9 2.0 4.5 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations...) 153.7 155.7 156.9 157.8) 160.0 162.0 163.1 164.2 167.1 1.8 4.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors..... | 153.6} 154.7; 155.4) 156.7) 159.9) 161.1 162.6] 163.2} 168.7 3.4 5.5 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 148.7 149.6 151.0 151.8] 153.2 155.1 156.7 156.9 158.5 1.0 3.5 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 158.7} 159.9] 161.4; 162.9} 164.9) 166.8; 168.6) 169.5) 171.7 1.3 4] 
Service OCCUPATIONS.........0:secssesneersecesseessterseentesterseeneenens| 196.4] 157.4] 159.0] 159.8} 161.7] 162.6) 163.8] 164.3) 166.9 1.2 3.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* Pate casee erat 157.1 158.7) 159.7 160.5| 162.6 164.1 165.7 166.6 169.3 1.6 41 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOOGS-PFOGUCING scevsecncecessnsacsarsconsesesercsesarcesesavernecstecrsousis 156.2} 157.6) 158.6} 160.1 163.0] 164.5) 165.7) 166.5} 170.3 2.3 4.5 
Excluding sales occupations... 155.5] 156.9) 157.9] 159.2) 162.4) 163.8}; 165.0} 165.9} 169.8 2.4 4.6 
White-collar occupations........ 160.1 161.9] 162.9) 164.3) 167.8) 169.2} 170.1 170.5| 173.5 1.8 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations... 158.4) 160.2) 161.1 162.3} 166.3} 167.5} 168.5] 169.2) 172.2 1.8 3.5 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS.......ccccsceseeeeereneeeeeeee 153.6] 154.8) 155.9) 157.3) 159.9) 161.5} 162.9} 163.9; 168.1 2.6 6.1 
COMSHUCHOM treats ner casteontevaxoncxencackasennnnaesesxscevnsexs 154.1 155.2 156.3 157.9) 159.1 161.1 162.3) 163.3) 164.6 8 3.5 
Manufacturing.......:++ aas|  150:6|h= 1oGat 159.1 160.5| 164.0} 165.4) 166.5) 167.1 Abt 2.8 47 
White-collar OCCUPALIONS.........ssceseesseeeeseeseeneeeceneteetaneneed 159.1 161.1 162.2) 163.3) 167.1 168.7} 169.5) 169.6) 173.2 2.1 3.7 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPATIONS..........seseceeeteeeeteeeeeeteess 156.7; 158.6] 159.6] 160.7) 165.1 166.4] 167.4] 167.8) 171.3 2.1 3.8 
Blue-collar occupations wel 154.6} 155.8) 156.7) 158.3) 161.6) 162.8) 164.1 165.1 170.4 3.2 5.4 
DUDS aeeercecceeersesccmestexenecy encscavaatannasesanceccaspneanteevaneence 156.9} 158.3) 158.9] 160.6) 164.4) 165.5) 166.6) 167.3) 172.4 3.0 4.9 
NomdUrablosieaceeseccvese-sevcstccconacrpasssconcnneascspsscsancnasaanniaas 156.0} 157.5} 159.2} 160.3) 163.1 164.9} 166.0| 166.6) 170.4 2.3 4.5 
SOrvViCO-PrOdUCING........sssssessssessseserensecnsseeassensnsesssnecssenssssnes | 159.9} 161.8) 162.7) 163.1 165.6] 167.0} 168.8) 169.7) 171.6 ile 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations... | 160.9] 162.4) 163.5} 164.0) 166.6) 168.0) 169.7; 170.6) 172.5 141 3.5 
White-collar occupations..... a 162.1 164.0| 164.7) 165.1 167.9] 169.2} 171.2} 172.0} 174.1 dee 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations... «1 164.1 165.6} 166.5} 167.0} 169.9} 171.3) 173.1 174.2| 176.2 1.4 3.7 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS........scsssseecsesessesenessetseneneeeenceeeed 153.2 155.2 156.6 156.9 158.7 160.8 162.2 162.6 164.1 9 3.4 
Service OCCUPATIONS.........-e+eseereees 155.9| 157.0} 158.5} 159.3) 161.1 162.0) 163.2} 164.3) 166.1 11 3.1 
Transportation and public utilities | 157.3} 158.9} 160.8; 161.7| 163.2; 165.4) 166.5) 167.0] 169.8 nerd 4.0 
TANSPOFtAtiON.........scssscrsecssscssscsescesecnsacnesssereceenesssesnsned 152.5} 153.9) 155.4) 156.1 157.8) 158.9) 159.4) 159.6) 162.0 1.5 2.7 
Public utilities. 163.9} 165.5| 168.2} 169.2} 170.5} 174.2} 176.4) 177.0) 180.4 1.9 5.8 
Communications | 166.0} 166.1 169.0} 170.1 171.3] 175.5) 178.4!) 179.0) 182.2 1.8 6.4 
Electric, gas, and sanitary SCrVICES......-.sessseceseseseeee 161.3 164.8 167.2 168.1 169.5 172.6 173.8 174.6 178.2 Zt 5.1 
Wholesale and retail trade.......csssscsseseeseeseeeseeeesseeseenes 156.5] 159.5 159.6 159.7 161.3] 162.5 164.3] 165.0 166.3 8 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations.. | 157.5! 160.0) 160.3} 160.4) 161.8; 162.7; 165.0) 165.9) 167.4 A) 3.5 
Wholesale trade........sscsscscssssscsssccsscssssasscenceressecssonssee 161.9] 166.3} 165.9] 166.7} 169.5} 171.3) 172.0} 172.0} 173.8 1.0 25 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS.......ssseseseseererersesterseneee 162.3} 164.4) 166.1 167.2} 168.4) 169.9) 171.2} 171.3) 173.7 1.4 3.1 
ROTA ADO: fot ssncenisssasunioocasanarn 153.5} 155.6} 156.0] 155.8) 156.6) 157.4) 159.9) 161.0} 162.1 hs 3.5 
General merchandise stores... 152.4 154.2 156.1 155.1 156.4; 159.2} 161.2 165.6| 165.8 "i! 6.0 
FOO StOPOS. cccscessscnrssesscecsasssccssosorerscsesarsasasvsssesasossose 152.9} 154.5| 156.3) 156.3) 157.5) 158.6| 159.3} 160.3) 162.1 1.41 2.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
= = — 
Ma 3 months | 12 months 
Series Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. Lf ended peice 
Mar. 2004 
+ | + + —4 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..........ccceeeesereesees 165.2 167.3 168.0 168.5 176.7 178.3 180.2 180.9 182.5 0.9 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........::cccssesseeeeseeteeeeseees 169.8 171.3 1724 173.1 182.0 184.0! 1,853.0 186.1 186.6 na ao 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 182.1 184.2 184.6 185.3 204.3 206.3 207.6 209.0 207.2 -.9 1.4 
HRSUPAN COS, cae caeececcncaseceovusteexeateitertscessuarrcenmeaucy sxasanieterd 164.0} 166.1 167.1 167.9) 172.1 173:9| 1751 176.2) 177.8 9 3.3 
SOIVICOS a cesviscecasntatscetesvaasecsaseadecarsensesvsacpturssveseycessdsiroerad 162.6) 163.7} 164.9) 165.4) 167.1 168.4} 170.4) 171.4) 173.5 2 3.8 
BUSINGSSISCIVICES cn. ccceacsccencertterannsescevectbomnayabedestersarse 166.3} 166.6) 167.2] 167.5} 168.5} 169.2) 171.9) 172.6 174.8 1.3 Of 
Health services.. 160.6] 162.0! 163.2} 164.4] 166.5} 167.9} 169.4) 170.8) 173.3 1.5 41 
HOSDIAISS. scccacscenrereesseseranseerseetesseneateeser as 162.8) 164.5) 166.2} 168.1 170.8; 171.9] 173.9} 175.9 178.1 1.3 4.3 
Educational SCIVICES...cscscccsscesscsscesteryors-stercerry 168.5} 169.0) 173.5) 175.2} 176.3) 177.1 180.2; 181.3) 183.1 1.0 3.9 
Colleges and UNIVErSItieS. .........ccecesseesseseserseeseseeees 168.1 168.4) 172.0] 173.7] 174.5] 175.4) 178.4) 179.4; 181.2 1.0 3.8 
NOMMANUFACTIPIAG Eats <. cc, cccctcenccctrsssvceousscscducvorsbtaxsnunivetees 159.3) 161.1 162.0) 162.5} 164.9) 166.4) 168.1 169.0 170.9 141 3.6 
White-Collar WOIKEIS...csssssveiveatvicescessseavdevssdeanscnesuvscstuces 162.2) 164.1 164.8) 165.3) 168.0) 169.3) 171.2) 172.1 174.1 1.2 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS...........:ccceeseeeteeeteeeeneee 164.2 165.7 166.6 167.1 170.0 171.4 173.2 174.2 176.2 1.1 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations 152.2| 154.0) 155.4; 155.9} 157.5} 159.7) 161.1 161.7; 163.4 1.1 Sa 
SEIVICE OCCUPAWONG vias cases vaivesccrersovssvnnacvavcevecsnishaseaee 155.9 156.9 158.4 159.2 161.1 162.0 163.2 162.4 166.0 11 3.0 
State and local government WOrkeIS............sscsssssesseseeseseees 156.1 156.7| 160.1 161.5| 162.6) 163.2; 165.9) 166.8) 168.0 ae 3:3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOrKGISS ssiccccscssisscececasssvcsssossecxesssscsviscesssscssrsees 155.2} 155.7/ 159.3] 160.7) 161.7) 162.2 164.9| 165.7; 166.8 BF 3.2 
Professional specialty and technical..... 153.6 154.1 158.1 159.4 160.2 160.8 163.4 164.1 165.1 6 3.1 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. 159.5 159.6 162.3 163.8 165.3 165.7 168.0 169.1 170.1 6 2.9 
Administrative support, including clerical., «| 156.9] 158.0) 161.0) 162.4) 163.8) 164.4) 167.9} 168.5) 170.4 11 4.0 

BlU@-COllar WOFKELS ssc sasaccaccesscsscsteccssessusccssectesisvssessesactovaneccd 154.0) 154.7) 158.4) 159.8; 161.3) 161.7; 163.6) 165.2 166.7 9 3.3 

Workers, by industry division: 
SENVIGES se sssstacwcssavivacesvvevsesdesvesuaaevavdcvsncssuscusetanndevscsetactios 155.5] 155.9) 159.7) 160.9} 161.8; 162.3) 164.9) 165.7) 166.5 is 2.9 
Services excluding SCHOOIS ee ei i 157.9| 158.7} 161.0) 162.8) 164.0) 164.2} 166.8) 1682) 169.4 7 3.3 
Health SOrvic@Sivj-di.cscscscccossenessersctecuavavedssavarcevasdccvstneva 160.4 161.4) 163.5} 165.5} 166.4) 166.7; 169.5) 171.0 172.2 BF 3.5 
Hospitals............ 160.7; 161.8) 164.1 166.2; 167.0} 167.3} 170.3] 171.4) 172.4 6 3.2 
EduicatiOnal'Services:scciz...cscerauctesctcceens ti teevve-scussnaeee 154.8] 155.1 159.2; 160.3) 161.1 161.7; 164.3) 165.0} 165.7 4 2.9 
SOHOOI Sir ccxes weve ctectoss syncs ctvasecucreetexcascee ckannetes ne regeaeasl 155.1 155.4) 159.6) 160.7) 161.4) 162.0) 164.7) 165.3) 166.0 4 2.9 
Elementary and secondary... «| 153.4) 153.6] 157.7 158.8 159.4; 160.0 163.0 163.7 164.4 4 3.1 
Colleges and UNiverSitieS........ssccesetseseeceeeseneee 160.0 160.4) 164.7 165.8 167.0 167.5} 169.2 170.0 170.7 4 pte 
Public administration® Set A NS Ac ae, ROR ee 156.5 157.9 160.2 161.7 163.4 164.3 167.3 168.1 170.1 1.2 44 


" Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
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° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


27. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


a RR A 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
‘a == ——— 
Borian 3 months | 12 months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2004 
Civillaniworkers Ateet so... Wate: ee eee 154.8) 156.1 157.2| 157.8} 159.3} 160.3} 161.8; 162.3} 163.3 0.6 2.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WV INIRO=CONARIWONKENS scneveceacencenvectresscresssvetnsecsvucucencsenstsuxanses? 157.0} 158.4) 159.6) 160.1 161.9} 162.9} 164.5} 165.1 166.1 6 2.6 
Professional specialty and technical...... 155.6 156.2 158.0 158.6); 159.3) 160.1 161.8 162.5 163.8 8 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. 160.7} 162.6) 163.5} 163.8} 167.9) 169.0) 170.5) 171.2) 171.4 Al ey | 
Administrative support, including clerical... 157.3} 158.4 159.6] 160.6 161.8) 163.1 164.3 164.9 166.3 8 2.8 

Blue-collar workers. 149.7; 151.0) 151.9} 152.6] 153.8] 154.8) 155.8) 156.3) 157.3 6 2.3 

Service occupations...... 154.2 155.1 56.2 156.9} 158.0 158.7; 159.8] 160.6 161.2 4 2.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOOdS- POUCH Gisesracussesncsncconeectsssuasecstancactisvsnsrasercmnecrsiatss 151.8} 153.1 153.9} 155.1 156.3] 157.5} 158.3} 160.6] 159.9 8 2.3 
ManufactusrinGiecsssccsassactseceoencetccntc-nacrateatercpenrccenecepesace owes 153.1 154.5} 155.4) 156.5} 158.0) 159.0) 159.7) 160.1 161.3 AY 24 

SGIVICE-POCUCING:2).c.c.cecencce snes guvarecessarcevsectsuscsacstieseaserecvs 155.9] 157.2) 156.4) 158.8} 160.5} 161.4) 163.0} 163.6) 164.6 6 2.6 
Services. 158.1 158.8); 160.7) 161.1 161.9] 162.8) 164.7) 165.4) 166.5 af 2.8 

Health services 157.3} 158.5} 159.6] 160.9) 162.0) 163.2) 164.7) 165.9) 167.7 18) 3.5 
HOSP ItAS Precenacstcmnccsatenececercnectseueree staerscacssessaestescinreests 157.2} 158.6} 160.3} 162.2) 163.5) 164.4) 166.3) 167.7) 169.0 8 3.4 
Educational SCrviCes.........:sscesseoressescsssescessesvoncesvosvosonsves 155.3] 155.6] 159.3} 160.1 160.4] 160.7} 162.7) 163.2) 163.6 es 2.0 
Publcadministrationesa sce en eee 152.5} 153.4) 154.8) 155.8} 157.2} 158.0) 159.4) 160.0) 161.1 if 2.5 
Wonimanufactirinitenscccccsccceresncrcesctsccenscerescstceeceaecersnsscost 155.0 156.4) 157.5} 158.0) 159.6) 160.5) 162.1 162.7} 163.7 6 2.6 
Private industry WOrkeLS.............0..ccssesesseeseseeeeeeeeeeeees 154.7} 156.3) 157.0} 157.5) 159.3) 160.4) 161.7) 162.3) 163.4 yf 2.6 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS.........sscseccesessserscerseeseeeeeseees 154.9 156.1 157.0 157.9 159.4 160.5 161.7} 162.4 163.5 “Vi 2.6 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Whit@-Collat WOrKO@IS-ccressesectavvsessossesesencecscnvoreceavnsntsctactavens 157.7} 159.4} 160.0; 160.4) 162.6) 163.8) 165.3) 165.9) 167.1 Th 2.8 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. .........:sceeseeseeeseeeees .| 158.6} 160.0} . 169.8} 160.8) 163.6] 164.8) 166.2} 167.0) 168.1 Th 2.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........). 156.7 157.4 158.2 158.5 159.5 160.5 162.1 163.0 164.7 1.0 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 161.3) 163.6) 164.3) 164.5) 169.1 170.3} 171.8) 172.5) 172.7 dil 2.1 
SAIGSIOCCUDANONS Seana. sac snnteserauenncectusensesnnssnesnecsssessesss 153.6 157.0 156.9 156.8} 158.1 159.3 161.6 161.1 162.6 9 2.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...|. 158.2 159.2 160.3} 161.3) 162.6 164.0 165.1 165.7 167.2 9 2.8 
BIUG-CONAr WOKONS: << ncsceseccerrecscevrseccecsecsecceacenseateucsnreucsacad 149.6} 150.9} 151.7} 152.4) 153.6) 154.6) 155.6) 156.1 157.2 “vi 2.3 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations......., 149.2 151.0 151.8) 152.3) 153.4 154.7) 155.5} 156.2 157.1 6 2.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors .| 150.5] 151.6] 152.0) 153.2) 154.7) 165.3) 156.8) 156.9) 158.6 11 2.5 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 144.8) 145.2 146.3 146.9 147.8 149.0 149.8) 149.8] 150.4 4 1.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...., 154.2 155.1 156.0 157.2 158.4 159.0 159.9} 160.6 161.8 rz) 2.1 
SOPVICCIOCCUIDATIONS sec ees cceerececevstecscercrccnscorscotecrancuheses sie 152.0} 152.8} 153.9} 154.4) 155.5) 156.1 157.1 157.8} 158.4 4 1.9 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® dssseecnamkans 152.7 154.0 154.7 155.2| 156.4 157.4 158.8} 159.4 160.7 8 Path 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOODS= POUCH NG sececscvevsaconctisosssscecosossecsarcassuebvandshesnaxessssns 151.7} 153.1 153.9] 155.0} 156.3) 157.4) 158.3) 158.7) 159.9 8 2.3 
Excluding Sales OCCUPAtIONS.......:ccescseseeseseeeeeeseeeeaes 150.9} 152.2) 153.0} 154.0] 155.4; 156.5) 157.4) 158.0) 159.2 8 2.4 
White-collar occupations 155.0/ 156.6; 157.9] 158.6} 160.0} 161.4; 161.9) 162.1 163.2 th 2.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.........:eseseseeteeeeeeeeeteree 152.9] 154.5} 155.4) 156.3} 158.0} 159.2) 159.9) 160.4) 161.5 if 2.2 
BIUG-COMAr OCCUPATIONS: ore... cccseccosncscevevocnceseacnsaceastsnae | 149.6 150.7} 151.5) 152.6) 153.8) 154.8) 155.9) 156.4) 157.7 8 2.5 
Construction... 147.0] 148.2] 149.0; 150.2} 150.6] 152.4; 153.6] 154.0) 155.1 ef 3.0 
RNG IRACHURUN GO rcasterececenncucesneevensssessesastrneserse¥sctensevetaasanecs 153.1 154.4] 155.4] 156.5} 158.0) 159.0) 159.7) 160.1 161.3 aif 2.1 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS........sssscsssseesseseessseeesenesreereeees 154.9) 156.6) 157.7) 158.6) 160.1 161.6} 162.0) 162.1 163.3 Vf 2.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 152.3) 153.9) 155.0) 155.9} 157.7} 158.9} 159.5} 160.0; 161.2 8 2.2 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS........:secesseseesseseeseeeseneereteenesenseee 151.7| 152.8) 153.5) 154.7; 156.3) 156.9} 157.9} 158.5} 159.8 8 2.2 
DUPEDIGS irereserstccessyore-teanesscecacusnthssscssncesrencnasdedasusnasaccuusnad 153.9] 155.3] 156.0) 157.3) 158.8) 159.7| 160.6) 160.9} 161.9 6 2.0 
NOMGUPADIOS. .....ccsseccccesecescncscentsnssssecereasoveaeeceaseencencerens J 151.9) 153.1 154.4] 155.2) 156.6) 157.8) 158.3] 158.7} 160.4 ile 2.4 
S@rvice-Producing......scssesessesesseseeseseessnenssssacssescessscassecsers | 156.1 157.7} 158.4) 158.6] 160.6] 161.7) 163.3) 163.9) 165.0 alt aL 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........:serenseeees 157.2) 158.5) 159.3) 159.6} 161.7} 162.8) 164.2} 165.0} 166.0 6 2.7 
White-collar occupations......... 158.2) 159.9) 160.5) 160.7; 163.0) 164.1 166.0} 166.6; 167.8 ih 2.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS.........seeeeees 160.4] 161.6| 162.5} 162.8) 165.3} 166.5} 168.2| 169.0} 170.2 ah 3.0 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS.......ceceereesereeseeeeenes 149.4) 151.1 151.8) 152.0) 153.2) 154.3} 155.1 155.4] 156.2 AS) 2.0 
Service occupations......... .f 151.6) 152.4) 153.5) 154.1 155.1 155.6] 156.6) 157.4) 158.0 4 1.9 
Transportation ANd PUDIIC UtilitieS....... ee eeeeeeeereesereess 150.5] 152.1 153.4, 154.1 154.8; 155.6] 156.0} 156.5} 157.6 eh 1.8 
TrANSPOrtation.........sssscrsorsscersseesscessrssescescssseressrsesssconed 147.4) 148.6) 149.6) 150.1 150.5} 150.6} 150.4) 150.8} 151.7 6 8 
Public utilities...... 154.3} 156.4) 158.2} 159.3) 160.4) 162.1 163.4) 164.1 165.3 4 3.1 
COMMUNICATIONS. csescenseccecs--sesssscssncsssserseonsascsassazssssne 155.3} 157.1 159.6) 160.7; 161.9} 163.4) 165.4); 165.9; 167.0 Af 3.2 
Electric, gas, and Sanitary SErViCES.........:.1rerseseseseees 153.0 155.5 156.5 157.4 158.6 160.4 161.0 161.8 163.3 9 3.0 
Wholesale and retail trade............4. 153.0) 155.7) 155.5) 155.5) 156.7) 157.5) 159.2) 159.5) 160.3 5 2.3 
Excluding sales occupations. = = = = = = =| = = = = 
WholeSale trade........cscscsssssssscsserssrseeseessaceasssssssssssoress 157.2| 161.3) 160.4) 161.0] 163.4) 164.7) 164.8) 165.3) 166.2 aS WA 
Excluding sales occupations... 159.4 161.2 162.6 163.7} 163.9 165.2 165.7 166.3 167.8 9 2.4 
FROtAN WAG sc ccscsssrtesaviccanesxnrisecciey 150.9] 152.7] 152.9} 152.7) 153.1 153.8] 156.3) 156.5) 157.3 5 2.7 
General merchandise stores. .| 147.9 148.9 150.1 149.2) 149.8) 152.0 153.1 153.6 154.1 3 2.9 
FOO StOLES onc csciccecsnsacocesssccesisecuecasonrctsnissocisestssseceess 148.0} 148.9) 150.1 150.3; 151.0) 151 6| 152.2| 152.8) 153.8 7 1.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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27. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 

—— = al a 

; 3 months | 12 months 

seuce ended ended 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. 
Mar. 2004 

Finance, insurance, and real CState........ccceseceeeseeeeees 160.3} 162.0 162.4} 162.6 171.1 172.4 174.1 1 74.5] 175.2 0.4 2.4 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS. .......ccssesseseeserseseeeesseetees 164.5) 165.7; 166.1 167.3} 176.7} 178.5) 179.2) 210.2) 179.2 -.3 1.4 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 181.2 182.8 182.7 183.9} 206.4) 208.7) 209.1 164.5} 206.7 1.7 Ail 
WASUIPAN CO iicescvessecsescascsscerceveedevecsscucessscodtvosservesvasetieeausan 157.4 158.6} 159.6} 159.1 161.6] 163.0) 163.9) 164.5) 165.1 4 2.2 
SOMMCOS wen sets asnvenesecssoanschveonstrerensndatonses(temeunsascsaveenseenerate 159.5) 160.3) 161.5) 161.7) 162.8) 164.0) 165.9| 166.7) 168.1 8 3.3 
Business services. w-| 164.0 164.0] 164.6 164.8 165.6 166.4 169.1 169.8 171.0 JT 3.3 
HEANRISORVIGES. crac sccscssvcccseseevctecivccuevecvasisposeventeoterassrae? 157.3| 158.4) 159.9] 160.7/ 161.9] 163.2) 164.6) 135.8) 167.8 1.2 3.6 
HOSIIRAIS Esc cnesciesscacussssrctencceeevrsesvcttcenmotoncaanertesasteacsns 157.1 158.6} 160.2! 162.1 163.6} 164.6; 166.5) 167.9) 169.4 9 3.5 
Educational services... rad a Olge 161.2 165.2 166.5| 167.1 167.5 170.3 171.0 171.9 5 2.9 
Colleges ANd UNIVETSITICS.............ceccsccccsseseeesssscessencnns 159.9} 159.9 163.1 164.3) 164.4 165.1 167.6 168.4 169.5 ff 3.1 
NOMMANUTACUTING: .cssveccvenserenseescsvacdecsaseusvessvarcystectesviecery 155:0)0" “1S6:5)" 9157-2 157.5} 159.4; 160.5 162.1 162.6 163.7 za 2.7 
White-Collar WOFKGIS:..<carerscctescccssanccassstrtevsusontssestenssssons 158.0} 159.6] 160.2} 160.5} 162.8; 163.9; 165.7) 166.3} 167.5 at 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations. pelle OOS 161.3} 162.1 162.5} 164.9) 166.1 167.7| 168.5} 169.7 ot 2.9 
Blue-collar occupations.......... «| 147.5} 149.0 149.8) 150.2 151.1 152.4 153.4 153.8 154.7 6 2.4 
DEMVICS OCCUDBUONS. oc stances ccnreussdenckenvessnnnennctovusaneivnsss 151.4 152.3 153.4 154.0 155.0 155.5 156.5 167.3 157.9 4 1.9 
State and local government WOrkKElS.........cccsscceeesseserene 156.1 156.7; 160.1 161.5} 162.6 163.2 165.9 166.8 168.0 4 2.1 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WhiG-COM ar WOKKETS....cccsvsscceseverecscensecsuevecdcanorecnnseneasausicasne 153.9) 154.4) 157.4) 158.4) 158.9) 159.2} 161.0} 161.5; 162.1 4 2.0 
Professional specialty and teChnical...........ssesseeseeereeeeee 153.6] 154.1 157.5} 158.4) 158.8) 159.1 161.0! 161.4) 162.1 4 2.1 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. «| 156.6} 156.8) 159.0} 160.1 160.9} 161.0) 162.5) 163.3) 163.5 S| 1.6 
Administrative support, including Clerical............essssee 151.9] 152.8) 155.1 156.0} 156.9} 157.2} 159.1 159.5) 160.4 6 2.2 

BIUG-CONEr WOCKOIS se cesssscvassocestcessrsccsotetD ananenusecetecevsesesocecd 151.6) 152.1 154.5} 155.1 156.2} 156.5) 157.6} 158.3) 158.9 4 7, 

Workers, by industry division: 
SOGVICOS si sccnecsvecestasvnctncvoncessivaetcsszasoaserseccevavenvecciereyssunxntiens 154.6} 155.0} 158.4) 159.2) 159.5) 159.8) 161.6) 162.1 162.6 3 1.9 
Services excluding SCHOOIS Ae eae e are ae eT On Ud UGA ee] 160.3} 161.4) 161.8; 163.2) 164.5) 165.1 4 2.3 
HOI SOMMIGOS: vsccsccessevccssverastveavevsesestessvessseceresdacnvesszs 157.8 158.6) (160.5) 162.2) 162.9) 163.5) 165.1 166.7; 167.4 4 2.8 
HOS PITS cpucynyo-anncvsceosavcrstepatussvectesavevcsscuseaxeveninrexesons 157.7} 158.8} 160.6) 162.5} 163.1 163.8; 165.5} 166.7) 167.4 4 2.6 
Educational services ony 0154-2] . 154-5]. 6821 158.9} 159.1 159.3} 161.2} 161.6; 162.0 2 1.8 
SCHOOIS arcs aasnnsereccsctcniusyaarapvosnsccesaesmnenenmee em aacet 154.3} 154.6} 158.3; 159.0) 159.2; 159.5} 161.4; 161.8} 162.1 2 1.8 
Elementary and SCCONALY............sscesceseeseseseeeeseee 153.4; 153.6} 157.4) 158.1 158.2} 158.5) 160.6] 160.9} 161.3 2 2.0 
Colleges And UNIVETSITICS...........ssesseseessteeeeeseeneee 156.8} 157.3} 160.7) 161.6) 162.1 162.1 163.5} 164.0; 164.3 2 1.4 
Public administration? ........sscccsscsssssssssssssssssscssssssssssssseseeees 152.5} 153.4; 154.8] 155.8] 157.2} 158.0} 159.4) 160.0) 161.1 cd 2.5 


Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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28. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 
2002 2003 


2004 Percent change 
1 

F 3 months | 12 months 

Series 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
| Mar. 2004 
t. = = | 

Private INdUStry WOrkKELS..........csscsssssssssscsessssecsssessssesessseecoses 169.3 171.6 173.1 174.6 179.6 182.0 184.3 185.8 192.2 3.4 7.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

DU Dite-COllarWOLkOIS:meseseeecannri tira mene 173.5 176.1 177.2 178.5 183.6 185.5 187.7 189.2 194.4 2.7 5.9 

Blue-collar workers : 162.2 164.0} 166.2! 167.8) 172.7) 176.1 178.4) 179.9} 188.3 4.7 9.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods: producing stsarscentr ee ree oe ae 165.8 167.4 168.8 171.0 178.0 180.2 182.3 183.8 193.7 5.4 8.8 

SStvice-DrOduCING:=4.sureateene ete cen nme 170.7 173.3 174.9 175.9 179.9 182.3 184.7 186.2 190.6 2.4 5.9 

Manufacturing...........ss-csee 163.7 165.5 166.8 168.9 176.9 179.0 181.1 182.3 194.4 6.6 9.9 

Nonmanufacturingrencsnsrscc ee eee ee ee 171.1 173.5 175.2 176.3 180.3 182.8 185.1 186.7 190.9 2.2 5.9 
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29. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
—t = he 
3 months | 12 months 
gost ended ended 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. 
Mar. 2004 
COMPENSATION 


Workers, by bargaining status’ 
UIST ON Dae ce wensane cnc caste aitus ansusaspacancksonsetey capmubetwadsvxunosemetsceseorroant 154.8 156.3 158.1 159.5 162.1 164.1 165.7 166.8 171.4 2.8 eT i 


(GOOUS-DIOGUGIN GE sesanewcicancncnsaceccrensantvanesnenevenesercewucenceaewuserey 153.4, 154.7; 156.2} 157.8) 161.4) 163.4) 164.7) 165.9) 172.3 3.9 6.8 
Service-producing... | 156.0 157.6 159.9} 161.1 162.6} 164.6) 166.5) 167.5 170.2 1.6 47 
Mai OTAGHUIRIAG ivcssecwesccessyescscscucvecottvcncrercecsexcemeeMmncaedcecarnvsart 153.4 154.6] 155.9} 157.9} 162.3} 163.8) 165.0| 166.3) 175.0 52 7.8 
NORMAN FACTUTIN QE Ciuctes cs cccscnnccaccursnatvecoccendsccetnnssave(Kenundena 155.0/ 156.6]; 158.8} 159.9] 161.4 163.7) 165.5} 166.5) 1688 1.4 4.6 
NOnUnioniircerercescerscscncsecesccencvosccreccecus uccecutieccnucstntacertcrccsyerencemss 159.6} 161.4] 162.5) 162.8) 165.4; 166.8) 1684) 169.1 171.3 1.3 3.6 
Goods-producing........ Fe em ova 158.6) 159.5} 160.8 163.6) 164.9) 166.1 166.7 169.7 1.8 3.7 
Service-producing .| 160.3) 162.2} 162.9] 163.3) 165.9} 167.2} 169.0) 169.8) 171.6 11 3.4 
Manufacturing......... .| 157.6} 159.1 160.1 161.3) 164.5) 165.8) 166.9) 167.3) 170.6 2.0 3.7 
NOnanutacuntng scanccccocsssteccsenessncereccsterccsneteresvasevsesersyoncnnd 159.9] 161.7; 162.4| 162.9 165.4| 166.7) 168.5) 139.3) 171.1 14 3.4 


Workers, by region’ 


159.9 160.5 161.3 163.8 165.2 166.9 167.9 170.2 1.4 3.9 
157.6 158.9 159.0 160.6 161.6 163.2 163.9 166.4 1.5 3.6 
162.2 163.5 164.6 169.0 170.4 171.7 172.5 174.7 1.3 3.4 
162.9 163.8 165.0 167.3 169.5 171.4 172.2; 175.3 1.8 48 
Workers, by area size‘ 
Metropolitan areas sh OCEt 160.9 161.8 162.5 165.2 166.6 168.3 169.1 171.5 1.4 3.8 
OMRON ANOS. vecevacncakersstaencessescorec oud aber sxandacneerusuracateceasshanecenes 157.5 158.5 160.0 169.8 163.5 165.0 166.1 166.9; 170.2 2.0 41 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UT OM esevccsxccccnesvexencncissexvstenncurescascanyostrecne casts atau veces cess mucin 149.8 151.3 152.5 153.3 154.3 155.3 156.2) 157.2) 6 25 
Goods-producing 158.6 150.0 151.2 152.4 153.9 154.8 155.4 156.3) 6 2.6 
Service-producing. . 7 151.4; 152.9) 154.1 154.6; 155.1 156.3; 157.3) 158.5 8 2.5 
UY EDS Fetes 10 2 eatene eee ee peernnee iy Gucccrcennuprecne reer coneeecerece cero err 150.2; 151.6) 153.1 154.6} 155.9} 156.7) 157.1 158.1 6 2.3 
PUTT TCU si savas snr cnsenewsieveranes ve smatiosdonnendneWicanen 149.6 151.1 152.1 152.5 153.5 154.6) 155.6 156.6 6 27 

IRON MET AO Wecgererrne oats aavsiaa fest snrasescdiunosuvavenssunasvnnexsnnesnsesvesssssasatqany 157.5 158.1 158.5 160.4 161.5 163.0 163.4 164.6 i 2.6 
Goods-producing 154.8} 155.5} 156.6] 157.8} 158.9) 159.7) 160.1 161.4 8 2.3 
Service-producing.. 158.3 158.9 159.0 161.2 162.3 164.0 164.5 165.6 * 3 2.7 
Manufacturing......... 156.1 156.8 157.8 159.3 160.2 160.9 161.3 162.6 8 2.1 
NOMMANUfACHUTIN Gy. cseccscsscecccesaceuasscesensvenstsrevesisnsnnxendedenseacsatl 187.6 158.1 158.3 160.4 161.5 163.1 163.7; 164.7 6 27 

Workers, by region’ | 
153.5 154.9 155.1 155.7 157.3 158.4) 160.0 160.9 162.0 = 3.0 
152.5 153.6 154.7 154.6 155.3 156.1 157.4 157.9 159.1 8 2.4 
157.1 158.5 159.2 160.2 164.1 165.0 166.1 166.5 166.9 2 17 
156.4 158.7 159.3 160.1 161.3 163.1 164.7 165.2 166.8 1.0 3.4 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas..... wf =: 185.4 156.7} 157.4) 157.9] 159.6) 160.7} 162.2) 162.7) 163.8 it 2.6 


Other areas............ 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 as 1995 1997 
Scope of survey (in 000's).............csssccsssssesseceeeees 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
AIG MUNCH MG sec. ascncrecse-cieo ass .ssessaveteceseracse 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 a as 
Average minutes per day.... oa ~ 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 iat = 
Paidrest:time 22.23. cseeessesi ae 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 = ee 
Average minutes per day....... ee - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 asl re 
Paid funeral leave.................066+ - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence.... - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paldiholidays.... .s:-.s<s..c2ss-.-s-sn05 ae 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
VOLTAGE GAYS DEM Yale ncrcsceisscsvcccessnacasencsesars 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid personal |Oave-2..scsccsccccceracccnsceseosssevevvesedes 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per yeat.........scccccccssssessessessoveees - 3.8 3.6 3.7 33. 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Patd VaACaliONns teracceecsccase.esceve acy radeassrveceseneneoeirs 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid sick leave '............ 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave... - - - - 33 37 37 60 va = 
Unpaid paternity leave.... aa - - - - 16 18 26 53 a 4 
Wnpaldifamilyileavess.ac..c-4-c-cc-ccssesesassvesevecatceces ze = ra = ii me = = 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................00000000 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health caress. ccssevsccvesecarsvsverisastcaveascsesouat - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities..............ssscosssssscceeconsees 58 62 62 70 79 -80 80 82 73 78 
PHYSICANOXAM: conceccanncctasderscaevsttebacsvesescsessseeey - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self Coverage..........ssesseseeeeeees 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage..............s0008 os 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average monthly COntribUtiON...........0csseeereess - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans...............0...e0006) 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WISULANCE lecsunessaaacescsesconctraccwstossarcevecar7-ro rene rete 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 iM 74 
Survivor income benefits...... al - - - 10 8 7 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available - 64 64 59 49 42 Ad 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
IS OLANGCO PIAQSsccrvccsserassrusrsstirssnseeeeresssavercrarsst21 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
ISULANCE DIANS es asensevdscssenencscsssneniecdssasecastresa cass 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 = - 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. = = o = =| pa a =a 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to Age 65........ccesceeseeseeees 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available.................. 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years... - - 47 35 26 22 v4 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula..............+.+++- ef 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ = = = 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
IV AIQOMIG TS econ ev cossnssurscpecarcsuvlswdsuyestdesesrrcexnseisrsa = = = 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flaxible. benefits PlanS:c.2c-nccessvactvarsoesssocwesacecnsced - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts * = = , 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans...........................2.++ 


' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and fits at less than full pay. ; 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only ? Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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31. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
A lla i lah tall ied ah tl tt Bite ett AAA IIA ED RN ES 


Small private establishments State and local governments 
Item 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 | 1992 1994 
Scope of/survey;(iniOOO'S) iter. .cc.s2--carecusseeseerscesr var 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With eherodh pose eiapusugawsavsvace susuesvesiesesossies 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
WII HG INSUANCO ss. 55 .0<cccssesssscrerecccerercurensscces 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan.............ceceeeeeeeeeeeeneeees 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid UNC tine eareccxcecoe-c-svensvsr cocscoceceseccnweveoawa 8 9 - - 17 11 10 ~ 
Average minutes per day.. ECD 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paldiv@st thn cases: vier cpsevesssasececesacesavsedsssactuvene 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day..........scseecesseeseeeeecen eee 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave AN 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per OCCUITENCE..........2:seeeeeeeeeeeeee 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 bf 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Pal RONGAYSkovevcccsucs ecssacsscsevars snseendovsecdesteved 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Averaae days per year’. 9.5 9.2 75 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave........ 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year.. nC 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 2.7 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Pald VECAONS: 25.52. -stee ccs susics vces~scerstasccorsecenessaaell 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Pad SIC IGAVe wines coetere access set tesa recae teers | 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
WnpaldilGavecenzcrencrnds swisueacdesvomseseuspedaieverts 17 18 = = 57 51 59 a 
Unpaid paternity leave. ae 8 7 - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpalditamily lO ave. cccsccs-.svascvox-casncseessssavecccvss’ - - 47 48 - = - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.............cccseeeeeeee 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Homie health: Cane: aie, cccccreasscossedverssanvsersaesensacs 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care TacilitieS ..2. 5. ccvcccnssecac ess eunsesere ee 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
Physical’ Oxaniss.c:<12hencsvaceccsstsetssasenesvetenecenstes 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Sl COVOlIAGO: speanesescresasedecsaststctcreaneersvs-trensesecorea 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution ae $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family iCOVOl AGO weaseyosustxzcesrcesuenenes<cs ssapenseeenenn 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution.................0ceeeeeee $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans.............s0ececeeee 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
MPMI ee orcanices nae dcnasavnsurensds is vioiswucancnsoay 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits... ms 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available................0.csccceeseeees 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
IDSUTEIICE DIAN S vy cancasaucarisrsiironesarimacnsessverenes 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
insurance plans.............006 6 26 26 Al 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *... a = = 29 = 2 =) = 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..........secesesereens 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available............cccceeeeeeseeeeeen eed 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years FS 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula..........cecccececeseesseeeees 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
IIT EINGGINGING 5 iia vede-sitasissesivce tudeenitedyrcemnnston 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
FIGRIBIG DONGTtS: DANG: sci ccocccavietsetescissrvencscenseel 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 -} 
Reimbursement accounts °..........ccceccceesseceseecenes 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans ... eas a 
' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 


in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. disability benefits at less than full pay. 

? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 


° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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32. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 2003" 2004 
Measure =| i= 
2002 | 2003° nabs Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 2 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Number of stoppages: ie 
Beginning in period...........ceseeeseeeeeeee 19 14 2 1 1 1 0 3 0 5 0 0 0 1 1 
In effect during Period.........ceeeeeeees 20 15 2 1 1 1 1 3 2 5 3 2 1 2 1 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands).... 46 129.2 4.0 4.0 1:3 4.0 .0 8.2 0 82.2 8.0 0 0 6.5 2.2 
In effect during period (in thousands). 47 130.5 4.0 4.0 1.3 4.0 4.0 8.2 3.2 82.2 76.7 70.5 61.3 66.5 2.2 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)...........sssesseee4 6,596) 4,091.2 18.5 40.0 7.8 16.0 12.0 35.9 51.3] 1,168.5} 1,219.0} 1,473.4] 1,203.9] 1,146.5 44.0 
Percent of estimated working time’... (@) 01 (?) .00 .00 e) () ) .04 .04 .05 .05 .05 .05 0 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total 


working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An 
explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked 
is found in "Total economy measures of strike idleness," 


Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp.54—-56. 
? Less than 0.005. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. P = preliminary. 
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33. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated) 
Annual average 2003 2004 


Series fe a | Nov. | Dec. | Jan | Feb. | Mar. 


— 
2002 | 2003 | Mar. | Apr. May | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 


= — + i en Sy | | Reet Tama 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 

A TROTIS......ececcccecenseennecnenennnsensennnsancunengansnsenensenseneaee 4 179.9 184.0 184.2 183.8) 183.5 183.9 184.6 185.2 185.0 184.5) 184.3 184.2 186.2 187.4 
All tems (1967 = 100).......cccccccceeeeseeeeneenegnntanenenententes 538.8 $51.1 551.8} 550.5| 549.7} 550.9] 553.0) 554.7| 554.3) 552.7 §52.1 554.9} 557.9} 561.5 
FOOd ANd DEVEFAGES.........sccseeseeseeeneeneeseenetenteatennennees 176.8 180.5} 179.2 179.0} 179.4) 180.3 180.9 181.3 182.2 182.9) 184.7 184.3 184.5; 184.9 
ei ee iach Same EE 176.2 180.0 178.6 178.4 178.8 179.7 180.4) 180.7 181.7 182.4 180.0 183.8} 184.1 184.4 
FG OUd SE TGR eRe eee sccenticli neo 175.6 179.4 177.7 177.3 177.8 178.9 179.7 180.1 181.5 182.4 184.1 184.0 184.0} 184.3 


198.0 202.8) 202.1 201.9) 203.0} 204.5) 204.5} 203.5) 203.1 202.5} 202.9) 203.9) 204.4) 204.8 
162.1 169.3] 164.8} 165.2) 164.7| 168.2; 169.7) 171.1 174.0} 179.3) 181.1 179.9} 179.7) 179.5 
168.1 167.9; 167.1 165.8; 165.4, 164.7; 167.5} 170.3) 171.8) 171.2 173.0] 172.4) 172.1 171.9 


Cereals and bakery products.............5 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs........... 
Dairy and related products... 


Fruits and vegetables. .......ccccccceeceseesesesneeseenees x 220.9 225.9| 223.6) 221.3 226.2| 226.6] 224.9) 224.4) 226.3) 227.5) 232.4) 232.4 229.7; 230.1 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
FERESROTEIES ere ee etree an sieenntnta 139.2 139.8; 140.3) 140.5 140.3 138.4] 139.7} 139.2 140.5} 137.9) 139.3 140.7 141.4] 140.8 
Other foods at home. 160.8) 162.6 162.6 162.1 162.1 167.7 163.2 163.1 163.0 162.0 163.0 162.8 163.7} 165.1 
SUGAE BING SWORE 55 cs. ceces cesses vcnsecusenscceecencagcnccrnentf 159.0 162.0} 162.5 161.4 162.3 162.7) 162.5 162.3 162.5 161.7 161.0} 163.0 163.9} 163.3 
cre eee Ta eRe ne 155.4 157.4) 157.5) 156.1 157.6} 156.3 157.7 157.6 159.7| 157.3 157.7 160.7 162.3) 166.2 
NIE WS <5 cers yon nS oo W771 178.8} 178.6 178.5! 177.8 179.0 179.4} 179.4] 178.7) 177.9 179.6 178.0 178.9} 180.4 
Other miscellaneous f00dS ".........scessecccseeosees 109.2 110.3 110.1 110.4) 110.1 111.3 109.9) 111.0 110.7 109.0 109.8} 109.1 109.5); 111.7 
Food away from HOG eee he nl 178.3 182.1 181.0) 181.1 181.5 182.2 182.6 182.8) 183.3 183.8) 184.3 184.9} 185.5} 185.8 
Other food away from HOMO" ccossosscscccnnnvns al 117.7 121.3 120.4 120.4 120.5 121.3 121.4 121.8 122.3 122.7 122.9 123.9 124.0 124.1 
Alcoholic beverages . 183.6 187.2 186.6, 186.4 186.7 187.2 187.1 187.9 188.1 188.6} 188.7) 189.4] 189.9} 190.8 
PRIN iss csnscerres on 180.3 184.8; 184.3) 184.1) 184.5 185.9) 186.1 185.8 185.7 185.1 185.1 186.3) 187.0) 187.9 
Shelter... 208.1 213.1 212.1 212.1] 212.8) 213.8) 214.3) 213.8) 214.7 214.2) 213.1 215.2} 216.0) 217.8 
Rent of primary resid@nce, .......c.cceseeceseeeeeeeeeeeeenes 199.7 205.5) 204.1 204.5; 204.9) 205.6) 206.1 206.6) 206.9) 207.5; 205.5) 208.3) 208.8; 209.2 
Lodging away from home 118.3 119.3} 119.7) 118.7 121.4) 124.8) 125.1 118.5} 120.9 115.0} 119.3) 117.2 120.0) 128.1 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence... 214.7 219.9} 218.9] 218.9) 219.1 219.6}; 220.1 220.7| 221.4; 221.9} 219.9] 222.6] 222.9) 223.3 
Tenants' and household insurance’? 108.7 114.8) 114.0) 114.2 114.3} 115.6) 115.8) 115.9 116.0 114.3 114.8; 114.8) 115.0) 115.1 
Fuels and UtiOS.« <cccccccccccscccccnccescceceesensensenss ga 143.6 154.5 154.5) 153.1 153.7 159.4) 159.2 159.6} 155.0} 152.9) 154.5 156.3) 156.9] 155.2 


127.2 138.2} 138.5] 136.8] 137.5} 143.6] 143.0] 143.4] 138.2} 135.7) 138.7) 139.2) 139.5) 137.6 
Fuel oil and other fuels... 115.5 139.5} 169.0} 147.9] 187.0} 130.5) 130.7} 130.5} 131.4) 1348) 139.1 149.9} 155.1 152.5 

Gas (piped) and electricity... | 134.4) 145.0] 143.5) 143.0] 144.5] 151.6) 151.0] 151.5] 145.6] 142.6) 145.0] 145.5} 145.5) 143.5 
Household furnishings and operations... ............. 128.3 126.1; 127.1 127.2; 126.3) 126.1 125.5} 125.2) 125.1 124.9} 124.7} 125.3) 125.7| 125.7 
Fe fe 2 ee DE oop SS EES } 124.0] 120.9} 123.6} 123.9) 122.5} 116.2) 117.2) 122.0) 124.8) 123.1 119.0) 115.8) 118.6) 123.5 
Men's and boys’ apparel... 121.7 118.0 121.0 120.8 119.5 113.8 113.4 117.3 120.8 121.4 118.0 115.5 W711 119.8 
Women's and girls’ apparel... 115.8 113.1 117.2 117.8; 115.5 106.1 107.9 115.5 118.8 115.7 110.9; 105.7 110.3) 117.6 


NOK Cette ees aa 126.4 122.1 124.1 123.4) 123.6) 117.9) 120.8) 124.1 125.2; 123.0) 119.2) 117.7) 119.3} 121.9 


Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ 


PRIMI rcs sop eases oy giseen etingand Sas sanasnns vannnes Cuvee NON } 121.4 119.6 119.8 119.9 119.7 W175 117.8 120.3 121.8 121.0 118.5 115.9 117.0 120.1 
Transportation... = 162.9 157.6 161.0 159.3 157.2 156.8 158.3 159.4 157.1 155.7 184.7 157.0 158.8 160.5 
Private transportation......... = 148.8 153.6] 157.3} 155.5} 153.1 152.4) 154.1) 155.4) 153.0) 151.7) 150.8) 153.2) 154.9) 156.6 


New and used motor vehicles? EMER ee 
INNIE WENN Soo. ss sacenecentnten esis ever ic ie useweunnantnrsane 
Used cars and trucks’ 

Motor fuel... 
Gasoline (all types) ae | 

Motor vehicle parts and equipment................06 

Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... 
Pebecs Sr TEI oan neck en naccassiescanaesanseianvesccivieced 
ee BOR ieccnster erie crssineniemasmanininnsnny 
Medical Care COMMOGIRICS...........ceccccecceessensenerennenees 
PAGE GTO ROT VIER iis rence rsvessnessnsernscsssandnenransngsees 
Professional services......... J 

Hospital and related S@rviCes. ...........cccceeenereees 


Recreation? 
Video and audio’* 
Education and communication®....... 
Education? 


Tuition, other school fees, and child care........... 
Communication'* 
Information and information processing'"?........ 
Telephone services’? 
Information and information processing 


other than telaohone services'** 
Personal computers and peripheral 


equipment"* sgh ch siiipinn hsncnca anesAnnacdeneneiasaaiadl 
Other goods and services.......... 
Tobacco and smoking products..... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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33. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 


average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


(1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Series i ie === 
2002 2003 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug, | Sept, | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. i Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Miscellaneous personal services.............-...-+4 274.4 283.5| 281.4) 282.0) 282.7] 283.8] 284.1) 284.3) 285.3] 285.8] 287.0] 287.1) 288.8} 290.4) 291.6 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities oh 149.7 151.2) 153.1} 152.2) 150.9) 150.4] 150.0} 150.9} 152.0) 151.4] 150.9} 150.4) 151.1] 152.3) 153.7 
Food and beverages mare a 176.8 180.5} 179.2} 179.0) 179.4] 180.2) 180.3) 180.9) 181.3} 182.2) 182.9) 184.1 184.3} 184.5) 184.9 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 134.2 134.5] 138.0} 136.7} 134.6] 133.6] 132.9] 133.9] 135.4/ 134.1] 132.9} 131.7} 132.6] 134.2} 136.0 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 145.1 149.7; 154.5} 152.3) 148.9] 147.4) 146.6] 149.2) 153.1) 151.2) 149.0} 146.7} 148.4) 151.4) 155.3 
ADDN Ol ec ssc trayscanesuscsevassnascesenssscscenisaziovereataceg 124.0 120.9} 123.6) 123.9] 122.5] 119.6) - 116.2) 117.2} 122.0] 124.8] 123.1] 119.0] 115.8] 118.6] 123.5 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel........ 162.2 171.5) 177.8] 173.9) 169.2} 168.6] 169.2| 173.0} 176.4) 171.6} 169.1) 167.7} 172.3] 175.6} 179.1 

Durables: 3.0. 121.4 117.5] 119.5} 119.2} 1185} 118.0) 117.4] 116.7] 115.7] 115.2) 115.1] 115.0] 115.1) 115.3) 115.1 

SOVICGS eee sostaess Semeh any pie teieespintarcossoounal 209.8 216.5) 215.1] 215.1) 215.9] 216.8] 217.6] 218.0] 2181] 2184] 217.9] 217.9} 219.1} 219.9) 221.0 

Rent of shelter® 216.7 221.9] 220.9] 220.8) 221.5} 221.7] 222.6) 223.1) 222.6] 223.5) 223.0) 222.9] 224.1) 224.9] 226.8 

Transporatation services... 209.1 216.3} 214.2} 215.3] 216.3) 217.1] 218.0] 217.2) 216.8) 2189) 218.6] 217.7| 2187] 219.3) 219.7 

CUNT SON VICOS 25 so sincacae, sas necpanananviearhaeugsnen sk seve 246.4 254.4} 252.6) 252.5) 252.8) 253.0) 253.7} 255.5) 257.0) 257.2 257.3} 257.4) 258.4] 259.2) 259.5 

Special indexes: 

All items less food 180.5 184.7; °185.2| 184.7| 184.3) 184.5) 184.6] 185.3} 186.0] 185.6] 184.9) 184.4] 185.5) 186.6) 188.0 

All items less shelter.. 170.8 174.6] 175.3] 174.7) 174.1] 174.3} 174.2) 175.0) 176.0} 175.5} 174.9] 174.7] 175.6} 176.7) 177.6 

All items less medical care 174.3 178.1| 178.4) 178.0) 177.7] 177.9} 178.0) 178.7) 179.2} 179.1) 178.5) 178.2} 179.1) 180.1) 181.3 

Commodities less food..... 136.0 136.5} 139.8] 138.6] 136.5} 135.5} 134.9] 135.9) 137.3} 136.1] 135.0] 133.8} 134.7} 136.3; 138.0 

Nondurables less food...... 147.4 151.9] 156.5} 154.3] 151.1] 151.1] 149.0] 151.5} 155.2} 153.3] 151.3) 149.2} 150.8) 153.7) 157.5 

Nondurables less food and apparel 163.3 172.1 177.7 174.2 169.9} 169.4 170.0 173.4 176.6 172.2 170.0} 168.8} 173.0 176.1 179.4 

Nondurables 161.1 165.3} 167.2} 165.9] 164.3) 163.9] 163.5) 165.2) 167.4] 166.8} 166.1; 165.4) 166.4) 168.1) 170.3 

Services less rent of shelter® |} 2175 226.4] 224.4) 224.6) 225.5] 227.2! 228.0) 228.4 229.2} 228.7) 228.2) 228.4) 229.7) 230.6) 230.7 

Services less medical care services..... 202.5 208.7; 207.4| 207.5} 208.2} 209.1} 209.8) 210.3) 210.3} 210.5} 209.9} 209.9) 211.0) 211.7) 212.7 

121.7 136.5] 142.6) 138.1] 134.0] 136.5] 136.8) 140.6) 144.6) 136.9} 133.1) 131.8) 137.4] 140.6) 143.1 

ane 187.7 190.6] 190.2} 190.2} 190.3] 190.3] 190.5} 190.8] 191.0} 191.7/ 191.6} 191.5) 191.9} 192.7] 193.7 

All items less food and energy...........scsece 190.5 193.2| 193.0) 193.1] 193.2} 193.0] 193.2] 193.5) 193.6} 194.3] 193.9] 193.6} 194.0) 194.9} 196.1 

Commodities less food and energy.............- 143.7 140.9) 142.6} 142.5} 141.7] 140.8] 139.9) 139.7) 140.2} 140.4) 139.9] 139.0) 1385] 139.3) 140.3 

Energy commodities... 117.1 136.7; 150.1] 141.7} 132.3} 130.9] 131.3] 139.2) 146.9] 137.0} 132.1] 129.0) 138.2] 144.6) 151.3 

Services less energy... 217.5 223.8| 222.4| 222.5] 223.1] 223.5] 224.3] 224.9] 224.9] 225.8] 225.6) 225.5) 226.6] 227.5) 228.9 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

All items. 175.9 179.8; 180.3) 179.8] 179.4] 179.6] 179.6] 180.6} 181.0} 180.7} 180.2} 179.9} 180.9} 181.9} 182.9 

All items (1967 = 100) 523.9 535.6] 537.1] 535.5| 534.3] 534.3] 535.0] 537.1] 539.2) 538.2) 536.7; 536.0} 538.7) 541.7; 544.8 

Foodland beveraGesiicecceacshscensseesascateadeacrecrcck ross 176.1 179.9] 178.5} 178.3] 178.7} 179.5! 179.6] 180.2) 180.7} 181.7} 182.4) 183.6) 183.8} 184.0) 184.4 

176.5 179.4] 177.9] 177.7} 178.1} 178.9] 179.1] 179.7) 180.2} 181.2} 181.9} 183.1) 183.3} 183.5} 183.8 

Food at home...... 175.1 178.5} 176.8| 176.4 176.8) 177.9] 178.0) 178.8] 179.4] ‘180.7| 181.6) 183.3] 183.2} 183.2) 183.5 

Cereals and bakery products........ 198.0 202.8) 202.1] 201.8] 202.9) 203.7| 204.4| 204.5) 203.5) 203.2} 202.4; 202.4) 203.8} 204.4) 204.9 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 162.0 169.2| 164.8] 165.2} 164.6] 167.0) 168.2) 169.5} 170.9] 173.8} 179.2) 181.0} 179.9} 179.7| 179.6 

Dairy and related products... ie Ore 167.6] 166.7| 165.6] 165.1} 163.5} 164.4) 167.0) 170.2} 171.7} 171.0) 172.7) 172.2} 171.7) 171.3 

Fruits and vegetables 222.9 224.3) 222.2| 220.0] 224.3) 225.7] 225.3] 223.8) 223.4] 2249) 225.3) 229.7) 229.7) 227.5) 227.8 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials......... 138.6 139.1] 139.5} 139.6} 139.7| 139.6] 137.5] 138.9] 1385] 139.8] 137.3) 138.6] 140.0} 140.8) 140.1 

Other foods at home.... 160.4 162.2) 162.1] 161.7} 161.7; 163.0) 162.3] 162.6] 162.8} 162.5} 161.6] 162.5} 162.3) 163.3] 164.7 
Sugar and sweets... 158.8 161.6} 162.1) 160.9] 162.1] 162.4, 162.3] 162.1) 162.1] 162.1} 161.4; 160.5) 162.4) 163.2) 162.6 
Fats and oils........... 155.3 157.4 157.7| 156.2} 157.6] 156.5} 156.2) 157.7| 157.6} 159.6) 157.3] 157.7) 160.7; 162.2} 166.0 
Othorloods ites cucckcnecn 177.6 179.2| 178.9] 179.0) 187.1] 180.5} 179.4) 179.7) 180.0} 179.0} 178.3) 180.0} 178.4] 179.4) 180.8 

Other miscellaneous foods’... 109.7 110.8] 110.5} 110.9} 110.5) 112.1) 111.6) 110.0] 111.3) 111.2} 109.5) 110.3} 109.6) 110.1) 112.2 
Food away from home’ 178.2 182.0/ 181.0] 181.0) 181.4) 181.7] 182.1] 182.4] 182.7] 183.3) 183.7) 184.2} 184.8) 185.3} 185.6 
Other food away from home’. 118.1 121.5| 120.7} 120.8] 120.8} 121.3) 121.4] 121.6] 122.0) 122.5) 122.9) 123.1] 123.6) 123.8] 123.8 
Alcoholic beverages....... 183.3 187.1) 186.8] 186.6] 186.8; 186.8) 187.0} 186.9} 187.7; 188.1) 188.8) 188.9} 189.5) 190.0} 191.2 

Housing 175.7 180.4 179.9] 179.7] 180.0} 180.9] 181.4] 181.6] 181.6] 181.3) 180.9} 181.0} 182.1) 182.6) 183.2 

Shelter... 201.9 206.9} 205.9! 205.9) 206.4) 206.5} 207.2) 207.7; 207.6) 208.3) 208.2) 208.2) 209.2) 209.8) 211.0 
Rent of primary residence......... 199.0 204.7| 203.4] 203.7] 204.1] 204.4] 204.8] 205.3] 205.8] 206.1) 206.6) 207.0) 207.4 208.0) 208.4 
Lodging away from home* 118.4 119.8} 120.4 119.0) 122.2} 122.6) 125.0) 125.2} 119.8); 121.7/ 116.2} 113.4) 118.5) 121.1) 128.8 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 195.1 199.7; 198.8] 198.8} 199.0! 199.0] 199.4) 199.9} 200.4) 201.0) 201.4) 201.7) 202.1; 202.3) 202.7 
Tenants’ and household insurance 108.7 114.7| 113.8} 114.0} 114.0] 115.0} 115.4) 115.7} 115.8) 116.0) 114.4) 114.4) 114.9) 115.1) 115.2 
Fuels and utilities 142.9 153.9} 153.6] 152.4] 153.0] 158.6] 158.9] 158.7} 159.1] 154.3} 152.3} 153.0} 155.6} 156.2) 154.7 

126.1 137.0 137.0 135.7 136.3 142.2 142.4 141.9 142.3 137.0 134.7 135.4 138.0 138.3 136.6 
Fuel oil and other fuels... 115.0 138.7; 167.9] 146.9} 136.1] 131.6) 129.6] 129.6} 129.4) 130.7} 134.4) 136.2) 149.6} 154.5) 152.0 
Gas (piped) and electricity............eceseeseeny 133.4 444.1} 142.6} 142.3] 143.5) 150.3} 150.6} 150.1) 150.6} 144.6) 141.9) 142.5] 144.7) 144.7) 142.9 

Household furnishings and operations 124.4 421.9] 122.8] 122.8] 122.0] 121.9} 121.9] 121.4) 121.0) 120.9} 120.7} 120.4) 121.0) 121.4) 121.4 

ADDI) feciccctectenss 123.1 120.0/ 122.5} 122.8] 121.5) 118.7] 115.2} 116.1) 121.0] 123.9} 122.6} 118.7) 115.7} 118.3) 122.9 

Men's and boys' apparel. 121.7 117.5| 120.6} 120.4 119.1) 116.2} 113.4) 112.9) 116.5} 120.0) 121.1) 117.8] 115.6) 117.4) 120.0 

Women's and girls' apparel. 114.6 112.1] 116.4] 116.4] 114.2} 110.4) 105.0! 106.9] 114.5} 1182) 115.3) 110.5} 105.5} 109.8) 117.4 

Infants! and toddlers’ apparel’... 128.6 124.1| 125.8] 125.5! 125.7) 122.9] 120.3] 122.9] 126.5} 127.7) 125.0) 121.4) 120.1) 122.2} 125.2 

121.2 119.1] 119.6] 119.8! 119.9] 118.5] 116.9] 117.2} 1196] 121.1) 120.4) 117.8) 115.6) 116.4) 118.6 
Transportation ee 151.8 156.3| 160.3} 158.5} 156.2) 155.7} 155.5} 157.1) 158.1} 155.4) 153.6) 152.5) 154.9) 156.8) 158.5 

Private transportation... 149.0 153.5| 157.8] 155.9] 153.3] 152.8] 152.5} 154.2) 155.3) 152.5) 150.8} 149.7) 152.2) 154.0) 155.7 

New and used motor vehicles~......... [99.4 96.0] 98.0] 97.7} 96.9) 96.9] 96.3/ 95.7] 94.4] 93.5) 93.1] 92.8) 92.7} 92.8) 92.6 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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33. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Uroan Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
— ir 2002 2003 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Newivehiclos ine ae, nein. ees 1411) 1390) 140.4 130.71 139.1] 138.4] 137.7] 137.9| 137.6] 137.8] 138.7) 139.2} 1392} 139.5) 139.0 
Uesd Care andi ico eae 15281 1437| 1492| 1492| 1487| 148.1| 146.4] 144.0] 139.8] 135.9] 132.8] 131.7/ 131.6] 131.7] 132.0 


117.0 136.1 148.5 140.8 131.5 130.4 130.9 139.4 147.5 136.9 131.5 128.1 137.1 143.6 150.9 
116.4 135.5 147.8 140.2 130.9 129.8 130.4 138.9 147.0} 136.4 130.9 127.6 136.6 143.0 150.3 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment. 106.1 107.3] 107.2) 107.1) 107.2} 107.1 107.0! 107.3) 107.2} 107.5} 107.5} 107.3) 107.6} 107.6) 107.4 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.. a 191.7 197.3; 196.0/ 196.3] 196.5} 196.8} 197.7] 197.3} 197.9] 198.6} 198.9 199.8} 199.9) 200.1} 200.3 
Public transportation.........2ccccsceceeseeeenseneeeeneeeees 202.6 206.0/ 202.0] 203.0! 208.5) 210.8) 212.8} 210.5) 2084) 208.7) 205.8 203.6; 204.6) 206.2} 208.0 
Medical care 284.6 296.3| 293.5| 293.7] 294.6) 295.5} 296.7) 297.4) 298.3) 299.1 300.1 301.4| 302.8} 305.4; 306.9 
Medical care commodities. 251.1 257.4] 256.1| 256.2] 256.4] 256.7| 258.2} 2586] 259.4] 259.2) 258.5| 259.4) 259.8) 260.9) 261.5 
Medical care services 292.5 305.9} 302.7} 303.0) 304.1 305.1 306.3] 307.0} 307.9) 309.1 310.6} 311.9] 313.8) 316.8) 3186 
Professional services... 256.0 263.4, 261.31 261.9] 263.3) 263.5} 264.1| 263.9/ 264.4] 265.2] 265.2} 266.5) 267.8) 270.6) 2723 
Hospital and related services... 363.2 391.2| 385.3) 384.9] 385.0; 388.1| 390.9] 394.2) 395.8) 397.5) 4024) 403.4) 405.9) 408.7) 409.9 
Racraatinn2 104.6 105.5} 105.4 105.4 105.5 105.5} 105.6 105.7 105.5 105.4 105.6 105.5 105.6 106.2 106.5 
Video and adie’ 102.0/ 102.9! 1029] 103.0] 103.0} 102.9} 102.9] 102.9) 102.7} 102.8} 103.0) 102.5} 102.7) 103.2) 103.5 


Motor fuel 
Gasoline (all types)........ 


PACA TERa cormmmtnicatlon centre el 107.6} 109.0 108.9} 108.4] 108.0) 107.8] 108.2] 109.1) 109.7| 109.7} 109.6] 109.7} 109.8) 110.0) 109.8 
Eduicalloncsee te chases | 125.9 133.8 130.8 130.9} 131.1 131.8 132.3 135.5 137.8 138.1 138.0 138.0 139.1 139.4 139.6 
Educational books and supplies...... “id 318.5 336.5] 333.9| 333.4] 333.6) 335.5] 336.3) 339.6) 339.6) 340.6) 337.5) 343.8; 346.1) 349.5) 349.9 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 354.8 377.3} 368.2; 368.8) 369.3) 371.1 372.6| 382.1 389.2! 390.1 390.2} 390.7} 392.8] 393.3) 393.8 
CH tne 93.7 91.2) 928] 92.0| 91.3] 90.7| 90.9] 90.5} 90.2} 89.9| 898) 89.7/ 896) 896) 893 
Information and information processing’... 92.7 89.9} 91.6} 90.7] 90.0) 89.6] 89.6] 891) 891 88.5} 88.4, 88.3] 882} 88.2) 87.9 
Telephone services '”.......csssesssessssseesesesseee 99.9 98.5 99.9 98.9 98.3 97.7 98.3 98.0 97.6 97.3 97.4 97.4 97.2 97.3 96.9 
Information and information processing 
other than telenhone services!" 19.0 16.7 17.4 17.4 17.0 16.8 16.5 16.3 16.1 16.2 15.9 15.8 15.8 15.8 15.7 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment! 21.8 17.3 18.6 18.5 17.8 16.9 16.9 16.3 16.0 16.2 16.0 15.9 15.8 15.7 15:5 
Other goods and services.... 302.0 307.0} 305.6] 306.4) 306.0} 306.0} 307.5) 308.0) 307.9; 3082) 307.7) 308.1) 309.3) 310.0} 3108 


Tobacco and smoking products... 463.2} 470.5} 469.1] 469.8] 464.8] 464.8] 470.5| 473.2| 469.9] 470.7; 470.2| 471.5| 473.8) 473.2| 474.2 


Personal care’ 174.1 177.0} 176.1 176.7} 176.9] 177.2) 177.5} 177.4} 177.9} 178.0) 177.7) 177.8| 177.4) 179.1 179.7 
Personal care products’... 155.5 154.2 153.8 154.6 154.2 154.4 154.8 154.3 154.0 154.1 153.8 154.2 154.3 155.0 155.0 
Personal care services’ 189.1 193.9 192.4 193.2 193.6 193.5 193.9 194.6 196.1 196.3 194.8 194.9 195.1 195.7 196.3 
Miscellaneous personal services...... 274.0 283.3} 281.1] 281.6] 282.4 283.9) 284.0) 284.4) 285.2; 285.6] 286.7; 286.6] 288.4) 290.2) 291.6 
Commodity and service group: 
Commodities. 
Food and beverages. 
Commodities less food and beverages...... 
Nondurables less food and beverages. 


150.4 151.8) 154.0} 153.0} 151.6) 151.1 150.7; 151.6) 152.7] 151.9) 151.3) 150.7; 151.5) 152.7) 154.1 
176.1 179.9) 178.5) 1783) 178.7} 179.5) 179.6) 180.2; 180.7); 181.7) 182.4) 183.6) 183.8) 184.0) 184.4 
135.5 135.8] 139.6] 138.2] 136.0} 135.0) 134.2) 135.4) 136.7) 135.2} 133.8} 132.5] 133.5) 135.2} 137.0 
147.0 152.1 157.3) 154.8) 151.1 149.6] 148.7| 151.7; 155.9) 153.6] 151.4; 149.0} 151.0) 154.3) 158.4 


Apparel ...... 123.1 120.0) 1225) 122.8) 121.5) 18:7) 115:2) T1638 121.0} 123.9) 122.6); 118.7) 115.7) 1183] 122.9 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
ED GAD DION access soncenasesxsssoarertvadanstecttestansih 165.3 175.6] 182.6} 178.3} 173.0] 172.3) 173.0) 177.4; 181.2); 175.7) 172.9) 171.6; 176.5) 180.2) 184.1 
Durables... 121.8 117.4 119.8 119.4 118.8 118.3 117.6 116.9 115.5 114.7 114.2 114.0 114.0} 1142.0 114.0 
Services........ 205.9 212.6; 211.2) 211.3) 212.0) 212.9) 213.6) 214.0) 214.3) 2144) 214.1) 214.2) 215.3} 216.0} 216.7 
Rent of shelter? 194.5 199.2} 198.3} 198.3} 198.8) 198.9) 199.5) 200.0) 199.9; 200.6; 200.5; 200.6) 201.4) 202.0) 203.2 
Transporatation services 207.7 216.2} 213.9] 215.0) 216.1) 216.7) 217.4; 216.8) 216.8) 219.0) 2188) 218.0} 219.1) 219.7) 220.0 
CHT ROC cscs wisveigecttarsssncna tan nsraiepomain 241.6 248.5; 247.0} 246.8) 246.8} 247.2} 247.9) 249.3) 250.6) 250.7} 250.7) 250.9) 251.8) 252.6| 252.9 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All iterns less shelter... 
All items less medical care.. 
Commodities less food.... 
Nondurables less food........ 
Nondurables less food and apparel 
Nondurables 


175.8 179.7) 180.6} 180.0} 179.5} 179.5) 179.6} 180.3) 181.0} 180.4) 179.7| 179.2} 180.2} 181.4] 182.6 
168.3 171.9 172.9 172.2 171.4 W717 171.5 172.3 173.3 172.6 171.9 171.6 172.5 173.7 174.7 
W711 174.8 175.4 174.8 174.4 174.5 174.5 175.2 176.0 175.6 175.0 174.7 175.6 176.6 177.6 
137.3 137.7 141.4 140.0 137.9 136.9 136.1 137.2 138.6 137.0 135.8 134.5 135.5 137.1 138.9 
149.2 154.2 159.2 156.8 153.2 151.8 151.0 151.0 157.9 155.7 153.7 161.4 153.3 156.4 160.4 
166.1 175.9] 182.3) 178.4) 173.5} 172.8) 173.5} 177.5} 181.1] 176.1 173.6} 172.1 176.9| 180.2} 184.0 
161.4 166.4{ 168.5) 167.1] 165.3) 164.9} 164.6) 166.4) 168.8) 168.1 167.3} 166.6) 167.8) 169.5) 171.8 
193.1 201.3} 199.5} 199.7} 200.4; 202.2} 202.8} 203.1) 203.7} 203.2} 202.7; 202.9] 204.1] 204.9] 204.9 
198.9 205.2} 204.0} 204.0) 204.7) 205.2) 206.2) 206.6) 206.8) 206.9) 206.5} 206.6) 207.6| 208.2) 2088 
120.9 135.9} 142.2} 137.7} 133.2] 135.6] 135.9] 140.0} 144.2) 136.3] 132.4] 131.1] 136.9} 140.2] 143.0 
183.6 186.1} 185.9} 185.8} 185.9} 185.9] 185.9} 186.2) 186.4; 187.0] 187.0} 186.9] 187.2} 187.9] 188.7 
All items less food and energy..... 185.6 187.9) 188.0} 188.0) 188.0) 187.7) 187.7) 187.9) 188.1) 188.6) 188.4; 188.0} 188.3! 189.1] 190.1 

Commodities less food and energy 144.4 144.4 143.1 143.0 142.2 141.3 140.3 140.1 140.2 140.3 139.7 141.1 138.2 139.0 140.0 


Energy commodities 17.3 132.1} 136.8] 138.3] 144.7 
SOrvices OSS ONEFGY....cccscsesssesesseeeeessseeeeees 213.9 223.1 


All items less energy........... 


' Not seasonally adjusted. * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. Dash indicates data not available. 
©. vchacen atesatber (ONS= s0Ciiae, NoTe: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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34. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2003 2004 2003 2004 
el tees 
melt: ule’ | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
UESAGHY \AVOLAQO secre ee coccaceansricow uss ocece eae ecceee tes M 185.0) 184.5) 184.3) 185.2} 186.2); 187.4) 180.7; 180.2} 179.9) 180.9} 181.9} 182.9 
Region and area size* 

Noriheast urbana srcccrnscsnsccscsscsscostres rsaeertes eventehsctienee-y) M 195.4] 195.1) 194.9} 195.9] 196.8) 198.6] 192.1 191.9) 191.7} 192.6] 193.6} 195.1 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........:ccccssssesesessecserssseeeeee M 197.7| 197.3] 197.1] 197.9} 198.6} 200.7} 193.2} 192.8} 192.7} 193.3] 194.3] 195.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,0009......ccccccccecccsceccssseccesseee M 115.2] 115.3} 115.0) 116.0] 116.6] 117.4] 115.3) 115.4) 115.2} 116.1] 116.7] 117.5 

Midwesturbansze ee et ee ee M 179.1] 178.9} 178.4) 179.4} 180.2] 181.0] 174.1] 173.9] 173.4] 174.5} 175.3] 175.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........::ccescsssscscesescesesseseaces M 181.7; 181.4) 180.9) 181.8] 182.5} 183.1 176.0) 175.7} 175.1 176.2| 176.9} 177.2 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.......ecccsseceeeses M 113.6) 113.6] 113.3) 114.1] 114.7] 115.2) 112.7] 112.7) 112.4) 113.3] 113.8] 114.2 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000). cen M 171.8; 171.4) 171.5) 171.8] 173.0} 174.1 169.3} 169.1 169.1 169.4; 170.6) 171.4 

MORIN UNAM eve wuss careersteacsoncesacssanas dtveecosendoup sacar atevoantaveaserucesy M W7SM eeles-5)) lre-6| Ae 8i2|) 179s 18054 174.9} 174.3} 174.2] 175.0) 175.8) 176.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........:cscscsesecsssssesseesereeee M 180.1} 179.1} 179.2} 179.8} 180.8} 181.8) 177.3) 176.4) 176.4; 177.1 178.0} 178.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°....-ccccccccccsceccseccsecereceveeees M 113.6] 113.3) 113.3) 113.8) 114.3) 114.9) 112.1] 111.9) 111.8) 112.3) 112.7} 113.4 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)...............4 M 175.6) 175.4) 175.1) 175.3} 176.8) 177.7); 174.8) 174.5] 174.2) 174.6 176| 176.9 

WOStUND ANNs coscc,scncsatresssecensscscncsatecstuexscedceersacccdeteucvcrsenvoses M 189.4} 188.5) 188.3) 189.4) 190.8) 192.2} 184.4; 183.5) 183.3) 184.3) 185.7} 187.1 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........sesscsesessssssseseeeceeeees M 191.9} 191.0} 190.6} 191.7) 193.2) 194.5} 185.4] 184.4] 183.9] 185.0} 186.5} 187.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° PrN, TORR Aor M 115.5} 114.9} 115.2} 116.0) 117.0} 117.9} 115.0 114.6 114.8} 115.4) 116.4] 117.2 

Size classes: 


169.5| 168.9} 168.7; 169.4; 170.4) 171.5) 167.7} 167.1 166.8 167.6 168.6 169.6 
113.9) 113.8) 114.6] 115.2) 115.9) 113.2) 113.0 1129 1136 114.2 114.9 
176.9) 176.6} 176.5) 176.9) 177.9) 178.9} 174.9) 174.5 174.3 174.8 175.8 176.7 


EI 
B 


Selected local areas® 


Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN—WI..........cccssseeeeeeeeeeeneee | M 186.1} 185.6) 185.5) 185.4) 186.4; 186.3} 179.1) 179.1} 178.8) 179.0) 179.9} 179.7 
Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.........:cseeceens M 187.8} 187.1} 187.0/ 188.5) 190.1) 191.5} 181.2} 180.5] 180.2} 181.7] 186.4) 184.9 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.. M 200.0} 199.4) 199.3) 199.9} 201.1) 203.4) 195.2) 194.7) 194.6] 194.9) 196.3) 198.2 
Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT............00000641 1 -| 206.5 -| 208.4 -| 208.7 -| 205.6 -| 206.8 —-| 207.4 
Gleveland—AKrony Ol :2-c-uecsners<onscu eases sarernuenedenasanteseren 1 -| 177.6 -| 178.4 —-| 180.0 -| 168.3 -| 169.8 -| 171.0 
Dallas—EUNVOrtnial Xesccssuresesoracnsesapacsaaaantdsaderaidsns ives 1 -| 175.9 -| 175.7 -| 177.7 -| 175.6 -| 175.7 -| 177.6 
Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD—VA-WV".........sesssccsssessee 1 -| 116.7 -| 117.1 -) 118.1 -| 116.1 -| 116.5 -| 117.6 
PitlarntatG Avene mp ctencnnn foe tea un cess cereinees asccoceerest 2 180.1 -| 179.0 -| 180.8 -| 177.6 -| 176.6 —| 178.7 - 
Detroit-Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml........s:ccccseecesseeeceneeessnererenees 2 183.3 -| 181.3 -| 183.4 -| 178.2 -| 175.9 -| 178.1 - 
Houston—Galveston-Brazoria, TX.... 2 166.1 -| 164.1 —-| 168.5 -| 164.0 -| 162.2 -| 165.7 - 
Miamisrta lauderdale Fiticccccssscccssccsscosssccseretecresscansses 2 181.6 -| 181.6 -| 183.6 -| 179.0 -| 178.9 -| 180.8 - 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 190.3 -| 189.0 -| 191.4 -| 190.2 -| 189.0 -| 191.2 - 
San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA.....-...:csccceeeeeeeeeee Z 196.3 -| 195.3 -| 198.1 -| 191.9 =| 191.1 -| 194.1 - 
Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA......:..-sseeeeccereeceeeseeenees 2 193.7 -| 191.0 -| 193.5 -| 187.8 -| 185.3 -| 187.8 - 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other Report: Anchorage, AK; Cincinnatti, OH-KY-IN; Kansas City, MO—-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, 


goods and services priced as indicated: WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land-Salem, OR—WA; St Louis, 
M—Every month. MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 
4—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 


and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 


4 The "North Central" region has been renamed tne "Midwest" region by the 


Census Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 


5" Indexes ona December 1986 = 100 base Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use 
: : ' in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and 


i i f the CP! Detailed 
appear in tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the Y Gash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


35. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
am er aii Sar 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
WA OXcacccecccoarcassnresemecunneccracensusevatvencevscveccveceneucevesant 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 179.9 184.0 
POFCONt CHANGE stesersececsceccececseecccpeeesererecceccuneevenves 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 2.8 1.6 2.3 
Food and beverages: 
WG OX ieevepee caccessst caus vaveccrcscccrece-covarcbphenetasnsutnesbeccaaseecH 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 176.8 180.5 
Percent GRANGE: iis.ssrcccessoscteccsscntveecotsececcececaseecses 2) 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 22 a2 2.3 3.1 1.8 24 
Housing: 
[tA Xegeegcees orc t ae se ce rec ceetccsnceeervcecesvenespsencanewentuostrersnl 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 180.3 184.8 
PErGOntiChangesiniscrccvasescocunpoocsshengedaaenetereesededace 27, 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 2.2 25 
Apparel: 
MAA OXjerescccssaversaceeccsens ois cvussacssccasosenacasvayieesaquceeosumeed 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 124.0 120.9 
POPCOI CHANG Over ccrrcesccancctresentsorace ese sense snenost oases 1.4 -.2 —1.0 -.2 9 an -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 2.6 2.5 
Transportation: 
MRO OX cctccaccccssevecseveress'vstensisacsscvcrneterededreosasakcesbdcecavad 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 152.9 157.6 
Percent CHANGE ia ccesassviscracecasecacsctnanpoceeesceen ery tends 34 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 -9 3.1 
Medical care: 
201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 285.6 297.1 
5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 44 4.6 4.7 4.0 
192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 re 282.6 293.2 298.7 
POrCOnU CHANGE sce sein cncsscssssiscastcatupreen<cscdleanass sea §.2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 5.7 8.7 5.0 4.2 3.8 1.9 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
Uke Ey Gesracreechtaer ec ese Be Pe ROAa sock tera eect Aecreceaeee 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 175.9 179.8 
Percent: change iic..ccrvecsccvectssetsascsrenastetsc ecccdceess 
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36. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100] 
Annual average 2003 2004 
Grouping 
2002 | 2003 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec.’ | Jan.’ | Feb.’ | Mar.’ 
a). soe eek —— 
Finished goods..............06 138.9 143.3} 144.2] 1421 142.0] 143.0] 143.0] 143.7] 144.0] 145.5] 1445] 1445] 145.4] 145.3] 146.2 
Finished consumer goods. 139.4 145.2 146.3 143.8 143.7 145.0 145.1 145.9 146.4 147.7 146.5 146.6 147.7 147.6 148.7 
Finished consumer foods...........::020+00++ 140.1 146.0 142.8 144.0 144.6 145.2 144.9 146.3 148.0 151.0 150.1 150.3 148.0 148.0 150.3 
Finshed consumer goods 
OXCIUGING [O0S....asscsscccesersocnacsssseeceeeees 138.8} 1446) 147.4] 143.5] 143.0] 1446] 1448] 145.4] 1455] 146.2] 1448| 1448) 147.2) 147.1] 147.7 
Nondurable goods less food................ 139.8 148.3] 151.7| 146.9] 1463] 148.9] 149.2| 150.0) 150.4] 149.4] 147.6 | 147.9} 151.3] 151.3) 152.0 
Durable QOOdS........--ssssesssrsseesesnseesceenees 133.0] 133.1] 134.4] 132.5] 132.4] 131.8] 131.7] 131.8] 131.1) 135.6] 135.0) 1344] 134.7) 134.3] 134.8 
Capital @quipment...........ccsosssssseesesseeses 139.1} 139.6] 139.9] 139.1] 139.0] 138.9] 1389] 139.2} 138.9] 140.8] 1405] 140.4) 1408] 140.8) 141.1 
Intermediate materiais, 
supplies, and components................+064 127.8 133.7 136.2 133.0 132.5 133.5 | 133.7 134.1 134.1 134.1 134.1 134.5 136.1 137.1 137.9 
Materials and components 
FOF MANUACKUTING.......0...scceseesveccesseveorsess 126.1 129.7 130.1 129.4 129.3 129.6 129.2 129.8 129.8 130.5 130.7 131.0 131.8 133.2 134.1 
Materials for food manufacturing.... a 123.2 134.4 129.0 129.6 130.8 134.2 133.3 135.5 137.4 141.8 141.6 140.9 138.5 138.9 141.1 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..} 129.2 137.2 140.1 137.6 | 137.0 137.4 136.3 | 137.5| 136.4 137.5 137.2 138.1 140.2 141.1 141.7 
Materials for durable manufacturing........  4ez Bre 127.9} 126.9] 126.7) 1288] 126.8) 127.1 127.5 | 128.6] 129.5] 130.5) 131.1 132.3 | 137.0] 140.0 
Components for manufacturing...............4 126.1 125.9 | 126.0] 126.0) 126.1 126.0) 125.8] 125.8) 1258] 125.8) 1258] 125.7] 125.9] 126.2} 126.2 
Materials and components 
FONs CONSIUGHON ieccsavetovecasaesecetersstesvetecernusd 18t3 153.6 152.3 152.9 152.9 153.0 153.6 153.7 155.0 155.2 155.6 155.6 155.9 158.3 160.7 
Processed fuels and lubricants..............0. 96.3 112.6 124.8 110.8 108.0 112.1 113.7 114.5 113.7 111.5 110.3 i RIEL 116.5 116.3 116.3 
ContalnerSicacsevuresscsivascsteesavecsuzevesvessssecareass 152.1 153.7 153.8 154.0 153.9 154.1 153.8 153.6 153.5 153.2 153.4 153.4 153.9 153.8 154.1 
SUppiesicwe eas araecarcsteaceesrerrceercesse te 138.9 141.5} 144.2] 141.3] 141.5] 141.5] 141.5] 141.2] 141.7] 141.9] 1426] 142.7] 143.3] 143.8] 144.8 
Crude materials for further 
PFOCESSING......cccsesessesssssseceeereeeeneceneeees 108.1 135.3] 152.2] 128.0] 130.9] 136.5] 1326] 131.3] 134.7] 138.3) 137.0] 139.9] 144.7] 148.3} 149.7 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs...........-cccesceeeeed 99.5 113.5 105.7 107.0 111.0 110.4 107.6 111.5 119.0 128.1 125.7 124.6 116.8 121.0 130.8 
Crude nonfood materials............-c0:e:ceeee4 111.4 148.2 184.4 140.6 142.4 152.8 148.2 142.7 142.8 141.1 141.4 147.4 162.1 164.9 159.8 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods..............+. 138.3 142.4 144.3 141.5 144.1 142.2 142.2 142.7 142.7 143.8 142.8 142.8 144.5 144.4 144.9 
Finished energy QOOdS..............sseseceeeeseees 88.8 102.0} 107.4} 100.0 98.9} 103.1 103.4] 104.7) 105.2] 103.2} 100.4] 101.1 106.2 | 105.7] 107.0 
Finished goods less @nergy.......-..--..sesee 147.3 149.0 148.6 148.2 148.3 148.3 148.2 148.7 149.0 151.4 151.0 150.8 150.5 150.5 151.3 
Finished consumer goods less energy......, 150.8 153.1 152.3 152.1 152.3 152.4 152.3 152.8 153.3 156.1 155.5 155.3 154.7 154.7 155.7 
Finished goods less food and energy.. 150.2 150.5 151.0 150.0 150.0 149.8 149.8 149.9 149.7 152.0 191.7 151.4 151.7 151.7 152.0 
Finished consumer goods less food 
TAINS OTVOE OY sescccensv cacy aces enesscanssarsasssannionancnes 157.6 157.8 158.4 157.4 157.4 157.1 157.1 157.2 157.0 159.5 159.2 158.8 159.1 159.1 159.3 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
BIA ON GY so winaatcweesnsansicssernneevexsosboptcshnnen TES) 177.8 Alel 177.5 177.6 ET 177.8 178.0 177.8 178.6 178.5 178.2 178.6 179.1 179.0 
Intermediate materials less foods 
NC OOS cavnvedcecasscrers<oupesarssszcac-oncsisvesnesc 128.5 134.2} 137.0] 133.7] 133.1 134.0] 1342] 1346] 1345] 134.4] 134.2] 134.7| 1364] 137.4] 138.2 
Intermediate foods and feeds... 115.5 125.8 121.0 121.2 122.8 125.1 124.4 125.0 128.4) 131.9 134.8 133.9 132.4 132.5 136.4 
Intermediate energy QOOdS..........eceeeeeee 95.9 111.9 124.2 110.1 107.1 111.3 113.0 114.3 112.8 110.7 109.5 110.9 115.5 115.3 115.3 
Intermediate goods less energy.........---.++ 134.5 137.7 137.6 137.3) 137.5 137.6 137.4 137.5 | 138.0 138.5 | 138.8 139.0 139.7 141.0 142.1 
Intermediate materials less foods 
ANA ONELOY........ereecsssrcsereccssrsescnccssnsccensees 135.8 138.5 138.7 138.4 138.5 138.4 138.3 138.4 138.7 139.0 139.2 139.5 140.3 141.6 142.6 
Crude energy materials.............:scseeeeeees 102.0 147.4 200.2 138.8 141.4 156.2 148.7 139.7 |, 138.2 134.3 132.5 139.3 156.7 156.7 147.1 
Crude materials less energy..... 108.7 123.3} 116.5] 117.0] 120.0] 119.4] 118.0] 121.7] 128.2] 135.9] 1355] 135.8] 132.5) 138.2] 146.6 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 135.7 152.2 148.1 146.7 146.5| 1463) 148.8 151.8 | 155.5 159.5 | 164.8 169.0 177.5 187.2 192.2 
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37. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 2003 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


NAICS eee a 
Sey Dec.? Jan. Feb.” Mar. 
— | Total mining industries (December 1984=100).. 127.2 141.6 139.5 133.9 
211 Oil and gas extraction(December 1985=100) ... 152.6 177.0 172.4 161.3 
212 Mining, except oil and gas 100.0 101.4 103.6 105.0 
213 MINING SUDDOIACHVIHOS. «ccc. csevcccaeracnsonesccqureddxescacccuesncnseeducveures 100.0 102.0 100.6 100.9 
~— | Total manufacturina industries (December peote 187.7 138.9 130-8 bone 
311 Food manufacturing (December 1984=100)...... 140.9 139.5 139.9 142.1 
312 Beverage and tobacco manufacturing........ 100.0 100.7 100.9 100.4 
313 THONG NUNS. soncccecsssepscevccceroretecversnn» 100.0 100.5 100.3 100.3 
315 Apparel Manufacturing: cverct..ccccvecasss -noe-cccvectTteqieresisavescaees 100.0 100.0 99.9 99.9 
316 Leather and allied product manufacturing (December 1984=1 00) 143.6 144.0 143.2 143.8 
321 Wood products MANufacturing........ccssseseceesseeeeeneeeeeeennneneeaenes 100.0 99.2 102.5 105.7 
322 | Paper manufactUring.......ssesseeenee 100.0 99.7 99.6 99.4 
323 | Printing and related support activities 100.0 100.4 100.3 100.6 
324 Petroleum and coal products manufacturing (December 1984=100).... 117.4 131.3 130.7 134.3 
325 Chemical manufacturing (December 1984=100).........:cccceeeeeeeeeeee 165.4 167.1 167.7 168.6 
326 Plastics and rubber products manufacturing (December 1984=100).... 128.8 128.8 129.9 129.7 
331 Primary metal manufacturing (December 1984=100)...........:s-ss0e8 121.1 123.6 128.1 131.7 
332 Fabricated metal product manufacturing (December 1984=100) 133.5 134.4 135.3 136.6 
333 MGHINGIy MAMUTACTUITING oi nn nc schon eS ee cecwasmurnversnmeneveanspnvha tomes 100.0 100.4 100.6 101.0 
334 Computer and electronic products MANUfAaCtUFING...........eeseeseeeeeereeee 100.0 99.9 99.9 99.8 
335 Electrical equipment, appliance, and components manufacturing 100.0 100.3 100.8 101.6 
336 Transportation equipment MANUfaCtUFiNg...........ecesecesseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 100.0 100.3 100.1 100.3 
337 Furniture and related product manufacturing(December 1984=100).... 147.8 147.3 147.8 148.5 
339 Miscellaneous MANUfactUring..........ccccceecseeceeseeneeeaneeeeeesenereesenees 100.0 100.4 100.9 100.8 
Retail trade 
441 Motor vehicle and parts dealers...... 100.0 100.2 100.4 101.4 
442 Furniture and home furnishings stores... 100.0 99.9 99.9 100.2 
443 Electronics and appliance stores.......... 100.0 105.1 102.7 103.4 
446 Health and personal care stores........ 100.0 99.9 99.2 99.1 
447 Gasoline stations (June 2001=100).... eas 47.4 43.6 43.3 §5.1 
454 NOTSIONC TOtBHOIS cocks cose esac cerecamacecastscssescqessnweeheasurerciuccceskeswpcanes 100.0 101.3 102.7 119.1 
Transportation and warehousina 
481 Air transportation (December 1992=100)..........sceceseseeeeeeeeeeseeeanee 164.0 163.0 163.7 162.8 
483 Water transportation............cceeeee 100.0 99.7 98.7 98.9 
491 Postal service (JUNG 1989=100).......cssesecasvsesesscnesssencscsesecnssseess 155.0 155.0 155.0 155.0 
Utilities 
221 WHR: Ssceeace ceavatscoveravees bauseany cas donewurectenvasnccesyieasuarucecaresesees 100.0 101.3 102.0 101.1 
Health care and social assistance 
6211 Office of physicians (December 1996=100)..........:ssseseseeserersaeeees 112.8 113.6 114.1 114.0 
6215| Medical and diagnostic laboratories............6.seceee 100.0 100.3 99.8 99.9 
6216 Home health care services (December 1996=100).... 118.0 119.4 119.5 119.6 
622| Hospitals (December 1992=100)...........::eeeeeeeee 137.3 139.9 139.5 139.7 
6231 PRM US UNOS PICINSeeiceretecaveccnassxecstsnecaestesbnessuavessssvasmnexisate 100.0 101.0 101.5 101.8 
62321 Residential mental retardation facilities..............cccccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 100.0 99.8 99.9 99.9 
Other services industries 
§11 Publishing industries, except Internet ...........cceeeeeeeesseeeeeeeeeeceueenes 100.0 100.7 101.1 101.2 
515 Broadcasting, except Internet 100.0 98.0 98.4 100.0 
517 TEHACOM NCA O TIS cr tess apnansdastvavivavcaxta baat nanaiasucab shea cormucanteakes 100.0 100.5 100.0 99.8 
5182] Data processing and related ServiCes.........cccccsceseeeseseeeeneeeeeeeeees 100.0 99.8 100.2 100.1 
523 | — Security. commodity contracts. and like activitV.......c.cccecee0e 100.0 101.8 101.7 101.5 
53112| Lessors or nonresidental buildings (except miniwarehouse) 100.0 100.9 99.4 99.0 
5312| Offices of real estate agents and brOkers...........ccceeeceeeeeeeeeeees 100.0 100.0 100.2 100.3 
5313 Real estate Support ACtHVITES...ccssccosenucvvnccconencseserescaesecesans 100.0 100.3 100.2 101.1 
5321 Automotive equipment rental and leasing (June 2001=100).... 109.4 107.7 110.5 106.7 
5411 Legal services (December 1996=100)..........ccseceeceeeeeeeeees 126.7 127.2 132.1 131.8 
541211} Offices of certified public ACCOUNtANTS.......cccccsceceeeseeeesensteeeeeeeees 100.0 101.5 101.3 101.1 
5413 Architectural, engineering, and related services 
(DSRemBer 1886at OD) ici vice in cerenkascnprcnecanaceakerutemecteeens 125.4 126.2 126.6 126.7 
54181 Advertising AGENCIES...........cccceceeeccuseceseceeeeene 100.0 100.0 99.5 99.8 
5613} Employment services (December 1996=100).. 111.9 111.8 112.0 112.5 
56151 SPE UONAGIOL AOS ccs vens ndenaddvensdeceartaccdueirenstar® 100.0 99.9 100.7 100.5 
GGT 2 |e sl ETOr ea SON VIGO 5s con ccasvesuodaancaavaanasRincmuncanner keeaoubermenereesenaeees 100.0 100.1 100.4 100.6 
5621} Waste collection..... 100.0 400.0 100.8 100.8 


Accommodation (December 1996=100)... 


120.5 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System 


(NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. 
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38. Annual data: Producer Price indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
Finished goods | 
124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 138.9 143.3 
125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 140.1 146.0 
78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 88.8 102.0 
135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 150.2 150.5 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 129.2 129.7 127.8 133.7 
115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 119.2 124.3 123.3 134.4 
84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 101.7 104.1 95.9 111.9 
123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 136.6 136.4 135.8 138.5 
102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 111.1 96.8 98.2 120.6 121.3 108.1 135.3 
; 108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.7 100.2 106.2 99.5 113.5 
ENnolOVitmrccrerteecrecnt sr ccieetessar stance caac eras vec sreceeaee 76.7 UP 69.4 85.0 87.3 68.6 78.5 122.1 122.8 102.0 147.5 
COMI: eertonsensveetertuancvavscesrecarsene detent carr enear encore et es 116.8 


39. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100] 
SITC 2003 2004 
Industry Re 
Rev. 3 Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
ON Foodiand live animal... ......05..0...cssscctesssccnsconsesssncsuen 105.9} 105.5] 108.0] 107.5] 107.1 107.6} 112.1 W227 115.25) A166: |) Wd Oh WOse teeteles 
01 Meat and meat preparations.........cccceeseeteeeseecseseeeesens 96.4 97.9") 107.5 |’ -102:9| | -104:6'| 108.9)| 1172] 123.5)" 125:67)" "123:0) | 9922:8")) "125.1 126.5 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations............cseeseesseeeeeeeeeeee 122.2 120.0 124.2 118.5 115.4 115.7 124.2 119.4 125.6 130.8 131.7 135.1 139.4 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 95.1 96.0 96.9 99.6} 101.2 99.7} 101.4} 103.2} 102.8} 103.2} 103.0} 108.1 109.9 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels..........cseccsesesere | 102.3] 103.6] 104.5] 103.9} 103.9] 102.3] 106.2] 111.2] 116.3] 116.9] 120.4] 1225] 128.7 
22| Oilseeds and OleaQiNOUS frUitS.......... eee eeeeeeserseeenees 116.6} 1189] 127.4] 122.7] 1248) 109.2; 121.1 136.7} 150.9] 152.5] 157.2] 160.9] 181.6 
24} Cork and wood alP MOI 91.3 91.0 90.4 90.6 90.9 91.6 92.0 92.5 93.7 94.4 95.3 96.0 
25)Wee UIP ANG WASTE! DADO: <-.cercnc-ceccseasu<erecvickovcosaeonsceaveas=vovee 88.9 90.4 89.9 90.1 85.5 85.3 88.8 90.8 91.9 91.7 91.7 92.5 94.2 
26| Textile fibers and their waste 105.0 106.0 104.2 | 103.2 106.2 107.0| 109.6 121.4] 128.5} 121.2] 123.7 122.2 122.9 
28 105.8} 107.8} 105.8} 109.0) 1123] 117.8] 119.9] 121.1 129.6 | 136.6] 148.9] 156.3] 167.2 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 130.1 107.5} 102.5} 107.6] 109.8) 114.9} 108.7] 108.2] 106.3) 110.7] 119.3] 118.9] 123.5 
32} Coal, coke, And briquettes.............scssensssseosersecorarssentered 113.9} 117.9} 112.2] 112.1 TA23) WAZ 194-69] 9 111-65}, 117-6) 112-9 - - - 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 130.2 | 102.8 96.4} 102.7 | 105.9} 113.0 104.2 | 104.1 101.2} 106.2) 116.3} 114.1 120.7 
5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ... 100.6 101.4 100.9 100.8 99.6 100.0 100.3 100.7 100.9 101.4 102.9 104.1 105.0 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products...... 104.1 103.9} 103.9} 104.8] 105.8) 1055} 105.4} 105.9] 106.5] 105.8) 105.5} 105.4] 105.5 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 96.2 95.3 95.2 97.3 97.5 97.6 98.2 98.9 99.4) 100.1 101.1 101.5} 101.6 
57) Plastics in primary forms ............:s:sesceseseees 99.5} 100.5 97.6 96.6 95.1 94.8 95.4 95.5 95.8 96.5 98.3} 101.2} 101.8 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms...... a 97.2 98.4 98.5 98.8 98.4 98.4 98.2 98.3 97.1 97.2 96.9 97.4 99.0 
59| Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. .......:0-:-esseeeeee 100.7 | 101.5} 100.9} 101.6] 102.0} 101.9} 101.9} 102.4) 102.5] 1026] 105.9] 1063} 106.3 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 99.4 99.8 99.7} 100.0 99.9] 100.0) 100.2} 100.3} 100.7} 100.8} 101.6] 102.9] 103.9 
62| Rubber manufactures. 1.0.5. ..........cceccscecsescesseeeeceeeeeeee 108.4 | 108.6; 108.5] 110.1 110.1 109.5} 109.2} 109.2; 109.5} 109.9] 110.3) 110.9} 111.1 
64 Paper. paperboard. and articles of paper. pulp. 
ANGI DADSIDO ANG c:vascccenxesdes aioe tesneckontesbspceserencansrun=y 96.7 96.9 97.3 98.3 98.5 98.3 98.3 97.4 97.9 97.6 97.5 97.4 97.6 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 100.2 100.3 100.3 100.4 | 100.4; 100.2 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.8 99.7 99.5 99.7 
DB ee INOMMIOITOUS IT ORGS. ccncn once senceee-verancovesast sx casseenae 84.3 82.0 79.4 80.3 79.8 80.9 81.6 81.9 83.4 84.5 85.9 90.9 94.3 
7| Machinery and transport equipment...............0+ 98.5 98.5 98.5 97.8 98.0 97.9 97.9 97.7 97.7 97.8 97.9 98.1 98.3 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment.. .| 106.9} 107.1 107.1 107.2 | 107.4} 107.4] 107.5; 107.9} 108.5]; 108.7]; 109.3) 109.4] 109.4 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 102.2 102.5 102.4 102.6 103.2 103.2 103.1 103.1 103.3 103.4 103.9 104.0 104.1 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
PIA MACHING: PANS: cecereece sce eyessteasserosecsazasecsaxacesanedancs 102.1 102.2} 102.2] 1024] 1025; 102.5) 1026] 1026] 1028)| 1028} 103.3} 103.3] 103.6 
75| Computer equipment and office machines............-.-..- -| 88.6 88.8 88.9 88.1 88.2 88.0 87.8 87.9 88.0 88.6 87.8 88.6 89.2 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment............cseesc 95.0 94.2 94.1 93.8 93.4 93.4 93.3 92.8 92.2 92.0 92.5 92.5 92.5 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment..... 92.2 92.1 92.0 89.7 89.8 89.8 89.4 88.6 88.2 88.1 88.0 88.3 88.6 
TO\ OAD VONNAGS a sesserancsiepsec nesta cssncennesasesincecvstasacteannentarsen 100.9 | 101.1 101.0} 101.1 101.3] 101.3} 101.4} 101.5] 101.6] 101.5} 101.7] 101.8] 101.8 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling | 
INStruMENtS ANG APPA|FAatUS.........2....eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees |} 101.5] 101.6] 101.9} 102.2} 1024] 1023); 1022{ 102.1 102.3} 102.3} 102.2] 102.3] 102.3 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


40. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[2000 = 100) 
SITC 2003 
Indust lie 
Rev. 3 | vo Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
— =} =f +— 


101.2) 101.6 99.8 99.4 | 100.2 99.5} 100.0} 100.3 
108.5] 108.8] 110.3] 102.9} 1066} 108.2] 1128} 115.2 


0| Food and live animals 
01 Meat and meat preparations 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates............... 


recerroceec||) ges 84.3 83.4 81.3 83.5 82.3 82.2 79.8 79.3 79.2 78.3 79.9 84.0 


05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry ae 110.7} 108.5] 103.9] 108.9] 106.9] 105.5| 105.0} 1064] 1089} 109.4} 1125] 115.4) 111.4 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 

thOkO Of. eaascantgevens cen caveceamsw sf acrautec savpavedcovecencecss 100.2 | 100.5 99.1 94.8 95.3 96.6 98.6 95.5 93.1 96.0 | 100.1 101.9} 101.6 

1| Beverages And toDacco........ccccccseesecsesseseeseeteeseererens 104.0} 104.5} 104.6} 103.9} 104.1 104.0} 104.0} 104.3} 1044] 1044] 1048] 105.1] 105.2 

HII NBOVOFAGOS scan tee evectavecateverarv sates nsclercrasadicceceseectoararrerd 103.0} 103.6} 103.8] 103.7] 104.0] 103.9] 103.9} 104.2] 104.2) 104.3} 105.0} 105.3] 105.3 


98.5 98.4 98.8 99.5] 100.7} 100.5} 106.1 104.2} 104.5} 107.9] 110.0) 1146] 121.2 
95.0 93.4 94.0 94.4} 100.1 99.3} 113.0} 106.2) 103.2) 108.0} 108.9] 115.7] 123.4 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels 
24| Cork and wood 


DEil Pudi ANd WAS DADE, oacclsutfrscianciecetaararomenvant “| g65| 926] 953! 953] 936] 919] 904| 908! 919] 928] 933] 919] 955 
28| — Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 999! 995| 993] 99.7) 1003| 1029| 103.7| 1043| 1087| 1153] 1269] 1395| 1555 
29] Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. ...........--| 102.6} 102.3} 103.5] 104.9 99.4 96.8 95.7 95.1 94.8 99.6 98.9 99.5 99.7 


3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products. .| 126.0] 101.6 96.0] 101.7] 106.0} 106.5} 101.5} 101.3} 103.3) 1082) 117.3] 117.0] 121.8 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 118.1 98.6 92.6 97.6] 103.4] 105.6 99.4} 100.1 102.3} 106.9} 114.1 114.2] 120.8 
34} Gas, natural and ManufactUred.........eeeeseceseerseeeseeeeseeed 185.9) 120.5] 119.0] 130.1] 1215] 1088] 1144] 1062] 1066] 1139] 138.0] 1340] 125.5 


5} Chemicals and related products, n.e-s. ... 
52 Inorganic Chemicals... 
53 Dying, tanning, and coloring materials... 


101.1] 100.4 99.0} 100.1} 100.0 99.2 99.2} 100.2} 100.8) 101.1 103.2} 103.9] 104.3 
110.8 107.5 105.8 106.4 105.4 106.0 105.4 108.8 111.9 114.0 119.0 120.4 120.3 

97.6 97.8 98.0 98.0 98.0 98.3 97.7 98.1 99.0 99.6 99.9 99.9 99.9 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 101.3 101.5 101.2 102.5 103.1 102.5 101.9 102.3 103.4 103.4 107.1 107.7 107.8 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. | 98.4 99.2 98.9 99.4 99.0 91.8 91.6 91.2 91.6 91.6 92.7 93.3 93.6 
57} Plastics in primary fOrtMS issn. cscnecenserecnecoasesvesee | 99.3 99.5} 101.7 | 106.1 104.3 | 103.1 102.7} 105.6} 105.6} 105.5] 104.7 105.5 | 107.1 


58] Plastics in nonprimary forms... -| 100.4} 100.6; 100.8) 100.8; 101.3 101.4 | 101.4] 101.7| 101.7} 101.8} 102.1 102.4} 102.8 
59| Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. .........::::0:eee 97.6 96.7 93.2 92.3 93.3 91.9 91.8 92.3 93.1 93.3 94.3 95.1 96.3 

6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 94.1 94.1 93.7 94.4 94.9 95.4 95.7 96.5 97.4 97.8 98.8 | 101.1 103.2 
62 Rubber manufactures, 0.6.8. ......csseessseeceecseeeeeeseereneaeeces 99.0 99.2 99.1 99.2 98.6 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.8 99.0 99.2 99.5 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 


and paperboard cece vcseccacs re cstsevce. croscesvsevemaeeiesd 93.0 93.6 93.2 93.5 93.2 94.9 94.5 94.7 94.2 93.7 94.1 94.5 94.4 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. : 97.6 97.6 97.5 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.8 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.3 98.6 98.6 
68) Nonferrous metals...........:ceeee 80.0 78.5 75.8 78.1 78.0 79.1 80.7 82.0 85.1 87.7 92.3 97.0 103.0 
69} Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. ... 97.9 97.5 97.6 98.3 98.2 98.4 98.5 98.7 99.1 99.5 99.3 99.6 | 100.2 


7| Machinery and transport equipment. 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries... 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

ANGI MACHING DAMS i cess cacanctecevanviaerciarddiatatras 99.8) 100.0} 100.0] 100.8; 100.8] 100.4| 1002; 100.4; 100.9] 1012] 101.8] 102.5] 103.2 


75| Computer equipment and office machines 82.7 82.8 82.1 81.8 80.6 80.6 80.5 78.6 78.5 78.2 78.0 78.0 27 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 


95.8 95.8 95.7 95.8 95.7 95.6 95.5 95.3 95.4 95.3 95.4 95.5 95.5 
100.7} 100.6] 100.6} 101.4) 1026) 102.5] 102.2} 1024] 1033] 103.6] 104.9] 106.4] 106.7 


reproducing apparatus and equipment................00e44 90.0 89.5 89.4 89.3 88.7 88.8 88.6 87.7 87.5 86.7 86.5' 85.5 85.3 
To Electrical machinery and equipment.. | 95.5 95.2 95.4 96.1 96.0 96.0 95.9 96.0 95.3 95.3 95.5 95.4 
TB “ROBDVONICIOS: jcecceccreczessersececendevorarconsekcbtnanscessongenciekisvacses 100.6 | 100.7} 100.7) 100.7] 100.7} 100.6) 101.3] 101.4] 101.6] 101.9] 101.9] 102.0 
G5!) GROOWOAI x coset oe oRerenl| G08 99.6 99.7} 100.0 99.9 99.8 99.9} 100.0} 100.1 100.1 100.5 | 100.4} 100.4 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
alo ffeye (let Be eyecare 
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41. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100) 
a 
2003 2004 
Category Sal 
Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar 
je 1 al 
ALL COMMODITIES Hy, cccssccecsscesssesaseseccosacsosecroresortress 99.7 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.8 | 100.0] 100.5} 100.8} 101.5] 102.2} 103.1 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..............-ssessssssseees 108.2; 1085} 111.8} 111.3} 1108] 109.4] 1153] 117.2] 121.4] 122.4] 123.2] 126.0] 130.5 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages Rocerectascens 108.1 108.6 | 112.1 111.2] 111.0] 1095] 1163) 1184] 1228] 123.8] 124.7] 127.6] 132.5 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 110.0 108.0 110.2 113.1 109.3 109.5 | 106.5 105.6 107.5 108.5 | 108.9) 110.1} 110.8 
Industrial supplies and materials.................::cccc0004 100.6 | 100.1 99.4} 100.1 99.6 100.0 100.2 101.0 101.7 102.5 | 105.0) 106.5 | 108.2 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 104.8 | 104.6] 103.5] 1044] 104.7] 105.5] 107.3] 113.3] 119.0] 117.5] 1185] 1163] 116.5 
Fuels and lubricants... Coeceeo areeeases tes TOOL: 96.3 94.5 97.0 97.0} 100.4 97.6 97.5 96.4 99.0 | 105.2} 105.7} 109.1 


Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials... 


Selected building materials............csseeseseseseesesee ed 96.4 96.6 96.5 96.3 97.5 98.0 98.4 98.8 99.1 99.5 98.6 | 100.5} 101.7 
Capital GOOdS sec craseasscasectencatvesssscermcesss sieesecre st 98.3 98.3 98.3 97.6 97.7 97.7 97.5 97.3 97.3 97.5 97.5 97.8 98.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 101.6) 101.5) 101.6) 101.6] 101.8} 101.6} 101.7] 101.7] 101.7] 101.7] 102.1] 102.2] 102.4 
Nonelectrical MaChinery.........ccecceseseseeeseeeeseseesenes 95.6 95.6 95.5 94.5 94.6 94.5 94.3 93.9 93.9 94.1 93.9 94.3 94.6 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................] 101.5} 101.6] 101.5] 101.6] 101.8) 101.8) 101.8] 101.9] 101.9} 101.8] 101.9] 102.0} 102.0 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................. 99.4 99.3 99.4 99.6 99.6 99.4 99.4 99.8} 100.0 99.9 99.9 99.9 99.9 
Nondurables, manufactured. .........ssscsssesseseseereeesees 1 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.5 99.0 99.4 99.2 99.4 99.4 99.4 
Durables, manufactured.............:.sceceeeeeeeeeseeeaeee 99.7 99.8 99.9) 100.1] 100.2 99.9) 100.1 100.3 | 100.3} 100.3} 100.1} 100.0 | 100.1 
Agricultural COMMOGItIeS..............sssceecrerrerrssseseeee 107.5) 107.9) 110.6) 110.0} 109.9} 1088] 114.7] 117.5] 122.2] 122.7] 123.6] 125.6] 129.7 
Nonagricultural commodities. .............ceceseeeeeeeneeee 99.1 99.0 98.8 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.8 99.1 99.8 | 100.4} 101.0 
a 


42. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100] 
2003 2004 
Category p= =i 
Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
+— T +— 

ALL COMMODITIES. .............cccsssccssssetesscststseensssseseess 99.1 96.0 95.3 96.2 96.7 96.7 96.2 96.3 96.8 97.5 99.0 99.4 100.3 
Foods, feeds, and DeverageS..............sseeeeeeeseeeeed 102.6 102.5 101.3 100.7 101.5 101.3 101.8 101.9 | 102.4 103.2 103.7 105.0 105.8 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................| 109.6 | 108.9 | 107.5} 107.1 107.7 | 107.6} 1083) 109.0} 109.7) 110.9 112.0 113.1 112.4 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products Pee 86.9 88.4 87.7 86.6 88.0 87.4 87.6 86.3 86.0 86.0 85.2 87.0 90.9 
Industrial supplies and materials...............0000-4 109.7 97.6 95.3 98.2 | 100.2} 100.5 98.9 99.5} 100.7] 103.6 108.6 109.7 113.3 
Fuels and lubricants... beavers pedicestosticeeee lie EO 99.3 94.9 100.3 103.9 104.2 99.4 100.1 102.0 107.2 116.6 116.3 121.1 
Petroleum and petroleum products... ap weureancarsccss 118.6 96.3 91.5 96.4} 101.4] 103.2 97.2 98.8} 100.9] 106.0 113.8 113.9 120.8 
Paper and paper base StOCKS..........:.s:ssssssseeseeeeers 91.0 93.5 94.1 94.1 93.6 94.7 94.0 94.0 93.9 93.9 94.0 94.2 94.9 

Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materialS........:c:scccccescsessceeees eres 104.2} 103.5] 1025] 103.0} 1029] 102.3} 102.5] 103.4} 1042| 104.4 104.9 105.2 106.0 


Selected building materials 96.3 95.4 96.2 96.7} 101.8] 102.7) 110.3} 109.5} 108.1 108.0 106.6 113.6 118.8 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..! 92.8 91.7 89.9 92.2 92.2 92.9 93.4 94.4 96.4 99.2 104.7 109.6 115.6 


Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............. 97.9 97.1 97.3 98.2 97.9 97.3 97.5 97.7 98.1 98.2 98.5 99.2 99.6 
(CSD OOUS secrecy cere eeceenes eatrctsees nonesecsnenenee 93.7 93.8 93.6 93.8 93.8 93.6 93.5 93.0 93.3 92.9 93.1 93.1 93.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 95.5 95.6 96.1 96.6 96.8 96.6 95.8 96.2 96.5 96.8 97.4 98.4 98.6 
Nonelectrical MACHINETY.............cssceseeseseereeseeeeeees | 92.5 92.5 92.2 92.3 92.3 92.1 92.1 91.4 91.6 91.1 91.2 91.1 91.1 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 100.5} 100.5; 1006) 100.6} 100.6] 1006); 100.5) 101.2} 101.2] 101.4 101.6 101.7 101.8 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................+4 97.9 97.9 97.9 98.1 98.1 97.9 97.9 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.7 98.7 98.7 


Nondurables, manufactured..............+..+: | 99.7 99.9 99.8 99.8 99.9 99.8 99.7 99.8} 100.0} 100.1 101.2 101.3 101.3 

Durables, manufactured............. 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.5 96.3 96.2 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.2 96.3 96.2 96.3 

Nonmanufactured consumer goOdS...........000000+-| 95.7 95.6 95.6 95.2 95.7 95.6 95.7 95.8 95.8 96.2 95.9 96.2 96.3 
ate 


43. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[2000 = 100] 
Cat 2001 2002 2003 | 2004 
atego 
acon Dec. Mar. Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. 
AMACONGIT (INDOUNG) i. sv0cecc-cess-sescssersesssssesescressssvacuviertsa 95.2 93.9 109.4 112.5 112.9 - 
Air freight (outbound) 97.9 95.9 95.4 95.5 94.7 - 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers).........cssssseeeeeeeennne 103.5 103.3 119.3 119.7 118.2 - 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). th 100.8 99.4 118.5 107.2 slay 123.2 124.9 116.4 ~ 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUN)..........-cesecsseeeeseseeneetetnes 93.5 93.3 94.0 116.1 116.2 - 
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44. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 2000 2001 2002 2003 
IV | NW lil IV | I Hl IV J ll iT IV 
Business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS.........sesccscsseseeeeessseseeseees 116.9/ 116.8] 117.7] 118.2] 120.4] 122.8] 123.3) 124.7] 125.4| 126.4] 1286] 131.3] 132.0 
Compensation) per NOU ire.c-cseveceocecerescsexsccesseretter=-7 136.3; 138.2} 139.1 140.1 141.5] 121.8] 1426] 143.1 143.8 | 145.5] 147.4| 148.4] 149.0 
Real compensation per NOUr...........-csssssneseeneeeaeeeees 112.0 112.5] 1124) 112.9} 114.2 114.1 113.7 113.5 | 113.5 113.8 | 115.1 115.2 115.5 
Unit labor costs weal 116.55) 11820) 118.2) 448:6)) 117.6) 195.6) 495.7) tt47 }Ad4e7 |e aitoal 114.6 | 113.0} 112.9 
Unit nonlabor payments: ...-cc.s.ccc.-vesesetecvavccesversichuvess 107.9 | 107.1 109.6 109.5 | 112.0 115.0 115.8 117.9 | 119.3 120.0 121.5 125.3 | 126.3 
Implicit price: deflatorecns..ccc2.<etesnsece>csPercessecescacenens> Vien ieedilaat 115.0} 115.2] 115.5] 115.3] 115.7] 115.9] 1165) 1169] 117.2] 117.6] 117-9 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour Of all PErsONS..........cccsesccesesetsesesenseeees 116.4] 1164] 117.3] 117.8] 1198] 1226] 122.8) 1242] 1249] 126.0} 127.9} 130.8} 131.6 
Compensation perhoulicv..-.cccsescscs-ecseesctscromvesereones 135.6 | 137.5) 138.3 139.3 | 140.7) 141.1 141.9 142.4 | 143.2 144.6 | 146.3 147.5 148.3 
Real compensation per hour. CUT TES ATI Tit253)) TSS) TIS.S ih sto 112.9 113.0 113.1 114.2 114.5 114.9 
Unit labor Costs... 165) Ad Sat 117;9\; 118.3) 117.5) 115.1 115.6} 1146] 1146) 1148) 1144] 1128] 112.7 
Unit nonlabor payments.. veel 109:5"|108:6 | 179.2 | 111.0) 1984} 1169} 117-6) 119.9) 1213) i222) i235 408 i274 127.7 
Implicitiprice de flatotin.cscsccccsecccoccccstecnavscrnereassseenees W139). 114.6%» 115.5.) 15:6) 9160} 415:8)) 116.3) Mt6.6 (aie. 197-5: |) C477) AAS 118.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all emMployees...........ccsseeeseseeceseseeens 121.3} 121.8] 121.9) 122.7} 125.0) 126.4] 1283] 129.8| 131.4] 1322) 1365.3} 138.1 - 
Compensation’ per hourct.cccscssssenexxersecvenosstebacscuaara4 134.1 135.0} 136.2} 137.7) 139.0} 138.1 139.6 | 140.6} 1420) 143.3) 145.3) 146.6 - 
Real compensation per hour. oaks» WkOue 109.9 110.1 111.0 412;1 111.1 111.3 111.6 112.1 112.1 113.5 113.8 - 
Total UnitiCOStS xc-svecstmwescrace -| 109.7] 110.5] 111.3) 112.0} 111.3] 111.0} 109.6} 109.2} 109.0} 109.0} 107.6] 106.6 - 

Unit labor costs...... -| 110.6] 111.3] 111.8] 112.2] 111.2] 109.3) 108.8} 108.3) 108.1 108.4 | 107.4} 106.2 - 

Unit nonlabor costs 107.1 108.2 | 109.8) 111.3) 111.4) 111.9}; 111.5] 111.6} 111.3] 110.7] 108.0 107.6 - 
Uniti profits: .2.---.0-s<c--0:5 97.6 90.9 91.2 87.2 96.4] 105.3] 112.3] 111.8] 1162) 114.0] 130.7] 143.7 - 
Unit nonlabor payments.. «| 104.6) 103.6} 1048} 104.9) 107.4) 110.1 411.7 | 111.6) 112.6) 111.6] 114.1 117.3 - 
Implicit price’ deflatoric.cccs.cs.s.avccctesutstccss.tctetecsse est 108.6} 108.7] 109.5] 109.8} 109.9} 109.5} 109.8) 109.4; 109.6! 109.5} 109.6} 109.9 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour Of all PErSONS.......ccecesseseceseteeeeseneeeees 135.4 | 135.0} 136.0] 137.3] 140.5] 1440] 1463) 1485] 1495] 151.4] 1526)| 156.4] 158.2 
Compensation per hour..........::ccccccsceccceeceeeeeeteceeees 138.6 | 137.4] 137.5] 139.7) 141.1 143.3 | 1446) 146.5/) 149.0) 151.2} 153.1 154.1 
Real compensation per hour. 112.9} 111.0} 110.8) 112.7] 113.5] 1143] 1147] 115.7] 1165] 118.0] 1188] 119.4 
Unit labor costs 
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45. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100] 
Item 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
ir aa > si T is 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOMS............cccccceeeeseneeseseees 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 102.2 105.0 107.7 111.0 112.4 
Output per unit of capital services... 103.3 99.7 96.5 98.0 98.7 100.4 99.8 100.3 99.3 98.2 96.6 92.8 
Multifactor productivity..............c:cseeeeeeseeee cs 88.8 95.5 94.5 96.7 97.1 98.2 98.4 101.2; 102.5} 103.4; 105.0} 103.9 
QUIDU terns nt tarot ccyenvalteties scecares sees corse cenecs xeon 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8} 105.2; 110.5) 115.7; 120.4) 120.2 
Inputs: 
EADONINDUR esc crcessscversiessdteeaeeees terse ene econ 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0 103.5} 106.1 109.0} 110.1 109.5 
Capltal'S@rviGess.. ccscesyctnseeecect ers ccstneres oe 57.6 83.8 85.7 87.5 89.7 92.5 96.0 104.9} 111.3} 117.9] 124.5) 129.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input. 67.0 87.5 87.4 88.7 91.1 94.6 97.3 104.0 107.9 110.9 114.7 115.7 
Capital per hour of all persons...........006+ 73.4 90.4 94.6 96.8 96.6 96.2 97.5 101.9 105.8 109.7 114.8 121.1 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PerSONS............c..seseeeeeeeeseaeeed 17.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5 102.0 104.7 107.1 110.3 111.6 
Output per unit of capital services.. " 107.6 100.4 97.0 98.2 99.0 100.4 100.0 100.0 99.0 97.6 95.9 92.0 
Multifactor: produictlvityseesc:s--0.ccuceesees see sttrorsers eevee 91.0 95.8 94.8 96.7 97.2 98.2 98.6} 101.0} 102.2} 102.9) 104.4) 103.3 
QUtpUut inte: ts wthceconsencavts 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 105.1 110.5} 1175:7) 120:2) ~~ 120.1 
Inputs: 
EAD OMIMOUE Foto cape coven ovoserencossessronunucsesenexsccetsvsescesrucescant 70.7 89.2 87.9 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8 103.6} 106.4) 109.5} 110.6} 110.1 
Capital SOrviGeSravszc.castenseccccs ast oaereees oe sriosaeeeseedl 55.4 83.2 85.1 87.0 89.4 92.2 95.8} 105.1 TTT 11S:5 25:4 I SOl5 
Combined units of labor and capital input. . 65.5 87.2 87.0 88.4 91.0 94.3 97.2 104.1 108.1 112.4] 115.2) 116.3 
Capital per hour of all perSONS............ccccseseeeeeeeeeeee eed 71.8 89.9 94.3 96.5 96.3 96.1 97.6 10129) 105:8)" 110927)|— 175102163 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PersOns.............cceeeeeeeneeeeeeeed 62.0 82.2 84.1 88.6 90.2 93.0 96.5 103.8 108.9 114.0 118.3 119.7 
Output per unit of capital services.. 97.2 97.5 93.6 95.9 96.9 99.7 100.6 101.4 101-71) 101-7) 107120 95.1 
Multifactor productivity................. 81.2 93.3 92.4 94.0 95.1 97.3 99.2} 103.1 105.7} 108.7) 11:3) 1:10:83 
IQUE DUES eiravacsacees vars cactscuesocees icas vast sa uehdespiaretederastsasess 64.3 83.2 81.5 85.5 88.3 92.9 96.9 105:6| 190:5) W147) tira 24 
Inputs: 
HOUES {Of all PETSOMS:c-.c-cecctesscccvsusvecestvecuseruscvesucavevseseess 103.7 101.1 96.9 96.5 97.8 99.9 100.4 101.7) 101.5} 100.7 99.2 99.6 
Capital services..... 66.1 85.3 87.1 89.1 91.1 93.2 96.4) 104.1 108.7} 112.8} 116.2 117.9 
ENG OY ie evevarceseas sos stevavessctcssyscsheevsessnecsbocsrsaassusseoscese 86.1 93.1 93.2 93.1 96.6 99.9} 102.3 97.5} 100.6} 102.9} 104.3 98.9 
Nonenergy materials............. 63.9 Tifa) 78.5 83.5 86.5 90.3 93.1 101.9} 107.5} 107.9} 106.9} 105.5 
Purchased business services... 65.8 84.7 84.6 92.0 92.9 96.0 100.4 103.9 103.1 105.4 106.5 97.7 
Combined units of all factor inputs... 79.2 89.1 88.3 90.9 92.8 95.5 97.7 102.4} 104.6 105.5} 105.5 101.6 
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46. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 | 2003 
af + + — —T at 
Business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS..........cssesceseescer seeeeeeeesees 48.7 66.0 79.0 94.4) 101.7 104.5} 106.5} 109.3 112.4; 115.7 118.3 124.0 129.6 
Compensation penihoutrecap.0---n restates sseeresieetnestaad 13.8 23.5 54.0 90.5! 106.0} 109.5} 113.0] 119.7} 125.4) 134.2} 139.7] 147.8 147.6 
Real compensation per hour 60.5 78.4 88.9 96.1 98.9 99.5} 100.5} 105.0) 107.8) 111.6) 113.0) 113.7 114.9 
Unitlaborcostss ici exumscaccinassccccersccrnetecssesersnercesraces|) MOA 35.6 68.4 95.9} 104.3) 104.8) 106.1 109.5} 111.6; 116.0} 118.1 115:2. Sd134 
Unitinonlabor payments;.c.n-cc--csresv ees sete aavacssuressnarnces 24.9 31.5 61.3 93.9| 108.2] 111.9] 113.9} 109.9) 109.2} 107.2) 109.5} 117.0 123.3 
lmplicitiprice dotlatotznicz.s<secacccscastesssstvev-re-cceeee ewe 27.1 34.1 65.8 95.1 105.7; 107.4 109.0} 109.7} 110.7] 112.7) 114.9} 115.8 117.4 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErsOMS..........cscceseesesereeseseeeteesees 51.6 67.7 80.3 94.4} 102.1 104.7; 106.4 109.2} 112.2) 115.3) 117.8) 123.6 129.1 
Compensation per hour......... 14.4 23.6 54.2 90.3} 106.0) 109.4) 112.8} 119.4) 124.9] 133.7} 138.9} 142.1 146.7 
Real compensation per hour = 63.0 78.8 89.2 95.9 98.9 99.4 100.3} 104.7) 107.3! 111.2) 112.4) 113.2 114.2 
Wit labor COStS: .ccavaus.caysesresaverstanscrissexsscctentecesacaestses|, | 2/60 34.9 67.5 95.6] 103.8} 104.5} 106.0} 109.3) 111.3) 116.0] 118.0) 115.0 113.6 
Unit nonlabor payments 24.3 31.1 60.4 93.6; 109.2) 112.1 114.6; 110.9) 110.8) 108.8) 111.1 119.0 125.2 
Implicit: price Geflatol os cscrvecesexrcascsenes <cvecsessseesesseee 26.6 33.5 64.9 94.9} 105.8} 107.3} 109.1 109.9} 111.1 113.3] 115.4) 1164 117.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees... 56.6 70.4 81.0 95.5 103.4 107.1 109.8 112.8 116.4 120.6} 122.7 128.9 - 
Compensation per hour.............++ 16.1 25.6 57.0 91.0 105.4; 108.4) 111.7 117.9 123.3 131.7] 137.0 140.1 - 
Real compensation per hour 70.3 85.3 93.8 96.7 98.3 98.5 99.3; 103.4| 105.9) 109.5) 110.8) 111.5 - 
Total unit costs... 26.9 35.1 68.8 95.4 101.8] 100.9} 101.2) 103.2} 104.6) 108.0) 111.2} 109.4 - 

Unit labor costs..... 28.4 36.3 70.4 95.3) 102.0) 101.2) 101.7} 104.5} 106.0) 109.2) 111.6} 108.6 - 

Unit nonlabor costs.. 23.0 31.7 64.5 97.1 101.3 99.9 99.8 99.9) 101.0} 104.8) 110.2) 111.5 - 
Unit profits... 49.5 43.7 66.5 96.7} 136.9} 149.9) 154.4) 137.5} 129.8} 109.3 91.4) 111.4 - 
Unit nonlabor payments 30.1 34.9 65.1 97.0 110.8) 113.3 114.4; 109.9 108.7 106.1 105.2 111.5 - 
{mplicit;oriGe:GOatOre., ccovescq:ccucneee.=eersenvanenscbecsem ssn 28.9 35.9 68.6 95.9} 104.9} 105.3} 105.9} 106.3; 106.9} 108.1 109.5} 109.6 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PerSOMS.........:csceseeseneeseeeeteeeeees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9 110.1 113.9 117.9 123.5 128.2 134.2 137.1 147.1 154.6 
Compensation per hour......... 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.1 107.7} 109.9 112.0 118.8} 123.8) 135.0) 138.3) 143.8 151.8 
Real compensation per NOUur............csccsseeeeeeeeeeeeeenee 65.0 79.2 91.4 95.7} 100.5 99.8 99.7; 104.2); 106.3) 112.3) 111.8) 1145 118.2 
Unnitilabor COStS iccpenccccstaesstvestssesretvcscedosneseteuedepucess eas 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.0 97.8 96.5 95.0 96.2 96.6} 100.6; 100.8 97.8 98.2 
Unit nonlabor payments 26.8 29.3 80.2} 101.1 107.6; 110.4) 110.5) 104.1 105.0; 107.0) 105.8 - - 
Implicit price deflator isd 30.2 35.0 79.9 99.5} 103.9} 105.2} 104.6) 101.1 101.8; 1046) 103.9 - - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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47. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 


[1997=100] 


21 WINING Scnuniaacacpaahwtatiacvavevecstest: emma aterncayseeras ; % 107.4 
211 Ojliand:gasiextractiOn:...sestuersmersesceseenercccanens ‘ A i i 4 116.6 
212 Mining, except Oil And QAS...............eeeceeeeceeeeeeee ; ! ; : 4 ' 109.0 
2121 Coal mining ys scrcsccwes scssbeseaeveisevseesucavedherersists ; : é : : 114.4 
2122 |} Metal ore mining <A : : H : 131.8 
2123 Nonmetallic mineral mining and quarrying........... : ! : : 3 ; 99.4 

Utilities 
2211 Power generation and Supply.............:00esceeeeeee i rf 106.4 
2212 Natural gas distriDUtion...........0:ccccceeeceeeeeeeeeeees } ; ! ; 110.2 
Manufacturing 

3111 ANIMAL (OO ecste re censscoe ast aera tances seccece cee ssreastene A : 127.2 
3112 Grain and oilseed milling a | . a Hl d I : 117.4 
3113 Sugar and confectionery products...............06006 d H H i i i 109.8 
3114 Fruit and vegetable preserving and specialty....... 4 i b : i A H 5 117.2 
3115 Dalty Productsim ctecasanmremecnscicaess senate, wwsccnce cosa i : ; i . 96.3 
3116 Animal slaughtering and processing..............00+ : : : : 102.8 
3117 Seafood product preparation and packaging.... : : : - 147.3 
3118 Bakeries and tortilla manufacturing.................05 4 x 7 F 3 106.2 
3119 Otheniood ProductSis sseantcsxcsaessctt cane ceerxectocess : : : : : 103.4 
3121 BOVClaAGCS rrsevech cones ncentesetoncee-tepestsanseensue ens : : ; A 91.8 
3122 Tobacco and tobacco products............ccceeeeeeeeee - i ; E 100.0 
3131 Fiber, yarn, and thread mills...... 5 ‘5 i i . 110.5 
3132 EADICIMMSsoecssersersnecpncchescsnapecsssneeassenenss anne est : : A . 109.1 
3133 Textile and fabric finishing mills..............:eeeeeeee : : : i | 4 H 109.7 
3141 Textile furnishings MUlSi. <0... ssKovsessoosscoessene , 4 ‘ i 106.9 
3149 Other textile product MillS..............ssscscessenssevees : ; : ; 105.0 
3151 Apparel knitting mills “6 ; 4 i . 108.2 
3152 Cut and sew apparel i i A : B E | 131.8 
3159 Accessories and other apparel............:cccsesereeee z fi i Ki 4 A 114.8 
3161 Leather and hide tanning and finishing............... : i H i 109.7 
3162 EOOW Clee crrevense-ceec snap taetere<ccceseteccs : : ; : 142.7 
3169 Other leather products..............+» ser} E ; ; : ; 114.1 
3211 Sawmills and wood preservation 4 . H dl i 109.0 
3212 Plywood and engineered wood products............ : f “| E 104.8 
3219 Other WOOd PrOdUCtSin sc .c:-sescosscstrcoesssenesssesrees : : ; ; 104.7 
3221 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills : ‘ ‘ é 117.2 
3222 Converted paper products ee ! : : 100.9 
3231 Printing and related support activities i . F i 105.7 
3241 Petroleum and coal products A Hy : i / 112.2 
3251 Basic chemicals 111.0 
3252 Resin, rubber, and artificial fibers. . <A . , g i 103.8 
3253 | Agricultural chemicals................. ae : 4 : ; : , d 91.1 
3254 Pharmaceuticals and MedICINES............0.seeeeeeee 5 , i i : J ; 97.3 
3255 Paints, coatings, and adheSives...........::sssseeeeee y § i K i h 102.1 
3256 Soap, cleaning compounds, and toiletries.......... : : : 7 F 102.6 
3259 Other chemical products and preparations......... . : f 111.3 
3261 PIGS GS PrOduCtSiccssssrsvesscncvescscrse-staie dna os : - hs X : 113.1 
3262 Rubber products..........s0eeeeeee weal e i i i ‘ i 104.1 
3271 Clay products and refractories... 24 : : d : : i 97.6 
3272 | Glass and glass PrOduCcts............:sssseeseeeeeeeeeees : : : F 105.2 
3273 | Cement and concrete products.............0secceeeeeee : : : H 97.1 
3274 Lime and gyPSUM PrOdUCtS...........ceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 5 i i fl : 5 100.1 
3279 Other nonmetallic mineral products.............:++++ 4 I : k ‘ A 96.8 
3311 Iron and steel mills and ferroalloy production..... : F : : ; : 106.7 
3312 | Steel products from purchased stee..............04 ; : ; i 97.0 
3313 Alumina and aluminum production.........:.scseeeee4 c y ; A 96.9 
3314 Other nonferrous metal production..............+2+00 R 5 | H 100.5 
3315 FOUNGNGS ners rcanuvenensecdecesacccesseocvesucssdinsssarsusee - : : : ; 109.4 
3321 Forging and stamping... Abe 121.8 
3322 | Cutlery and hand tools.......... ; : : ; 2 : 110.2 
3323 Architectural and structural metals..............:006 : i i : 100.7 
3324 Boilers, tanks, and shipping containers.. . ea | i i : i 98.2 
3325 HAI OW EN Ories sactrcccstatsssusvasstueussseaesicans <c : 5 K ; x 114.6 
3326 Spring and wire products........:...s.eeeee ie E 3 H i 110.6 

Machine shops and threaded products.............+/ ; : : H 107.4 


See note at end of table. 
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47. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 


[1997 = 100] 


See note at end of table. 
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Industry 


Coating, engraving, and heat treating metals 


Other fabricated metal products 


Agriculture, construction, and mining machinery 


Industrial machinery 


Commercial and service industry machinery 


HVAC and commercial refrigeration equipment 


Metalworking machinery 


Turbine and power transmission equipment 


Other general purpose machinery 
Computer and peripheral equipment 


Communications equipment 
Audio and video equipment 


Semiconductors and electronic components 


Electronic instruments 


Magnetic media manufacturing and reproduction 


Electric lighting equipment 
Household appliances 
Electrical equipment 


Other electrical equipment and components 


Motor vehicles 


Motor vehicle bodies and trailers 
Motor vehicle parts 

Aerospace products and parts 
Railroad rolling stock 

Ship and boat building 


Other transportation equipment 

Household and institutional furniture 

Office furniture and fixtures 

Other furniture-related products 

Medica! equipment and supplies 

Other miscellaneous manufacturing 
Wholesale trade 

Wholesale trade 

Durable goods 

Motor vehicles and parts 

Furniture and furnishings 

Lumber and construction supplies 


Commercial equipment 
Metals and minerals 
Electric goods 
Hardware and plumbing 
Machinery and supplies 


Miscellaneous durable goods 
Nondurable goods 

Paper and paper products 
Druggists' goods 

Apparel and piece goods 


Grocery and related products 
Farm product raw materials 
Chemicals 

Petroleum 

Alcoholic beverages 


Miscellaneous nondurable goods 

Business to business electronic markets 

Wholesale trade agents and brokers 
Retail trade 

Retail trade 

Motor vehicle and parts dealers 

Automobile dealers 

Other motor vehicle dealers 

Auto parts, accessories, and tire stores 


Furniture and home furnishings stores 
Furniture stores 

Home furnishings stores 

Electronics and appliance stores 


Building material and garden supply stores 


ee 2001 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
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101.5 
102.2 
104.3 

94.4 
107.8 


106.6 

99.0 
106.4 
103.1 
138.7 


102.7 
103.1 
125.3 


101.3 


105.8 
100.7 
101.2 
129.7 
101.6 


108.3 
106.4 
116.9 
113.0 
225.2 


165.5 
123.3 
233.3 
114.2 
104.0 


101.8 
117.6 
100.6 
120.6 
110.4 


98.6 
112.6 
101.0 
117.7 
120.1 


131.0 
102.6 
100.2 
100.1 
114.2 
113.1 


114.7 
121.2 
114.0 
105.5 
101.7 


104.7 
98.0 
99.5 

104.6 
94.4 


110.8 
102.0 
130.1 
109.4 
237.0 


155.2 
126.3 
231.6 
116.0 

98.6 


105.4 
122.6 
100.9 
113.7 
108.9 


99.4 
114.7 
114.8 
124.7 
119.9 


146.9 
106.1 

or. 
105.3 
119.0 
110.9 


116.6 
119.7 
114.1 
105.4 
108.6 


158.9 
101.9 
148.1 
102.6 
102.7 


116.1 
106.9 
109.0 
101.2 
102.4 


109.4 
120.1 

93.7 
108.4 
111.5 


104.2 
168.9 
114.2 


117.4 
109.1 
108.0 
112.4 
109.3 


116.5 
119.2 
113.5 
202.7 
115.7 


47 Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 


[1997=100] 


446 
447 
448 


4481 


4482 
4483 
451 
4511 
4512 


452 
4521 
4529 

453 
4531 


4532 
4533 
4539 
454 
4541 


4542 
4543 


481 
482111 
48412 

491 


5111 
5112 
51213 
5151 
5152 


5171 
5172 


52211 


532111 
$3212 


54181 


7211 
722 
7221 
7222 
7223 
7224 


8111 
81211 
81221 

8123 


Building material and supplies dealers 

Lawn and garden equipment and supplies stores 
Food and beverage stores 

Grocery stores 

Specialty food stores 


Beer, wine and liquor stores 


Health and personal care stores 
Gasoline stations 


Jewelry, luggage, and leather goods stores 
Sporting goods, hobby, book, and music stores 
Sporting goods and musical instrument stores 
Book, periodical, and music stores. 


General merchandise stores 
Department stores 

Other general merchandise stores 
Miscellaneous store retailers. 
Florists 


Office supplies, stationery and gift stores.. 
Used merchandise stores 

Other miscellaneous store retailers. 
Nonstore retailers 

Electronic shopping and mail-order houses 


Vending machine operators 
Direct selling establishments 

Transportation and warehousing 
Air transportation 
Line-haul railroads 
General freight trucking, long-distance 
U.S. Postal service 

Information 

Newspaper, book, and directory publishers 
Software publishers 
Motion picture and video exhibition.... 


| Radio and television broadcasting 


Cable and other subscription programming 


Wired telecommunications carriers 
Wireless telecommunications carriers 
Finance and insurance 
Commercial banking 
Real estate and rental 
and leasing 
Passenger car rental 
Truck, trailer and RV rental and leasing 
Professional, scientific, and technical 
services 
Advertising agencies 
Accomodation and food services 


Traveler accommodations 
Food services and drinking places.. 
Full-service restaurants 
Limited-service eating places 
Special food services 
Drinking places, alcoholic beverages 


Other services 
(except public administration) 
Automotive repair and maintenance 
Hair, nail and skin care services 
Funeral homes and funeral services 
Drycleaning and laundry services. 
Photofinishing 


115.2 
119.7 
107.7 
107.5 
110.8 


110.4 


112.4 
110.0 
123.7 


125.3 


115.8 
124.1 
124.4 
131.4 
110.8 


124.3 
104.1 
162.6 
107.7 
121.1 


136.1 
103.6 

84.4 
161.8 
177.5 


115.0 
105.5 


91.9 
123.1 
103.3 
106.1 


107.6 
109.4 
104.6 
98.2 
91.7 


124.3 
171.6 


102.3 


113.4 
102.9 


118.1 


103.2 
104.9 
101.1 
109.2 
108.4 

98.1 


109.3 
107.9 

93.7 
120.7 
113.6 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS-based data by 
industry are not comparable to the Sic-based data. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


International Comparison 


48. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2002 2003 

ey 2002 | 2003 | | | " rT ve mT rT IV 

United States........ 5.8 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.7 5.9 5.8 6.1 6.1 5.9 
Ganadase ce 7.0 6.9 iA 6.9 7.0 6.9 6.7 6.9 7.2 6.8 
Australia... 6.4 6.1 6.7 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.1 5.8 
Javan’. 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.2 5.1 
Rencoue ie 8.7 9.2 8.5 8.6 8.8 8.9 9.0 9.2 9.3 9.3 
Germany............0 8.6 9.3 8.3 8.5 8.7 8.9 9.2 9.4 9.4 9.3 
[tala See 9.1 8.8 9.2 9.2 9.1 9.0 9.0 8.8 8.7 8.6 
Sweden’ ..cccccccseece- 54 6.3 5.2 5.0 54 5.2 5.7 6.0 6.3 6.8 
United Kingdom... 5.2 5.0 51 5.2 5.2 51 54 5.0 5.0 4.9 


"Preliminary data for 2003. 
? Preliminary data for 2003. Quarterly rates are for the first 
month of the quarter. 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 
published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise 
indicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 
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figures. See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in 


series. For further qualifications and historical data, see 

Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959- 

2002 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Feb. 11, 2004), on the Internet at 
hitp://www.bis.gov/fls/home.htm 

Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 

also on this site. 


49. Annual data: employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and count 1992 
Civilian labor force 
Wind: States :ar.. spate eens acc aesn esc. -f 128,105 
Ganadas. vsicisesess a 14,177 
Australia..............4. 8,557 
MADAM aaeseecrscea cuca 65,040 
Elancerrrecseesss-scr- 24,440 
Germanys =. 20s... 39,010 
Wc cecteteeesevercsuereaswusvoccceseacan 22,910 
Netherlands. +. .cc3cecsvesace.cesctves 6,920 
SWOCON . etisrscsescussvvesncreed aes 4,520 
United Kingdom 28,336 
Participation rate’ 

66.4 

65.9 

63.9 

63.4 

55.6 

58.2 

47.5 

$7.5 

65.7 

63.1 
United States: c. 2: 0c secssacsssvacesivivs cdsevsvecosecessteseney 118,492 
Canadarcastinrscsscemcccnrscseevtcsenecr- race Niveseccesverers 12,672 
AUSWANA Tet ct een ocoovsaecdeseseotcesterrcecser cunesecasepavestees 7,660 
WADA cris lsneersscoccessecevensecatcuscaeessceaaeces ss cit duaseess 63,620 
EIANCG aeencasstareatar snc sarsvonsunen crt ccreteats scene scre=seatas 22,000 
GOK MAN oo vars os eneot-cicse cs seeebolvvecsassges retest viveaeeess 36,390 
HAW mrosansseadeaee ccna tanensce«saccaanetacsrccdlccnessccuerepeness 21,230 
Nether anGSsr....c;cvsssruccbecssesesevssensstucvescscvcotversts 6,550 
SWOCEN sis rtessccanancsvsesvedcsovaccceusssiesgeenssescesaneres ede 4,265 
WTOC IKINGOOM se caresdecaps eotres eqncesacsetvacsancsscespusees 25,570 

Employment-population ratio” 
UIMILSC StalOSscrucvancsvecassestscscras cocivass wsvsesene decrees 61.5 
ASAI seunanuaencisevess «ede es ca cecbanciasses's dua staanstieceesmienne’ 58.9 
PRISM PING. aos ctrdecceccreraieye dovaddvancdesteverrteten«vasenwordcs §7.2 
ADAM amram wateer sean deineclv se. shysssarensi as teviesoaneastesesk 62.0 
EVAN CO cc decestnmterate ca csetsncadupeccenaus secatactscncsonsece rane 50.1 
AGIAN sessereee nace cosas terse teravacseons< cp sassenstsonve spaces 54.2 
WA eecos eres cents atensds<acscncarecsosasassis rust sevatocovaanacees 44.0 
INOIROM ANS rrssecccuscceechveracenaceveccstsenccterscsssceesess 54.5 
SSWECON ete cetie cancttesortesovatterrrceracsardsteadsssssaseensos 62.0 
ROG IINGOOM seccced cars sacbansssev sens one sanavauccsaasces 57.0 
Unemployed 
DA SUNOS sav urtienvsncpoctvecussuvenvunvcneac¥ectettexsexd 9,613 
(CEN EO be rcs nee BOL CRB Rae CECB CEE AO BL CLRY SoC DOCOCEDRCTICELFION 1,505 
PAUISTr All Aimudcwaeexodevcs svacsesssvonsacnossecestsccwseccneresctase 897 
WADA venewersnssentcctsepscssraveiacasaticzsicsisnssanc can csexaaws 1,420 
FLANGE sec dreete teres tenance: -cosshcateermevtenstoesbevacoeceesces 2,430 
MGOTIMIANY are ooecee ee seein cnc basuseanvacscsaneerreerecauvereacte 2,620 
RA Vieentmisecteccat racecar cavenccetereseeesseenacssscrcseratsst: 1,680 
RIGtOn aOsrereareesoaesscescst scare countdscstachasnscarasetaca 370 
SSMOCON ids waneseaasoavunsreceevsrsa¥sassasevslkcdsasovevanwansnas 255 
BUHOGIIKINGOOM vemesssssesessared-teedoacsussncsenceessxennsees 2,762 
Unemployment rate 

MIMO StdOSseesceoncscertvedercsssarccrscucvcarvescsvessseovsed FD 
Wana Caner eee sneae: tetacenuiiescncacneasthveeraranssces «peers 10.6 
DRS thallcacwe seateneatsnddssescasecnsarcinevsvacesccesntceverevasss 10.5 
BINTSCAN  sasatoaa castes east. sods caneetsvandevedasGenaswasdeceuad dass, 2.2 
IN ce the gps he cig Piramal dy dauivuscouwe wv aeewuvad au dveauanens 9.9 
PTA) ae eeteeacssceacaresstevstsvdadoasdsc) fvetsesesuedsonsce 6.7 
Weta: dnate wetcassrdiaptevosdooseneletatess ede cdedasddsvecsesavs 7.3 
INN TMOG caccccacanardvisdaney eaedivessesncidesestesdvunspesases 5.3 
PAM EONadatenemsasvatedauegetdes os lun cesndiasavanasesdaceseve san: 5.6 
UNIS KINQGOM 000. cacessoasseentvevcesccassecassserasssesee 9.7 


' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
2 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. 


1993 


129,200 
14,308 
8,613 
65,470 
24,480 
39,100 
22,570 
7,010 
4,444 
28,168 


66.3 
65.5 
63.5 
63.3 
55.4 
57.7 
47.9 
57.9 
64.5 
62.7 


120,259 
12,770 
7,699 
63,810 
21,710 
35,990 
20,270 
6,570 
4,028 
25,242 


61.7 
58.5 
56.8 
61.7 
49.1 
53.2 
43.0 
$4.2 
58.5 
56.2 


8,940 
1,539 

914 
1,660 
2,770 
3,110 
2,300 

440 

416 
2,918 


6.9 
10.8 
10.6 

2.5 
11.3 

8.0 
10.2 

6.3 

9.4 
10.4 


1994 


131,056 
14,400 
8,771 
65,780 
24,670 
39,070 
22,450 
7,150 
4,418 
28,147 


66.6 
65.2 
63.9 
63.1 
55.5 
57.4 
47.3 
58.6 
63.7 
62.6 


123,060 
13,027 
7,942 
63,860 
21,750 
35,760 
19,940 
6,660 
3,992 
25,424 


62.5 
59.0 
57.8 
61.3 
49.0 
52.6 
42.0 
54.6 
57.6 
56.5 


7,996 
1,373 

829 
1,920 
2,920 
3,320 
2,510 

490 

426 
2,719 


6.1 
9.5 
9.4 
2.9 
11.8 
8.5 
11.2 
6.9 
9.6 
9.7 


1995 


132,304 
14,517 
8,995 
65,990 
24,750 
38,980 
22,460 
7,210 
-4,460 
28,151 


66.6 
64.9 
64.6 
62.9 
55.4 
$7.1 
47.1 
58.8 
64.1 
62.4 


124,900 
13,271 
8,256 
63,890 
21,950 
35,780 
19,820 
6,730 
4,056 
25,709 


62.9 
59.4 
59.2 
60.9 
49.1 
52.4 
41.5 
54.9 
58.3 
57.0 


7,404 
1,246 

739 
2,100 
2,800 
3,200 
2,640 

480 

404 
2,442 


5.6 
8.6 
8.2 
3.2 
11.3 
8.2 
11.8 
6.7 
9.1 
8.7 


1996 


133,943 
14,669 
9,115 
66,450 
25,010 
39,140 
22,570 
7,300 
4,459 
28,253 


66.8 
64.7 
64.6 
63.0 
55.6 
57.1 
47.1 
$9.2 
64.0 
62.4 


126,708 
13,380 
8,364 
64,200 
22,040 
35,640 
19,920 
6,860 
4,019 
25,953 


63.2 
$9.1 
59.3 
60.9 
49.0 
52.0 
41.6 
55.7 
57.7 
$7.3 


7,236 
1,289 

751 
2,250 
2,970 
3,510 
2,650 

440 

440 
2,300 


5.4 
8.8 
8.2 
3.4 
11.9 
9.0 
11.7 
6.0 
9.9 
8.1 


1997 


136,297 
14,958 
9,204 
67,200 
25,130 
39,420 
22,680 
7,940 
4,418 
28,413 


67.1 
65.0 
64.3 
63.2 
55.5 
57.3 
47.2 
60.8 
63.3 
62.6 


129,558 
13,705 
8,444 
64,900 
22,170 
35,510 
19,990 
7,160 
3,973 
26,426 


63.8 
59.7 
59.0 
61.0} 
49.0 
51.6 
41.6 
57.8 
56.9 
58.2 


6,739 
1,252 

760 
2,300 
2,960 
3,910 
2,690 

370 

445 
1,986 


4.9 
8.4 
8.3 
3.4 
11.8 
9.9 
11.9 
4.9 
10.1 
7.0 


1998 


137,673 
15,237 
9,339 
67,240 
25,450 
39,750 
22,960 
7,620 
4,402 
28,469 


67.1 
65.4 
64.3 
62.8 
55.9 
57.7 
47.6 
61.1 
62.8 
62.5 


131,463 
14,068 
8,618 
64,450 
22,580 
36,060 
20,210 
7,320 
4,034 
26,682 


64.1 
60.4 
59.3 
60.2 
49.6 
52.3 
41.9 
58.7 
57.6 
58.5 


6,210 
1,169 

721 
2,790 
2,870 
3,690 
2,750 

300 

368 
1,786 


4.5 
77 
77 
41 
11.3 
9.3 
12.0 
3.9 
8.4 
6.3 


1999 


139,368 
15,536 
9,466 
67,090 
25,800 
39,380 
23,130 
7,760 
4,430 
28,761 


67.1 
65.8 
64.2 
62.4 
56.3 
57.7 
47.8 
61.9 
62.8 
62.8 


133,488 
14,456 
8,808 
63,920 
23,070 
36,040 
20,460 
7,510 
4,117 
27,037 


64.3 
61.3 
59.8 
59.4 
50.4 
52.8 
42.3 
59.9 
58.4 
59.1 


5,880 
1,080 

658 
3,170 
2,740 
3,330 
2,670 

250 

313 
1,724 


4.2 
7.0 
7.0 
47 
10.6 
8.5 
11.5 
3.2 
76 
6.0 


2000 


142,583 
15,789 
9,678 
66,990 
26,070 
39,300 
23,340 
8,130 
4,489 
28,928 


67.1 
65.9 
64.7 
62.0 
56.6 
57.4 
48.1 
64.4 
63.8 
62.9 


136,891 
14,827 
9,068 
63,790 
23,690 
36,240 
20,840 
7,910 
4,229 
27,344 


64.4 
62.1 
60.6 
59.0 
51.4 
52.9 
42.9 
62.6 
60.1 
59.4 


5,692 
962 
611 

3,200 

2,380 

3,070 

2,500 
220 
260 

1,584 


4.0 
6.1 
6.3 
4.8 
9.1 
7.8 
10.7 
2.7 
5.8 
5.5 


For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 


Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2002 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1959-2002 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Feb. 11, 2004), on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm 


2001 


143,734 
16,027 
9,817 
66,870 
26,350 
39,460 
23,540 
8,210 
4,530 
29,053 


66.8 
66.0 
64.7 
61.6 
56.8 
57.4 
48.3 
64.8 
63.7 
62.7 


136,933 
14,997 
9,157 
63,470 
24,140 
36,350 
21,270 
8,010 
4,303 
27,568 


63.7 
61.9 
60.4 
58.4 
52.0 
52.9 
43.6 
63.2 
60.5 
59.5 


6,801 
1,031 

661 
3,400 
2,210 
3,110 
2,270 

200 

227 
1,486 


4.7 
6.4 
6.7 
5.1 
8.4 
7.9 
9.6 
2.4 
5.0 
5.1 


144,863 
16,475 
9,964 
66,240 
26,590 
39,440 
23,750 
8,400 
4,544 
29,290 


66.6 
66.8 
64.7 
60.8 
57.0 
$7.1 
48.6 
65.8 
64.0 
62.9 


136,485 
15,325 
9,334 
62,650 
24,280 
36,040 
21,580 
8,170 
4,310 
27,770 


62.7 
62.4 
60.6 
57.5 
$2.0 
52.2 
441 
64.0 
60.7 
59.6 


8,378 
1,150 

629 
3,590 
2,310 
3,400 
2,160 

230 

234 
1,520 


5.8 
7.0 
6.3 
5.4 
8.7 
8.6 
9.1 
Bel 
5.1 
5.2 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


50. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


{1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 = 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
— 
Output per hour é 
WNitGd States tcceccoa cers seaushansrmnantsnsysnifernsseneea - - 70.5 96.9 97.9 102.1 107.3 113.8 117.0 121.3 126.5 133.7 142.1 142.7 155.9 
Canada. 37.8 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3 105.8 110.8 112.4 109.7 113.5 115.5 122.1 129.3 127.0 130.5 
Japan 13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0 101.7 103.3 111.0 116.1 121.0 121.2 126.7 135.9 135.9 139.5 
Belgium... 18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5 108.4 113.2 116.3 125.5 126.9 125.5 130.8 132.6 141.7 
Denmark.. 28.1 49.4 86.2 99.1 99.5 99.3 = = = - = - - 


19.9 39.0 61.6 93.9 97.0} 101.0/ 108.9} 114.4) 114.7) 121.7] 127.9} 133.0} 143.2) 148.0} 152.1 
29.2 52.0 77.2 99.0 98.3} 101.8] 109.6} 112.3} 114.7} 120.4) 122.0} 121.4; 127.0] 127.8} 131.0 
24.6 46.2 78.6 96.6 96.1 101.2) 104.8] 107.9! 1083} 110.3) 110.8} 1106) 113.6) 115.9] 114.3 
18.8 38.5 69.1 98.7 99.0} 102.0) 113.1 117.3} 119.3) 121.4) 124.1 127.0} 132.7} 132.3) 133.1 
37.6 59.1 77.9 98.1 98.2 99.6 99.6} 100.7; 102.5} 102.0 99.9| 103.6] 106.6) 108.9) 110.9 
27.3 52.2 73.1 94.6 95.5| 107.3} 117.8) 124.5} 129.5) 141.0} 149.5) 162.7) 175.5) 170.3} 184.3 
30.0 43.2 54.4 89.2 93.8} 103.9) 108.5} 106.5} 105.8! 107.7) 109.2} 114.4) 121.9] 126.4) 127.6 


WGROGStateS rr cccacnancaretncncnrsecsexssoicnceseeeterncreceesy - - 75.8} 101.6 98.3} 103.5} 111.1 118.4) 121.3) 127.9) 133.1 139.5} 146.1 137.3] 139.8 
Canada... 33.4 58.9 83.6} 106.0 99.0) 105.9} 114.1 119.6; 119.6} 127.7) 133.9} 144.9] 159.2) 153.6} 158.0 
Japan... 10.7 39.2 60.4 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9} 103.0} 106.5} 100.2} 101.9) 109.2} 105.5} 103.4. 
Belgium... 30.7 57.6 78.2} 101.0} 100.7 97.0} 101.4} 104.2} 105.9) 112.7) 114.4] 114.4) 119.9) 120.4) 121.6 
44.4 73.9 94.4; 102.8) 101.5 95.6} 105.6} 111.6} 106.7) 115.2) 115.7) 117.7} 122.1 127.5] 127.8 
30.0 57.7 81.6 99.1 99.8 95.7} 100.3) 104.9) 104.6) 109.7} 115.0) 118.7) 124.3) 128.0} 128.1 
41.5 70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.7 95.8} 100.1 99.9 99.6 
23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5) 102.4; 107.2} 105.4; 108.8; 110.7} 110.3) 113.7; 114.6] 113.8 
31.9 59.8 76.9 99.0 99.8 97.7; 104.5} 108.2} 108.9} 111.6] 114.9) 117.6} 122.8; 121.7) 119.7 
57.7 91.0} 104.9} 101.4 99.0] 101.7} 104.6} 107.3) 110.3) 114.2) 113.7) 113.6] 112.8) 113.4; 112.6 
45.9 80.7 90.7} 110.1 104.1 101.9} 117.0] 131.9] 136.4) 146.5) 158.3) 172.5) 188.3} 183.1 189.3 
67.5 90.2 87.2} 105.4) 100.1 101.5} 106.2} 107.8} 108.7) 110.7) 111.4) 112.2) 114.9) 1134.0} 109.4 


UMted States) aarancsrson -nvecouccancomverrnitreweeteeavsac 92.1 104.4; 107.5) 104.8; 100.4; 101.4; 103.6} 104.0} 103.6} 105.4; 105.2) 104.4) 102.8 96.3 89.7 
Canada 88.3) 107.1 114.6} 113.5) 103.9} 100.1 103.0} 106.4) 109.0} 112.4) 115.9) 118.7] 123.1 120.9} 121.1 
Japan... “d 77.8) 104.4 95.6} 102.9) 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.4 80.3 fF 74.2 
BROT QUI tp eececarseere racers rari pees carcneencace oteeeeneera act 170.7} 174.7) 119.7} 104.3) 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.8 90.2 91.2 91.7 90.8 85.8 
DOT AER Gre svcncuseenh en csesetananacone teeseesteacerdeartesaxasats snes 157.8; 149.5) 109.6) 103.7) 102.1 96.2 - - - - - - - 


147.8} 132.5) 105.6} 102.9 94.7 92.1 91.7 91.2 90.2 89.9 89.2 86.8 86.5 84.2 
136.3} 110.5) 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.8 80.6 79.5 80.1 78.9 78.8 78.2 76.1 
104.0} 107.4; 102.9} 103.3 95.4 97.7 99.4 97.3 98.6 99.9 99.8; 100.1 98.9 99.5 
155.5} 111.2) 100.3} 100.8 95.8 92.4 92.3 91.2 91.9 92.6 92.6 92.5 91.9 89.9 
153.9} 134.7] 103.4) 100.8) 102.1 105.0} 106.6) 107.6; 112.0) 113.7} 109.6} 105.9} 104.1 101.6 
154.7} 124.0] 116.4) 109.0 94.9 99.4, 105.9} 105.3} 103.9} 105.9} 106.0} 107.3} 107.5} 102.7 
208.8; 160.5} 118.1 106.6 92.7 97.9} 101.2); 102.8) 102.8) 101.9 98.1 94.3 89.8 85.7 


Compensation per hour | 


WSS tatesisciaectans cocciass ccctectesrasyovsssdesmoatirivas eal 14.9 23:7 55.6 90.8 95.6] 102.7} 105.6} 107.9} 109.4] 111.5} 117.4) 1224 131.1 134.3) 140.6 
Canada... f 10.0 17.1 47.5 88.3 95.0} 102.0} 103.7} 106.0; 107.0} 109.3) 111.7; 115.8) 119.6} 123.8] 126.8 
Japan... 4.3 16.4 58.5 90.6 96.5} 102.7} 104.7; 108.3) 109.1 112.6) 115.4) 114.8) 113.7) 114.5) 122.8 
Belgium... 5! 5.4 13.7 §2:5 90.1 97.3} 104.8) 106.1 109.2) 111.1 115.2) 117.0) 1185} 120.6) 127.2) 136.5 
DG IATIATIE za connracs sncccacecavenchetunsresdnavsusadsaybauaseatnsvis ols 3.8 TA 45.0 92.7 96.0 103.0 - - - - = os ns 
4.3 10.5 41.2 90.9 96.4) 103.1 106.5} 110.4) 112.2) 111.8) 112.7) 116.6] 123.4] 128.2! 1932.4 
8.1 20.7 53.6 89.4 91.5) 106.4) 111.8) 117.6) 123.3] 125.7} 127.6) 130.6] 137.4) 142.0) 145.5 
1.8 5.3 30.4 87.6 94.2) 105.7} 106.8] 111.3) 119.0) 123.0] 122.2) 124.2! 127.8] 132.4) 135.6 
6.2 19.4 60.5 89.8 94.8; 104.5} 109.0) 112.1 114.4) 117.2} 122.0) 126.0} 132.0] 138.9} 146.0 
4.7 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5) 101.5} 104.4) 109.2) 113.6] 118.7) 125.7) 133.0] 140.5} 148.2! 157.2 
41 10.7 37.8 87.8 95.5 97.4 99.8} 106.8; 115.2} 121.0} 125.6] 130.3] 136.8! 143.8] 149.2 
2.9 61 32.1 82.9 93.8} 105.1 108.0} 109.5) 111.3) 116.1 123.1 130.4) 137.7) 144.2] 149.2 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 


United States = - 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 91.3 92.3 94.1 90.2 
CAM AOE tas ctu csnnttetactscenvaininantvrareunseatiirvasOrneceseraxexs 26.4 31.1 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 96.7 94.9 92.5 97.4 97.1 
UBS Eater e conv curar tnsionanenedoasansebeeeerarnnyrdveranivetnihnieyaes 31.3 43.8 92.6 95.9 97.5} 101.0) 101.4 97.5 94.0 93.0 95.2 90.6 83.6 84.4 88.0 
Belgium... . 30.1 41.7 80.3 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 95.5 91.8 92.2 94.4 92.2 95.9 96.4 
DSR AR Revere ds accensnteaascataniennaaaarrornis vetting cinitrar es 13.6 22.4 52.2 93.5 96.5} 103.7 96.2 96.4) 103.2 99.4; 102.8} 103.7) 101.8} 101.3) 102.1 
FAC apateencaxosouanrahipanaitesessizanisardcgeoncinsiaipasiasvaisuetd 21.7 26.8 67.0 96.8 99.3} 102.0 97.8 96.5 97.8 91.9 88.1 87.6 86.2 86.6 87.1 
Germany. “J 27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1 104.5} 102.0} 104.7} 107.5} 104.5} 104.6] 107.6} 108.1 a fa 9 fea J) 
Italy... FE 7.5 11.9 38.7 90.7 98.0} 104.5} 101.9} 103.2} 109.8} 111.4) 110.3] 112.3} 112.5) 114.2] 118.7 


Netherlands 32.9 50.4 87.6 911 95.7} 102.4 96.4 95.6 95.9 96.5 98.3 99.1 99.5) 105.0} 109.7 


Norway... i 12.6 20.0 50.0 94.2 99.2} 101.9} 104.8} 108.4} 110.8} 116.4 125.7) 128.4] 131.9] 136.1 141.8 
Sweden....... i 15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9} 100.0 90.8 84,7 85.8 89.0 85.8 84.0 80.1 77.9 84.4 80.9 
WAG IRIN SO ecesvscininnarsinanevarorentrnsaracststaveratvatessie 9.8 14.1 59.0 92.9 99.9} 100.6 99.6} 102.8; 105.2) 107.8} 112.7) 114.0] 113.0] 114.2] 116.9 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
WRG SHAR S se teaceccneres. ssuncacareastiavayezeavaeticaricoxsussas ~ - 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 91.3 92.3 94.1 90.2 
CANADA svcccivestecgaanrasieenty cusasevacaiecsvevsvtvsattraraenivviiond 32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0} 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 78.8 77.2 75.3 76.0 74.8 
Japan a ddaacesa cei epMVEDUN tania tre fasy thi vee (agevesvavedhvactradvudeesi 11.0 15.5 51.8 83.9 91.8} 115.3) 125.8) 131.6] 109.5 97.4 92.2| 101.0 98.4 88.0 89.1 
Belgium... 4 19.4 27.0 88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2} 105.2 99.1 82.4 81.6 80.2 67.8 68.4 72.6 
DSRNA Kania cc ccrctenertectrannnnunemtnscersprscsveitegerttebinascd 12.0 18.0 55.9 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.4, 104.0} 107.5 90.8 92.6 89.5 76.0 73.4 78.2 
FRANCO sainsansviccscauacasceasedsinnteerseitietancsnstorntiursntvivers 23.4 25.7 83.9 94.1 93.1 95.3 93.4) 102.5} 101.2 83.3 79.1 75.3 64.2 62.6 66.4 
Germany. | 10.4 17.1 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98.2) 114.2} 111.6 94.0 92.9 91.5 79.7 79.5 83.9 
MALY ie oca ete reaacecexseanvvexsais hevangrabaniaritnirtaseersventiwennies 14.3 22.3 BE:7 93.3 97.3 81.8 77.9 78.0 87.7 80.6 78.2 76.2 66.1 65.1 1.4 
Netherlands ote: 15.3 24.5 t76 87.9 90.0 96.9 93.2} 104.8) 100.0 87.0 87.2 84.3 73.3 75.0 82.8 
Pans eat 7 f i “es = 93.6 95.0 89.2 92.3) 106.4) 106.6) 102.1 103.5) 102.2 93.0 94.0 1 10.3 
i i 70. 91.3 r : i : { 
pean me re! 96.3 67.8 64.0 70.0 77.3 65.4 61.5 56.4 49.5 i peer 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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51. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Industry and type of case” 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 19944| 1995*| 1996 ‘| 19974) 19984| 1999*| 2000 *| 2001 ¢ 
5 = | = a ae ee al 
PRIVATE SECTOR 

Total cases ..... 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 7.1 6.7 6.3 6.1 5.7 

Lost workday case 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 

Lost workdays... 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - = = = = = = = = 

shined: forestry, and fishing” 

MOlal CASOS i eos cto see caus sssenatoatencels vaceenes oc ox daaee en ecewevweonteees 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 7.3 wan 7.3 

Lost workday ¢ case 5.7: 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 4.4 3.9 3.4 3.6 3.6 

Lost workdaySs............. 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - - = = — = as os 

Mining 

MOAN CASO Siete snc pacectececscesususunsectate ducvsueosbicesossursie ussscuasueee hens 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 4.9 4.4 47 4.0 

Lost workday case 48 5.0 4.5 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 a/ 2.9 27 3.0 24 

Lost workdayS................ 137.2 119.5 129.6} 204.7 - - - - ead = re | = 

Construction 

Total Cases ..........4 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 7.9 

Lost workday case 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5:5 55 4.9 45 4.4 4.0 4.2 41 4.0 

Lost workdayS..............+ 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - = = = = = = 

General building contractors: 

Total cases 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 1,5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 78 6.9 

Lost workday cases 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 oui S31 4.4 4.0 3.7 3.9 3.7 3.9 3.5 

HEOSUWOLKA AVS: snc vccten ances cusne pesconsseansv sess saasts¥oeee> stan acteriresnstosenrosen 137.3] 137.6} 132.0) 142.7 - - - - - - - - - 

Heavy ee eon except Sos 

Total cases . ae ee cay 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 ged 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 76 7.8 

Lost workday cases. 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 Sa 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 41 3.8 3.7 4.0 

Lost workdayS............... 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - - - - - - = 

Special trades contractors: 

Total cases 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 1441 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 8.2 

Lost workday cases...... 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 4.7 41 4.4 4.3 44 

DOSE WOMICIAV S tis ass coiz, mans va saci Peanasenenda tcassenal~oavoucWeraivane dee Vectiaee nani 144.9 163.1 151.3 168.3 - - - - - - - - - 

Total cases 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 8.1 

Lost workday cases 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 §.5 6.3 49 4.8 47 46 45 41 

OSU WOIKG AVS: se scsscecpenns coccvccsstuavecevicstectereaccucsccasmencessuaundscantbersbene 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - - = - - - - 

Durable goods: 

Total cases 141 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 - 8.8 

Lost workday cases 6.0 6.0 5.7 5.5 5.4 5.7 5.6 6.1 5.1 5.0 48 - 4.3 

MOSUUWOTKOAVSisvrcssvascucaer us dachensapeseddsexsdcrevan esesvsvecscvocnabiss aust encaedaer 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - - - - - - - - 

Lumber and wood products: 

Total cases 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 13.0 12.1 10.6 
Lost workday cases 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 Us 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.5 
HOSE WONKOGYSieccsdeefesnt cosines thasestanceoneae:ateavassniesaranentcianakonsasiases ated 177-5) W725) 472.0) 165.8 - - - - - - - - - 

Furniture and fixtures: 

HOtAliCASOS tre nccoreseeccccccenccnrececers sev cwnrseedancesscderenctasccennapsssectt 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 11.5 aie 11.0 
Lost workday case: 7.2 78 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 $7 5.9 5.9 i fl 
Lost workdayS...............+ - - - 128.4 - - - - - - - - - 

Stone. clay. and alass products: 

Total cases 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12:3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 10.1 
Lost workday cases...... 74 tes! 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 6.0 5.4 65 5.1 
EOSUWOIKOAYS!sencccsasnces ccstrerer ccncvasaseanettacssveceuesraccaxucaescovaneyeneese 149.8| 160.5} 156.0) 152.2 - ~ - - - za = = eS 

Primary metal industries: 

Total cases . ee 18.7 19.0 AZT 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 10.7 
Lost workday ce cases 8.1 8.1 7.4 7A 7.3 7.2 ee 6.8 Ta 7.0 6.3 6.3 5.3 
Lost workdayS...........-- 168.3} 180.2) 169.1 176.5 - - - - - - - - 11.41 
bricated metal products: 

Acobe pestis ot 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 W141 
Lost workday cases... 7.9 7.9 7A 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 5.5 5.3 
OSU WORIKAY Ss pretence cases corcvons su cousectasenusunansnsecuncatcers 147.6} 155.7} 146.6) 144.0 - - - - - - - - - 

Industrial machinery and equipment: 

Total cases 1254 12.0 11.2 14.1 114 11.6 aie 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 11.0 

Lost workday cases. 48 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 44 4.0 4.1 4.0 3.7 3.6 6.0 

OSU WOEKOOYS:sertarccccnsaacatnctasontasssuetoncsesensasse 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 = = - - - - - - - 
t id oth | eee hy veel 

Eraaees Ss cones 9.1 94 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 6:7 of 5.0 
Lost workday cases. 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 28 2.8 2.9 2.5 
Lost workdayS...........-. 775 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - - - “2 = 

ti ipment: 

i dh pleted ee 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13.7 13.7 12.6 
Lost workday cases 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.1 7A 78 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 6.0 
LOSE WOIKUAY Siveswerertnacunsuecsiddsentensens 138.6; 153.7) 166.1 186.6 - - - - - = = = = 

its and related products: 

tb heigl x sodacsaures 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 4.8 4.0 4.0 4.5 4.0 
Lost workday cases. 2.5 PATE 2.7 27 2.5 27 24 2.3 2.3 1.9 1.8 2.2 2.0 
Lost workdayS........... 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - = - os % es 
i facturina industries: 

ee icaser, iL ake agsigh Scone dial 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 7.2 6.4 
Lost workday cases... 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 44 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.6 3.2 
LOSt WOFKODAYS. 020020: 00eeccccncssrscsossessesesnssesessssaecceasares 97.6} 113.1 104.0} 108.2 - - =| =|\ - - - “4 = 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: — Injury and Illness 


51. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 workers® 


Industry and type of case” 4989'| 1990 | 1991 


1992 | 1993*| 1994‘| 1995‘| 19964] 19974| 1998* | 1999* | 2000* | 2001“ 


Nondurable goods: 
MOtAal CASOS cosccccsasesesecevocesons erences enews ow auscuwreachasserpuredvarssederncn 11.6 11.7 TA5 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS.........0.:660008 
Food and kindred products: 

TOUR CASOS os cccecaneovcsccanens oereda cu uedeeextsa davavennyd-v sentence xe 18.5 20.0 19.5 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Tobacco products: 


Total cases 8.7 ier 6.4 

Lost workday cases. 7 3.4 3.2 2.8 

LOSE WONKGAYS:<.ccecconcescsamerinrs sane "4 64.2 62.3 52.0 
Textile mill products: 

Total cases 10.3 9.6 10.1 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays... 


Apparel and other textile Gio 


Total cases 8.6 8.8 9.2 

Lost workday cases. 3.8 3.9 4.2 

Lost WorkdayS.......:cccceeceeee 80.5 92.1 99.9 
Paper and allied products: 

Total cases 12.7 124 11.2 

Lost workday cases... 5.8 5.5 5.0 

EGSUWOIKGAYG 55 cotten conc vnotesertsnscvoanssutvcsneseinierraqsomenrsemiaeressecyacd 132.9) 124.8) 122.7 
Printina and cae all 

Total cases . shslann vain deneirns neta sehen aise nay wpa sts cae wme cunt 6.9 6.9 6.7 


Lost workday « cases 
Lost workdays 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays...... 


Petroleum and coal products: 
Total CASES «00... 6.6 6.6 6.2 


Lost workday cases. 3.3 3.1 2.9 

Lost workdays 68.1 77.3 68.2 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 

Total cases ...... 16.2 16.2 15.1 

Lost workday cases. 8.0 7.8 te 

Lost workdayS..........-..0008+ 147.2) 151.3} 150.9 
Leather and leather products: 

Total cases 13.6 12.1 12.5 


Lost workday cases. 


ENN WOON RMN Bsncrtecses crac senaaseesesniv syeosvvessnctcrnetaceae ony ors sy poemaxari od 130.4) 152.3) 140.8 
Transportation and public utilities 


Total cases 9.6 9.3 
Lost workday cases. 5.5 5.4 
Lost WOrkdayS.......00:c00008 134.1 140.0 
"PSY AAG OD assis dass gividoav ds AasauandeRinians ears 7.9 7.6 
Lost workday cases. 3.5 3.4 
Lost workdays...... 65.6 72.0 
Wholesale trade: 
iT GEN! CASS av sasnsccesacnscrsnvsstubaaev shieecvo Or animev enue soeersasviven roan chaos ‘ 74 me 
Lost workday cases. 3.7 3.7 
Lost workdays. rahe 79.2 
Retail trade: 
TGR SABOD Siensrarsanisirvenccainrchisreriereni¥degtin 841 me 
Lost workday cases. 3.4 3.3 
LOSt WOrKdAYS......000cceseeee 63.2 69.1 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
TRAE CE GGS acersreadeesncavensvaspraidp tebe vis dinad toxndesytapicowcectaeras hive sde 2.0 2.4 2.4 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost WOrkKdaYS.....ccccecseeee 


Total cases ...... 5.5 6.0 6.2 
Lost workday cases, 2.7 2.8 2.8 
Lost workdays 51.2 56.4 60.0 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

° The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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vt ee) 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 7.8 6.8 
5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 44 4.3 4.2 4.2 3.8 


2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 oT 3.4 22 3.1 4.2 
42.9 = = = = = - = - = 
9.9 97 8.7 8.2 78 6.7 7A 6.4 6.0 5.2 
42 44 4.0 4.1 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.2 27 
87.1 = = = = = = = = = 


4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 28 3.0 2.4 
104.6 = - = - - - - - - 
11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 7.4 7.0 6.5 6.0 


28 a 2.8 27 24 2.3 24 2.3 2.2 2.1 
64.2 2 = a = a = = = Z 
5.9 52 4.7 4.8 4.6 43 3.9 41 3.7 2.9 
2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.5 22 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.4 
71.2 = = = = = = = = E 


9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 6.9 6.9 
§.1 5.4 5.5 5.2 5.1 48 43 4.4 4.3 4.3 
144.0 - - - - - - - = = 


2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.4 2.2 7 1.8 1.9 1.8 
1.2 1.2 11 1.0 9 9 5 8 8 7 
32.9 - - - -_ ~ - 


7A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 $.2 49 49 4.6 


3.0 2.8 28} 28 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.2 2.2| 22 
68.6 - - - - - - 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 weeks 
per year). 

; Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 1992, 
BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away from work 
by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


NoTeE: Dash indicates data not available. 


52. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1997-2002 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1997-2001 | 2001” 2002 
average Number Number Percent 
VO tal cects.ovavenes secesexsccee-Cectcrosveccouteevassetoutinrstinisettexatncttaceser 6,036 5,915 5,524 100 
Transportation IMCldOntsscc-cccccasceconcncestsoscsevesseecescacesvecestesssesecceceess 2,593 2,524 2,381 43 
Highway incidents: 2... ctercrsseccusestsnccercesanssoestond 1,421 1,409 1,372 25 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment.. : 697 727 635 li 
Moving inisame direction. iirzc-:.c.ccccssecacspencssesavassssesscanrececnnens 126 142 155 3 
Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING............cscsseeseseeseees 254 257 202 4 
Moving in intersection...........csesseseseeeereee 148 138 145 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment... 300 297 326 6 
Noncollision incident.............ccscssccssceeeeseereaes : 369 339 373 7 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COIliSiON............ccseseeseseneeeeeesees 300 273 312 6 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident.............:ecee 368 326 322 6 
Overturned ses ieensi nets cme to pvesscteons 202 158 164 3 
NCI Alb Acer ct sancee ite nssecucscateencestelarccuceways 248 247 192 3 
Worker struck by a vehicle 382 383 356 6 
Water VERICIG oe cicecsccvenevesuacor-scvoracvescsastscctecesdsssssvncevesverckencensentsteen 99 90 71 1 
Ballivehicleseers- cence ssccesecccusttecoserccr-vcccorerecer see naseccesaeceereaere 68 62 64 1 
Assaults and violent acts. 964 908 840 15 
HOMICIDOS Jo2ircecsessccsceress 709 643 609 1 
Shooting Macesresopeses meres cavcewaionesausssiiesneassancnestcrceascters ea 567 509 469 8 
Stabbing caearcessspaeserencestcurte ns sartestrececteceasers tererercesereeapest 64 58 58 1 
Other, including bombing : 78 76 82 1 
SOME ANAICLSCINIUNMOSi xe snnzeoceneantcs ca eva steevensectsvasinesrepestxcuccvecevarstsressoa 221 230 199 4 
Contact with objects and equipMent..............cesessesssseessseeeseseeeee 995 962 873 16 
SIUC DV ODIO CT crmntaatccnarcteaacaccenndinarseatssaccammeieaven ti hasetiantastenediores | 562 553 506 9 
Struck by falling object.. 352 343 303 5 
Struck by flying object.. 58 60 38 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects. “ 290 266 231 4 
Caught in running equipment or Machinery............:eseeeeeeeeee 156 144 110 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials............:::::s02ceeeceee 126 122 116 2 
737 810 714 13 
654 700 634 11 
111 123 126 2 
155 159 143 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging 91 91 87 2 
Fall on same level..........sseseeees 61 84 63 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments...............+ 529 499 538 10 
Gontactiwith electric Currents .< isscccstccuws case senessns«cavelviecvesssvensvnncetoel 291 285 289 5 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 134 124 122 2 
Contact with temperature ExtreMesS........ceceeeceeeeeeeeeee 41 35 60 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances. 106 96 98 2 
Inhalation Of SUPStANGOS:.ccc..occconcacasnpcpscestanesarsseaseetarseechenenensse 52 49 49 1 
OXY GEMIGCHCION CY sccererstestusnsn comment vercsmnccsccemnsbencecersteestnsasansenarsees 89 83 90 2 
Drowning SUDMOMSiOnseerccenceasctiysveceseccevcerccessastereactetessartemesaaned 71 59 60 1 
FIr@S'ANGIOXPIOSIONS weasesorensecacermusretpannee cesemuac vec verectcesnccovoncgecss 197 188 165 3 
Other events or exposures® BR caidep ee ohne um decenspeeseeneae Raed eo een sae 21 24 13 = 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and lliness 


Classification Structures. 

? The BLS news release issued Sept. 25, 2002, reported a 
total of 5,900 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2001. Since 
then, an additional 15 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 2001 to 5,915. 


Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities from the September 11 


terrorist attacks. 
* Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 

NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add 
to totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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Information services 


Internet address 


http://www.bls.gov/ 


Employment, hours, and earnings: 
National 
State and local 

Labor force statistics: 
National 

| Local 

Ul-covered employment, wages 

Occupational employment 

Mass layoffs 

Longitudinal data 


Consumer price indexes 

| Producer price indexes) 
- Import and export price indexes 

Consumer expenditures 


National Compensation Survey: 
Employee benefits 
Employment cost trends 
Occupational compensation 

Occupational illnesses, injuries 

Fatal occupational injuries 

Collective bargaining 


Labor 
Industry 
Multifactor 


http://www.bls.gov/opub/ 
Employment and unemployment 


http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
http://www.bls.gov/sae/ 


http://www.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cew/ 
http://www.bls.gov/oes/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/nls/ 


Prices and living conditions 


http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cex/ 


Compensation and working conditions 


http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/1if/ 
http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cba/ 
Productivity 
http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ 
http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ 
http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ 


Projections 


Employment 
Occupation 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Dallas 

Kansas City 
New York 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


http://www.bls.gov/emp/ 
http://www.bls.gov/oco/ 


blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


cesinfo@bls.gov 
data_sa@bls.gov 


cpsinfo@bls.gov 
lausinfo@bls.gov 
cewinfo@bls.gov 
oesinfo@bls.gov 
mlsinfo@bls.gov 
nls_info@bls.gov 


cpi_info@bls.gov 
ppi-info@bls.gov 
mxpinfo@bls.gov 
cexinfo@bls.gov 


ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
oshstaff@bls.gov 
cfoistaff@ bls.gov 
cbainfo@bls.gov 


dprweb@bls.gov 
dipsweb@bls.gov 
dprweb@bls.gov 


oohinfo@bls.gov 
oohinfo@ bls.gov 


International 

http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp@bls.gov 

Regional centers 
http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/rol/ BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/ro5/ BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ BLSinfoNY@bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 


Other Federal statistical agencies 
http://www.fedstats.gov/ 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Labor Statistics — 
Postal Square Building, Rm. 2850 
2 Massachusetts Ave., NE. 
Washington, DC 20212-0001 


Periodicals 
Postage and Fees Paid 
U.S. Department of Labor 
USPS 987-800 ~ 


Official Business 
Penalty for Private Use, $300 
Address Service Requested 


ee 
Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 
OEE SS ERE NE Se EERE LS REE A ARON UN a ee Se 


Seri ; Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
eries 

date covered date covered date covered number 
eee 
Productivity and costs May 6 1st quarter June3 1st quarter 2; 43-46 
mene > 
Employment situation May 7 April June 4 May July 2 June 1; 4-24 
U.S. Import and Export ; 

Pifed Widexes May 12 April June 10 May July 14 June 38-42 
— see 
Producer Price Indexes -- May 13 April June 11 May July 15 June 2; 35-37 
= enero eee ee 
Consumer Price indexes May 1 April June 15 May July 16 June 2; 32-34 
a_i ee 
Real earnings May 14 April June 15 WEN July 16 June 14-16, 24 


Employment Cost Indexes ~~ . July 29 2nd quarter. 13; 25-28 


